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A vision of Dutchness 


Jo nathan Israel . 

SS®™' of An interpret- 

adon of Dutch culture in the Golden Age 

(j 98 pp. Collins. £19.95. 

I 100217 801 X | 

Simon Schama’s remarkable new study of 
Dutch culture and society during the seven- 
teenth century has already received a degree of 
mention such as is bestowed on only the 
merest handful of historical works.-Like his 
earHer book Patriots and Liberators (1977), a 
dndv of the revolutionary movements in the 
Netherlands between 1780 and 1813, The 
Embarrassment of Riches has been greeted 
with a vast fanfare of admiring reviews in 
American, British, Dutch and other newspap- 
ers and magazines. The one or two specialist 
voices which have expressed reservations, as 
well as measured praise, have been swamped 
by a deluge of often sparsely informed but 
effusive reviews by non-historians and histo- 
rians of places and periods remote from seven- 
teenth-century Holland. 

This chorus cannot simply be dismissed as 
altogether beside the point. This book is an 
event in historical studies and Schama is a 
historian of rare standing and exceptional qual- 
ities. Although not all readers will find his style 
to be quite that model of elegance which some 
of the reviewers claim it is, he writes with im- 
mense verve and has an undoubted ability to 
bring alive what was one of the most creative 
and original phases in the history of European 
civilization. The altogether extraordinary soci- 
ety which he discusses is, moreover, one about 
which the reading and art-loving public already 
has an unusually vivid perception, thanks to 
the unique richness of seventeenth-century 
Dutch genre, landscape, townscape, marine 
and still-life painting. 

Schama’s book is not about Dutch art and 
high culture" as such but rather Dutch social 
culture - attitudes, habits, customs and idio- 
syncrasies. His object is to capture thd essence 
of “Dutchness”, the collective notions held by 
the Dutch about themselves and others, and 
their surroundings, and, perhaps most of all, 
what he terms the “moral geography” of the 
Dutch mind, by which he means the values of 
the seventeenth-century Dutch. To explore 
these phenomena, he makes use of a vast range 
of materials and sources, but, most extensive- 
ly, of DuIcKartTThis he employs as a historical 

I,, OXFORD - 





jSerC^Ut^aude" ("The Disrepiuaote Woman' 
book reviewed here. 

document in a more confident and skilful way 
than any liistorian before him, though at times 
tiis brilliant descriptions of Dutch eating and 
drinking customs, and love of the exotic and 
erotic, tend to excite the reader’s imagination 
and senses more than his intellect. If Schama 
writes with a touch too mifbli flamboyance, 
there is no denying that this is a very clever, 
readable and stimulating book- v 
Since art and literature in its widest sense are 
his primary sources, Schama has devoted much 
thought to how historians might best utilize 
these as evidence. In the main, he avoids the 
most prominent figures. There are relative y 
few references to Rembrandt, scarcely any to 
Vermeer, and Spinoza is not even listed m the 
index. Schama’s method is to ransack the col- 
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lections and libraries of the Western world for 
the evidence of the mass of Dutch painters and 
writers, of the typical rather than of the excep- 
tional. Hence the staggering number of often 
rather small illustrations in the book. Exten- 
sive and mostly intelligent use is made of recent 
new approaches to seventeenth-century Dutch 
iconography and emblems, bringing out the 
full, force of tendencies which are not im- 
mediately obvious to the modem onlooker, 
particularly the incessant moralizing and dis- 
guised eroticism. At the same time, Schama 
avoids the pitfalls of “iconographic overkill”, 
whereby practically every broomstick, pnrrot 
and bowl of fruit becomes a symbol of 
something else. 

At the heart of the whole enterprise is 
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Schama’s conception of "culture". Historians 
in general are nowadays showing less interest 
in Marxist inodes of interpretation than they 
were even a few years ago, and Schama’s book 
can be regarded as an extreme instance of this 
trend. Indeed, the tensions within 
seventecnth-ccntury Dutch society and the 
wide gups between different social strata are 
almost banished from the scene. Schuniu 
rather disarmingly acknowledges his “bias to- 
wards emphasizing those social and mental 
trails that tied Dutch men and women together 
rather than separated them”. Once or twice, he 
admits that his approach might be criticized as 
excessively "idealist” , but he clearly thinks that 
any consequent distortion is less than that 
caused by generations of historians of society 
who have been “ unreflectingly materialist”. 

His view is that it is a fundamental erroT to see 
Dutch Golden Age culture as a class culture, a 

“conspiracy of false consciousness . . .devised 
to legitimate a monopoly of social power by the 
possessing classes”. His arguments constantly 
tend towards closing the gap between what 
other scholars have labelled “ilite culture and 
“popular culture”. His rationale is that of 
Durkheim's conscience collective spiced with 
some of the terminology of the French mental- 
Hi school of historians. His vision is of a single 
Dutch culture. 

But one need be neither a Kdarxist nor an 
unreflecting materialist to nurture serious re- 
servations about such a view. The emphasis on 
the alleged harmony of relations between 
social classes as portrayed in Dutch genre 
painting seems more than n little questionable. 
According to Schama, painters such as Jacob 
Ochtervelt (1634-82), who depicted the poor 
and humble at the doors of the rich and eleg- 
ant, show the two groups “united by their 
acceptance of social hierarchy”. This seems an 
odd reading of Ochtervelt, who might more 
convincingly be said to be contrasting the opu- 
lence and foppish manners of the rich with the 
precarious, pleading economic dependence ot 
the poor. In any case, Schama provides little in 
the way of argument to dispose of the view that 
Dutch Golden Age art and literature were in 
Tact based on fllitist attitudes and assumptions. 

Still more disturbing is the lack of any ad- 
equate characterization of the lower strata of 
Dutch society. Non-specialists reading this 
work might well be led to believe that poverty 
and exploitation were mere marginal pheno- 
mena in seventeen th-cehtury Holland and that 
deprivation was not a powerful psychological 
or cultural force. Schama insists that the Dutch 
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working mail ami peasant were liolli (letter 
paid arid Ihsciot fcil than were their 
ci muter parts in [lie rest of Europe. That is 
quite line. But rents and taxes were also much 
higher nml the lower-paid were still often de- 
sperately ponr. Moreover, if the Dutch Uepuli- 
lic in the seventeenth century was much the 
most affluent society in turn pc it also had a 
rcul urban proletariat in u way that lirilain and 
France ns yet did not. Most of the population in 
the large textile towns of Leiden and I hiarlem 
were weavers or other cloth-workers, and out- 
side these towns there was a prodigious mass of 
wage-earners employed in -shipbuilding, sail 
and rope -making, in the sugar, salt tnid w hale- 
oil refineries, the Delft potteries and the 
tobacco workshops. Large numbers were also 
employed as seamen, in the herring and whale 
fisheries, .is river bargemen and ferrymen. If 
Holland's urban middle strata were excep- 
tionally extensive compared with those of 
neighbouring con nines, the same is true uf the 
urban lower stratum. It was the peasantry, not 
the urhnn poor, who formed a much smaller 
grouping in Dutch society than in other 
countries. 

This iliies nut mean that Dutch society was 
see I lung with class uutugonism nntl ramp, ml 
exploitation, nor that the distinction between 
Olilc nml popular culture can he applied in the 
tJuti’li context in the same way as with the 
more aiistocrutic societies of l lie day. Hut a 
work purporting to treat the habits, attitudes 
and values of Dutch society as a whole can 
hardly be regarded as balanced or comprehen- 
sive when it has so little to say nlwut the way of 
life of the poorer urban wage-earner or. for 
that nutter, the more impoverished sections of 
Dutch rural society. This lack of differentiation 
is all dm more striking in that what is perhaps 
the only other major work on Dutch social 
culture in the seventeenth century, A. Th. van 
Dcursen’s Het kopergeld vail de Gouden fetin' 
(19714-9), although definitely non- Marxist in 
approach, lays particular stress on the polar- 
ities in Dutch life-style, and the gulf separating 
the affluent from tnc impoverished or near- 
impoverished. 

The fundamental tension which Schama 
does identify, and which he places at the core 
of Dutch mentality, was Ihc dash of Calvinist 
piety allied to humanist moralising, on the one 
hind, and the rising tide uf materialism, con- 
spicuous display and permissiveness on the 
other. This tension generated a ceaseless 
Kuintrk tinipf which, according to Schama, was, 


the key factor determining the contours uf 
Dutch altitudes and culture, hvery aspect of 
life was permeated by a mighty con liter point 
which set church and respectable home against 
tavern and brothel, diligence and discipline 
against case and indulgence in smoking and 
drinking, austerity against extravagance, self- 
denial against .sensuality. Foreign observers 
noted that Dutch housewives were more chaste 
than elsewhere, but that at (he same time, 
prostitution and female promiscuity were more 
prevalent. 

Hut the worrying aspect uf Schama's 
approach here is that for (he must part lie fails 
to place the religious and theological preoc- 
cupations uf the seventeenth-century Dutch in 
uny sort id historical context. There is so much 
emphusisun the dictates of Calvin ism as a force 
aspiring to dominance over society that one 
might easily fait to realize while reading this 
book that those who were even nominally 
Calvinists constituted only u minority of the 
populace. The Calvinists were only one of 
three large religious blocks making up Dutch 
society. (lie other two being the Catholics, and 
a vast arruy of dissenters anil sectaries, 
especially Men m wiles. Arniiiuans, Lutherans, 
Hi ic minus, Jews, anti-tTuirch collcgiunts and 
deists. In no other cmmiiy in sixteenth or 
seventeenth -century Europe did the dominant 
church party fail losucli a degree to capture the 
luindsiif, ur impose its views on, the populace 
its a whole. T his w as decisive for the shaping of 
Dutch culture. 'Die fact is that Rembrandt, 
Vermeer, Spinoza, Vundcl, Ruysdacl, Gmtms 
nml I ipsius were none of them Calvinists, nor 
were a hefty pro[>ortion of the country’s lesser 
artists anil writers. If one docs not make clear 
the extent of Calvinist failure on the political 
and religions fronts, or flic histork.il reality of 
a vast and shifting interaction of theological 
forces, none of which was politically, culturally 
or socially dominant, then what hope is there 
of imparting an adequate persjiective on Dutch 
attitudes and the content of Dutch culture? 

live real strength of this book lies then nut in 
its basic contentions, such as they arc, but in 
the iiiiuiiiici.ihle and often l.iscm.iriug di- 
gressions mid subplots. Mow here else will one 
find such evocative, informative and masterly- 
small treatises on Dutch diet, feasting, drink- 
ing. smoking, marital relations, prostitution, 
domestic dficor, servants, child-care, tulip- 
fancying and a host of other topics The classic 
seventeen th-ccntury Dutch dish, hutsepot. we 
learn, in contrast to earlier and less sophisti- 
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catcil stews, combined a range of locally pro- 
duced meats anil vegetables with East Indian 
spices. Mediterranean fruits and French wine 
vinegar, while ut the same time reconciling 
abundance to modesty by combining quantity 
and a vast range of ingredients with an un- 
assuming texture and appearance. Dutch cos- 
tume. too, found ways of combining sccmli- 
ncss with display. The cumulative effect is to 
convince us that the old stereotypes of the 
Dutch bourgeois ns frugal and dull are wrong, 
dial his culture in reality was one of great opu- 
lence and variety nml that through it all ran a 
heroic strand which has usually been missed. In 
nil this, Schama is certainly right. Dutch cul- 
ture was u strongly flavoured concoction in 
which the Calvinist tendency had a hard lime 
battling against a deeply ingrained love of the 
exotic ami the sumptuous. The hub of the 
world economy, a great power with a tiny 
territory, caught in a narrow corner between 
England, France and Spain - all much greater 
powers which went to war repeatedly in largely 
unsuccessful efforts to cut them duwn to size - 
the Dutch were a nation whose very survival, 
lei ulnnc its staggering prosperity, always 
seemed profoundly precarious. It was success 
achieved against the odds. No wonder Trump 
and Dc Kuytcr meant so much to the Dutch 
man in (he street. 

Almost any major work of synthesis such ns 
this will have its share of factual errors, hut 
here there are simply too many, albeit mostly 
of a fairly trivial nature. Schama refers to 
Leiden being saved from ‘‘Alva's Spanish 
troops" in September 1574. when Alva had left 
the Netherlands ten months earlier (page 27), 
to Piet Hoyn capturing the Mexican silver fleet 
in IW9 when it was captured in 1628 (page 
218). to. Spanish merino wool us essential to the 
cloth industries of Leiden and Haarlem at a 
time when it was not {page 251), and to Manuel 
de Belmonte ns the “ambassador" of Spain 
when he was resident of Spain at Amsterdam. 
He also seems unaware Ihnt the West India 
Company “footholds at Recife and Pernambu- 
co" were in fact one and the same place, nnd 
twice alludes to the poet Jan Krul in the context 
of Calvinist condemnation of wuridly display 
without telling us that he was a Catholic (pages 
47 and 332). But one or two of the errors are 
rather alarming. The statement (page 60) that 
"during the first century of Dutch freedom, 
there was hut one national synod" is inexplic- 
able, as in fact several national synods were 
convened during the early years of the Repub- 


tensums in the community. Likewise in intel- 
lectual history; with ideas interpreted (in Sal- 
mon’s phrase) as ‘'signposts and accelerators" 
in a changing material environment. He does 
little to analyse how the different facets of 
change interrelate, and may see scant historical 
interest in pursuing such problems in general 
or abstract terms. Bui it is absolutely clear in 
what context he sets some of the most striking . 
discontinuities of the early modem period. His . 
widely used textbook of W75 ends with an 
account of 'The new society” which allegedly 
emerged from the turmoil of the French reti- 
poos wars. And to echo his earliest published 
work* the Mine turmoil in France generated 
new sorts of political argument (hat acted as so 
many intellectual time-bombs in ihe English-. ■ 
speaking world. Nowhere in his work has Sal- 
mon iwcened out the bigairy and maytrem of 
. the French religious wars: but he has always - 
been sensitive to the harsh stimulus they gave 
to new forms of thought and action. '* 

So too with the prcv.pt wHeeium. The vic- 
| Uial ifUintegrahon of the French Stale after 
1560 generated ipectaoilarcxumplcs of polo ( 
. tjcaS self-help {peasant fepgues, the urban 
League). It forced literary men in to increasing- ' 
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lie. The sharp contrast drawn between the Am- 
sterdam Exchange Bank, which is held up as a 
model of probity, and the Amsterdam Bourse, 
vividly characterized as a “sink of iniquity”, is 
seriously misleading. The Amsterdam stock 
exchange had its problems with malpractice 
and fraud, but in general its brokers and insur- 
ers, thanks to the watchful eye of the city 
fathers, were regarded by the international 
business community of the day as more honest 
and reliable than their counterparts in such 
centres as Genoa or London. The relatively 
strict supervision exercised over the Amster- 
dam Exchange was one of the main reasons 
why it succeeded in eclipsing all its rivals for 
over n century. 

One of the major sources of infonnation 
utilized by Schama is the comments and 
observations of foreign visitors and residents, 
and this is as it should be. The Dutch Republic 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centur- 
ies was an object of unending fascination. But 
while such bemused and, in the latter case, 
biased observers as Fynes Morison and Owen 
Fclltham are quoted again and again, some 
much more penetrating and extensive com- 
mentators - even Gregorio Leti, who is argu- 
ably the most informative and acute of all - are 
not mentioned. 

But if this is neither a profound work of 
history nor n comprehensive treatment of its 
subject, let me conclude by re-emphnsizing its 
more impressive features. It is an immensely 
compelling book, which brings out, often with 
rare discernment, the flavour and peculiarity 
of a host of facets and traits of Dutch culture 
which other historians and art historians have 
missed, ignored, or had less of a feel for. In 
stressing the reality of Dutch national feeling in 
the seventeenth century, it also acts as a 
healthy corrective to much other recent work, 
which has tended to overemphasize the role of 
local loyalties and sentiment and, in some 
coses, all but denied that there was such a thing 
as a Dutch nation . Schama, aware of how much 
the orderliness and security of Dutch life awed 
to political institutions and the State, is merci- 
fully free of that tedious habit of disparaging 
the Republic’s governmental machinery as 
hopelessly archaic, inefficient and unwieldy. 
Above all, and for this we are all in Simon 
Schama’s debt , no one can read this book with: 
out their capacity to enjoy and appreciate 
Dutch Golden Age art being immensely en- 
riched and enhanced. 


moderation os well as for their range. Much in 
Salmon's picture is unassailable; for without 
sixteenth-century disorder, we should be hard 
put to it to explain the fact, or the character, of 
Ihe order (such as it was) that the seventeenth 
century imposed. But lhat transition is almost 
as difficult for historians adequately to de- 
scribe as it must have been for contemporaries 
to make sense of. More, perhaps than Salmon 
allows, those contemporaries filtered experi- 
ence through images and language that were 
pld: and because old, authoritative. Voices 
from a more or feu remote past were hard to 
Ignore. Their potency may explain a good deal 
about sixtcenlh-century upheavals, and about 
(he strictly relative stability that the Bourbons 
superimposed thereafter. Salmon’s fine study 
of the troubles in the Vivarais points up the 
sophistication, at rural demands for elected 
syndic*, and of the peace-making ceremonies 
that followed. But there Is nothing especially . 
“startling" in any hf ihh; nor an inevitable 
conclusion to be drawn that only smalj-town 
sgitatori can have been respQinibfe, In mo- 
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can Catholicism most plausibly represented by 
the royal person, or by the French Church', or 
even by the community of the faithful in 
France? Kings and their more ideologically 
sound publicists had the answer to that, But 
there were other answers on offer: the League 
provided some, just as turbulent clerics had 
done in earlier generations. Even in the heyday 
of . royalist triumphalism after 1600, those 
alternatives would not be wholly forgotten. 
Behind the faqade of : seventeenth-century 
order, older assumptions about communal 
association and Christian fellowship would lin- 
; ger on: as uneasily assimilated to absolutist 
• thinking as interest-groups rooted in locality or 
social rank would prove-' to be to the adminis- 
trative structure of the State. ■ 

It seems appropriate that Salmon’s final 
essay takes tis into the heyday of royalism 
under Lobis XIV: and that ambiguities (con- 
tinuities?) are well tq the fore. Id the aftermath 
of the Gascon (roubles of the 1660s, the Sun 
King jjtovfcd strikingly respectful of local liber- 
ties. Sagacious management certainly oiled ihe 
. mechanisms of absolutism; but Salmon might 
have said more about the tenacity of institu- 
tions and pressure-groups that made such man- 
agement necessity The theme of .continuity 
ifeart on Itfeas aind attitudes as well.; Good 
Kingship r Louis's gentle handling Of Gascon 
rights was not fo'ibet interpreted simply as 
effecrive kingship. The .keeping of trust be- 
MWeen kipg and Subjects remained more than a 
■maxim of prudence :a point fartiijiar to Louis as 
; if hid been to the acllvlsts of tbe League. lt 
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Should any education ever again be regarded 
* complete which fails to include some study 
at the development of the first nuclear 
weapons and their use against Japan? Here are 
not only most of the ingredients of the best 
fiction, but also elements no fiction could re- 
motely match. Two of these stand out, above 
all- the intellectual elegance and sheer excite- 
ment of the process of scientific discovery, and 
the profound banality and ultimately unlimited 
barbarity of man's political culture. There are 
to be found as well the moral agony experi- 
enced by many of those responsible for un- 
leashing the nuclear genii, together with the 
detail of what, bearing in mind the circum- 
stances and time scale, could fairly claim to be 
the most remarkable industrial achievement of 
all time. And there is too, of course, the un- 
avoidable consideration that forty years later 
the issues raised by the development and use of 
nuclear weapons are still those most threaten- 
ing to us as a civilization, and even, it may be, 

as a species. . 

The story has been told many times. There 
are the official American and British histories, 
many of the principals wrote books or 
memoirs, and several academics and profes- 
sional writers have tackled the whole or part of 
the subject. Even so, Richard Rhodes’s The 
Making of the Atomic Bomb has a great deal to 
commend it. Its perspective is American, but it 
treats fully the European origins of nuclear 
science, and it also manages to relate nuclear 
developments accurately to the wider world 
war. It is clear on the physics, balanced on the 
politics, measured in its judgments and, with 
lew lapses, compulsively readable even when 
one is. familiar with the events described. 


Granted that even relatively ordinary events, 
and even more so the extraordinary ones co- 
vered here, are both too complicated and too 
subjective for any history to be other than par- 
tial and selective, the account Rhodes offers-is 
convincing. Understandably, there are many 
differences of interpretation or judgment be- 
tween his and earlier accounts. For example, in 
their official history Hewlett and Anderson 
state that “The choice of the B29 over the 
British Lancaster, the only other plane suffi- 
ciently large, reflected the disposition to use 
the bomb against Japan." According to 
Rhodes, however, "The Air Force was not 
about to allow a historic new weapon of war to 
be introduced to the world in a British air- 
craft . . In a work of almost 800 pages there 
are also inevitably some blemishes, but they 
scarcely detract from the impact of the whole. 

Rhodes employs the positions of Bohr and 
Szilard as reference points so that as the tale 
unfolds, these two scientists emerge as both 
participants and observers. The technique 
mostly works, however, partly because each of 
them did in an unusual way combine in himself 
these two dimensions, and partly because in 
such a frightening ocean the reader is only loo 
glad of the relatively reliable beacons these two 
figures provide. 

The epilogue, of some forty pages, is less 
satisfactory than the main text. It deals with the 
events of the whole of the first post-war decade 
and is thus inevitably sketchy; and historical 
narrative is here made less important than in- 
sight and argument. Rhodes has certainly 
earned the right to comment at length, yet the 
events of the post-war years, the Cold War, the 
Soviet atomic bomb, the hydrogen bomb and 
the arms race, are best treated as another story 
altogether. There are conclusions enough to be 
drawn from the period to 1945 but Rhodes 
does not make as much of them as he perhaps 
could have. So much changed in 1945. No lon- 
ger was the bomb a secret or the United States 
Congress pliant, no longer were the Russians 
on the same side and the British close partners. 
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The clear goal of winning the war against - in 
Hitler at least - a truly evil enemy was replaced 
by the much vaguer need to contain a commun- 
ism that was certainly not as monolithic nor 
even perhaps as wicked as it was then repre- 
sented to be. Even in assembling Thin Boy and 
Fat Boy there was, as Rhodes brings out, a 
kind of innocence, but after the former des- 
troyed Hiroshima and the latter Nagasaki, in- 
nocence was gone for ever. 

Despite its thoroughness, Rhodes’s study 
still leaves one with questions. A vital one 
relates to the actual use of the bomb. This has 
been much debated down the years, the argu- 
ment often centring on whether or not Japan s 
surrender might have been compassed by some 
sort of military demonstration, involving less, 
or even no, loss of life. A similar debate had 


taken place among the scientists before the 
bomb was used. In his memoirs Truman is 
unequivocal about his decision to use it: Let 
there be no mistake about it. 1 regarded the 
bomb as a military weapon and never had any 
doubt lhat it should be used." Churchill inms 
memoirs is equally uncompromising: “The his- 
toric fact remains, and must be judged in the 
after-time, that the decision whether or not to 
use the atomic bomb to compel the surrender 
of Japan was never even an issue." It is a 
strength of his book that Rhodes makes clear 
the wider context of this profound decision , in 
particular the brutalization which by this lime 
the war had brought about on all sides, and the 
fears, based on clear example, that the 
Japanese would defend their homeland to the 
last, thus inflicting further huge Allied casual- 
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New threats, new uncertainties 


lies. When r«iids like those oil Dresden ami 
Tokyo ci mid kill upwards nl Hlfl.fHKl people, 
where w.is tlu* difference in ilie atonin' 1101111 ]? 
And when nliimsl 7,111)11 Americans had heen 
killed in Inking I wo Jinm iiml I.UHHJin (Jkina- 
wn, how many must he c.\|>eclcd In die in the 
invasion of Japan? It is likely that 1110 M political 
leaders in lilt* oilier belligerent countries would 
have acted exactly as Truman did, at least as 
regards the first use of the atomic hoinh - 
i lm iigli R I miles dues quote Eisenhower's 
opposition tn its use against Japan as recalled 
by F.isen bower himself in 1963. 

1 lie use of the second Iwrnh on August 9. 
only three days after the first, is another mat- 
ter. The target of first choice in this case was 
Kokina. but cloud cover forced the aircraft to 
divert to Nagasaki, a city which, because of 
what Rhodes calls the “genera! confusion", 
received its quota of leaflets threatening 
atomic destruction only uu August 111. It can 
never be known whether the Japanese, given 
longer, would have surrendered without the 
second hnmh. or whether a clearer indication 
by tile Allies that the Emperor could remain 
even after 1 11101111 !i t io na I sur tender won Id have 
facilitated a surrender Rhodes notes that at 
least Army t hief of Staff George Marshall 
Ciiine to recognize that, given the scale of the 
desi ruction at Eliioshiuia. there was an 
appreciable time before what had happened 
was properly assimilated in Tokyo, lie also 
quotes one uf the team which assembled the 
Nagasaki weapon to the effect that "the sooner 
«c could get off another mission, the more 
likely it was that the Japanese would feel that 
we had large quantities nf the devices and 
would surrender sooner”. But a pii/zle still 
remain % us to the exact authorization of the 
second bomb. In his private diary, Truman 
wrote of the use of the atomic bomb in the 
singular (“The target will be a purely military 
one"). But of Leslie Groves's directive releas- 
ing the bomb for use Rhodes says only that 
Marshall and Secretary of War Stimson 
approved it at Potsdam "and presumably 
showed it to Trurhan, though it does not record 
his formal authorisation". I 11 his own account 
of the project, for which he had overall admi- 
nistrative responsibility. Groves says of Tru- 
man that "As far as l was concerned, his deri- 
sion was one of noninterference - basically, a 
decision nut to upset the existing plans.” And 
he adds that “Admiral Purnell and I had often 
discussed the importance of having the second 
blow follow the first one quickly .... It was 
Purnell who had first advanced the belief that 
•two bombs would end the war . ..." As the 
official British historian, Margaret Gouiog. 
says, ii was “especially unfortunate" that the 
date of the second attack w as actually brought 
• -forward, first from August 2h, then from Au- 
■ jgiut 1 1. Truman did intctVedcon August 10 to 
.■ 'halt further atomic bombing - the third bomb 
: ;.Wouki have been ready for delivery oit August 
17 or 18: according to Secretary of Commerce 
■‘Wallace, whom Rhodes quotes, Truman said 
'that 'The though! of wiping out another 
< 100,000 people was too horrible- He didn't like • 
the idea of killing, as he said, 'all those kitts'.” 

;■ That the use of the second atomic bomb may 
. 'not have been specifically authorized by the 
^Preudeht nuy seem remarkable, but it k really 
/.a testament id some fundamental features of 
-the situation: the confusion invariably 
. accompanies war. the widespread desire on the 
paitoftbe AmcncaasataftleVctnoect ihcwar 
7: K :\ov«^tmd the urge to me both ty pes of atomic 
tbbhib jot which k* much time and money had 
been *0 xerc tly 1 n vested 1 (r te also jut jwhE- 

■ ,tte, despite hk subsequent itceeptanw or full 
jcspotoibiHiy, that Trt*m»n,hfiT>«lf preferred 
unit! August 10 not re think in detail bcynml his . 
initial tferisioq to uk (he weapon ;• 

■; ' The tragedy of Nagasaki it already tori deep 
. to be (he greater for bring, evert in thi maJ' 

■ catty I us of 1*M5, unqcttcsaaiy. Bat i(]|irt«hi- 
' * ma and Nagasaki arc to have lasting meaning, 

. hv itin wrb ttf iM^ir HrhvnaM Til Mil 
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American strategic analysis bus changed pro- 
foundly over 1 he past twenty -five years. Dur- 
ing the early I Wills, it was optimistic, positive, 
and dominated by the example of Munich -• 
opposed tlmt is, to any policy of ".ippea se- 
men 1 ". Nuclear deteircnce was semi us the 
solution to national -security problems: it 
offered the prospect of protecting Western 
interests while avoiding nuclear war. with 
strategic stability tu be iiiuint.iiiicd through 
arms control. There was also considerable con- 
fidence in crisis management. In the aftermath 
nf the Cuban missile crisis, l IS Secretary of 
Defence Robert McNamara claimed that there 
was no longer any such thing us strategy, only 
crisis management, furthermore, it was be- 
lieved that even if crisis management failed, it 
might be (wssihlc to limit hostilities. In June 
1962, McNamara gave 11 famous speech in 
which he appeared to envisage the possibility 
nf a limited nuclear war in which the main 
target would be the military capabilities of the 
adversary. A few months earlier, at 11 Nato 
meeting iri Athens. McNamara h.ui extolled 
the virtues of American nuclear superiority. 

The McNamara of the 1980s. however, is 
very different from the McNamara of the early 
196Q». His book Blundering Into Disaster is not 
a formal repudiation of his earlier thinking, as 
he does not admit that he once enunciated 
arguments he now deplores. Nevertheless, it Is 
possible 10 discern in his personal odyssey of 
strategic discovery a major change in strategic 
analysis itself. The works by Morton Halperin 
and Richard Ned Lebow are manifestations of 
the same trend, revealing just how much 
American strategic analysis in the late 1980s is 
dominated by concerns about a nuclear 
"Sarajevo”. The fear of appeasement, based 
on the analogy with Munich, has given way to 
the f caff of war by miscalculation as (> 9 curred in 
July 19J-L 

There is MBE a sign! Scant strand of coniin-: 
uity, of course, maintained by analysts who 
emphasize traditional anxieties and espouse 
traditional recipes. Ibis school, however, has 
been challenged by those whose major concern 
is that the United Stales and the Soviet Union 
might somehow stumble into war. From, this 
perspective, the national -security establish- 
ments of the two superpowers, with their inter- 
locking warning and alert systems arid doc- 
. trines of nuclear war-fighting, are the problem 
itiiher than the solution. 1th stressed that one 
Whir® of deterrence would be catastrophic, 
(bat arms control hit not provided the degree 
• of stability anticipated twenty-five yearn ago, 

■ and that crisis management » something which 
can easily go awry, In short, there has been an 
, upsurge of awareness of the dangers of the 
current situation and of the consequences of 
esrirflng freiHB, ; . 

, Perhaps j the meal rouble:. exponent of 
, Mrategje petwmixm fc Robert McNamara. The 
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luit on each of the occasions lack of information, 
inisinfnrniniinn, nnil misjudgements led to con- 
front niii in. And in each of them, as the crisis evolved 
tensions heightened, emotions rose, and the dangers 
of irrational decisions increased. 

McNamara concludes that the risk of nuclear 
war today is unacceptably high. He also identi- 
fies several misperceptions which make the 
strategic competition between the superpow- 
ers unnecessarily dangerous: these include ex- 
aggerated assessments of Soviet power, the 
belief that the United States can regain super- 
iority, and the contention that arms control is 
rendered worthless by Soviet cheating. Such 
misperceptions, lie claims, have undermined 
support for arms control and increased the ani- 
mosity between the superpowers through 
much of the decade. In turning to the future 
McNamara rejects President Reagan's 
Strategic Defence Initiative as undesirable and 
nuclear disarmament on the scale outlined by 
Gorbachev as unrealistic. His alternative is to 
demand a recognition that nuclear weapons 
can only be used to deter their use by the 
adversary. The implication is that the role of 
miclcnr weapons in the American defence 
posture should he dow ngraded, a development 
which requires that Nato adopt a "no first use” 
posture. 

A variation on the no first use arguments, 
however, is presented scry forcefully in Mor- 
ton Il;il|*erin’s Nuclear Fallacy. Halperin chal- 
lenges the pervasive assumption of the Amer- 
ican national-security establishment that nuc- 
lear weapons have considerable utility and can 
he used to offset shortcomings in conventional 
forces. After a cursory survey of .superpower 
confrontations, he concludes that “nuclear 
weapons have never been central to the out- 
come of a crisis". Nevertheless, they have been 
integrated into the organization, doctrines and 
force structures of (he American armed ser- 
vices, largely, he says, because (he services 
regarded (hem as crucial to the maintenance of 
organizational health and vitality. 

Hal perm's major recommendation Is that 
this process be reversed, nnd that nuclear 
weapons Ihj stigmatized as devices which can 
never be used to win wars. This in turn would 
entail changes in America's nuclear posture, 
with greater emphasis being placed on surviva- 
bility, the separation of conventional and nuc- 
lear forces, and the need not to threaten Soviet 
nuclear capabilities. These steps would en- 
hance “crisis stability". The obvious objection 
is that they would also undermine the Amer- 
ican nuclear guarantee to Western Europe. 
Halperin, in a colourful but misleading phrase, 
characterizes this guarantee as a "doomsday 
machine linked to a roulette wheel". His pre- 
scription is to separate the nuclear and conven- 
tional forces of the Alliance, by making Nato's 
nuclear capabilities invulnerable and placing 
them under the control of the Supreme Allied 
Commander, Europe; if they are used at all it 
should be only for political sign alling and not 
for strictly military purposes. These measures 
should be accompanied by an even greater 
downgrading of nuclear weapons in other 
theatres: "The United State* should procure 
and deploy its forces, develop its war plans, 
qnd make its commitments to defend allies on 1 
the assumption that nuclear devices do not 
crist." Such a development would also make it 
possible far the United States to develop a 
more coherent arms control policy. Halperin is' 
essentially demanding a fundamental shift in 
attitudes arid force structures which have de- 
veloped over many yum. U his prescriptions 
■re too ambitious, the NwK nevertheless suc- 
ceeds in addressing thd issue* in an imaginative 
way. Furthermore.' the concern he expresses 
over “crisis stability" tfumot be lightly dl ? . 
missed. ; 

, The Mine concern animates Richard, Ned 
Lebcw. whbw 

new spells out the dangers qf pi^calculated 
escalation* lost tri control apdprc-oinptioh 


control. The overall tone of the analysis is 
alarmist, but this is almost certainly deliberate. 
Lebow has set out to highlight the dangers 
inherent in superpower crises and to counter 
(hose who see the Cuban missile crisis as the 
model for successful crisis management. He 
has succeeded. Using insights from the July 
Crisis of 1914 as well as Cuba, he shows how 
strategic alerts, command and control prob- 
lems, military rigidity, civilian ignorance of 
military procedures and "cognitive biases”, 
can all contribute to a management failure - 
with disastrous consequences. The book is not 
simply about the pitfalls to be avoided, how- 
ever. The concluding chapter offers construc- 
tive recommendations for minimizing crisis in- 
stability. Perhaps the most important point 
Lebow makes is that crisis management is in- 
herently fallible and that greater emphasis 
needs to be placed on crisis prevention. 

If the thought of the Sarajevo analogy sensi- 
tizes policy-makers in Moscow and Washing- 
ton to the danger of inadvertent war then it will 
be of immense value. But an obsession with 
1914 as the model to be avoided will lead to 
assessments which are as ahistorical as those of 
the previous generation of strategists who were 
blinded by the Munich analogy. There is 
already a tendency in current American analy- 
sis to ndvocate shifts which could provoke the 
kind of instabilities which have been avoided 
for much of the post-war period. This is true of 
two very different responses to the concern 
over a nuclear Sarajevo. One response, associ- 
ated largely with McNamara, has been to advo- 
cate a no-first-use posture for Nato. The other 
solution has been to seek revolutionary means 
to escape from the nuclear predicament: Presi- 
dent Reagan’s Strategic Defence Initiative, 
based an his vision of a world in which strategic 
defences are dominant, is the most obvious 
example. It is significant that McNamara, 
Halperin and Lebow are all critical of SDI. At 
the same time, it is clear that McNamara and 
Halperin - in contrast to Lebow, who offers a 
more reformist and more realistic approach - 
also want changes in posture and doctrine 
which, in different ways, are as radical as those 
envisaged by President Reagan. 

From a European perspective, the attempt 
to downgrade nuclear weapons - especially 
when accompanied by the agreement to eli- 
minate in termediate nuclear forces in Europe - 
could portend the removal of the American 
nuclear guarantee, and therefore create a new 
set of instabilities. Although Halperin explicit- 
ly disclaims this, the kind of analysis which he 
presents inevitably arouses such fears - it is 
only a small step from arguing that nuclear 
weapons bave very limited political utility to 
the contention that they have no utility. It is in., 
this connection that Nuclear Blackmail and * 
Nuclear Balcuice by. Richard K . Betts is paftfeu- : 
larly welcome; not only is it an incisive analysis 
in its own right, but it is also an important 
counterweight to those who insist on the prim- 
acy of the Sarajevo model. Betts's major con- 
cern is the extent to which the strategic nuclear 
balance as. opposed to the balance of interests 
(ie, who has most at stake) determines the 
outcome of Soviet- American crises. In con- 
sidering this, he examines in some detail a 
number 1 of nuclear crises, ranging from low- 
risk cases such is Korea and Indo-China to 
higher-risk cases such as Berlin 1961, the 
Cuban missile crisis and the 1973 Middle East 
crisis. His conclusions are cautious, subtle and 
immensely valuable. He makes It clear that, 
even during the golden age. Of American nuc- 
lear superiority US decision-makers were high- - 
ly cognizant of Jhq‘ devastation that would be 
Inflicted dn American society in the event of a< 
nuclear exchange with .the Soviet Onion . At 
the same, time lje acknowledges that vyhile the 
balance ofinteresls might have been the crucial 
consideration, for; US policy-make rsj the nuc- 
disadvantage weighed more heavily with 
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On the night of President Reagan’s inaugural, 
Mrs Reagan placed a phone call to one of her 
oldest friends. Here is how Gore Vidal, re- 
viewing a hack biography of the presidential 
couple (the source of the anecdote), recounts 
their conversation: 

«nh Nancy, you aren't a movie star now, not the 
SweTt movie star. You're the star of the whole 
S -STbW star of all.” To whi* Nancy 
inswers "Yes, I know, and it scares me to death. 

To which, halfway around the world, at Windsor 
Cane an erect small woman of a certain age some- 
what less than that of Nancy is heard to mutter, 
“What is all this shit?" 

We should be grateful to the Republicans for 
offering Vidal such targets. They produced 
Nixon, after all, with his "eery and touching 
propensity to fuck up", the source of such 
wonderful “odd bursts of candor” as that 
Eisenhower was complex and devious “in the 
best sense of those words”. Then there s 
Elsenhower himself, “reading a speech with his 
usualsenseof discovery”; or Kissinger, "some- 
thing the burglar uses to jimmy a lock" ; or Pat 
Robertson, who welcomed the Israeli invasion 
of Lebanon to 1982 as the longed-for 
Armageddon: "The whole thing is in place 
now, it can happen any time .... But by fall, 
undoubtedly something like this will happen 
which will fulfill Ezekiel." Before Robertson, 
the Evangelical-Republican wing was led by 
the now much-burdened Jerry Falwell. (Is 
there nothing to be said for Falwell, Vidal was 
once asked? “Well”, he deliberated. "I like his 


choir. I like his fat little smile ....") Here are 
Vidal's interpolated comments on a 1981 inter- 
view Falwell gave to the Los Angeles Times : 

We believe that Russia, because of her need for oil - 
and she's running out now [no, she’s not, Jerry] - is 
going to move in the Middle East, and particularly 
Israel because of their hatred of die Jew [so where’s 
the oil there, Jerry?] and that it is at that time when 
all bell will break out. And it is at that time when I 
believe there will be some nuclear holocaust on this 
earth. 

According to Vidal, in the title piece to 
Armageddon?: Essays 1983-1987 , Reagan 
himself believes this scenario. In 1971, when 
still Governor of California, Reagan attended 
a dinner where he sat next to the president of 
the state senate, James Mills. Mills published 
an account of their conversation, in which 
Reagan spoke of Libya's turn to the left as “a 
sign that the day of Armageddon isn’t far off'. 
Reagan then told Mills: “All of the other 
prophecies that had to be fulfilled before 
Armageddon have come to pass. In the thirty- 
eighth chapter of Ezekiel it says God will take 
the children of Israel from among the heathen 
when they’d been scattered and will gather 
them again in the promised land. That has ■ 
finally come about after 2,000 years. For the 
first time ever, everything is In place for the 
battle of Armageddon and the Second Owning 
of Christ.” Reagan then goes on to identify 
Russia as Gog, “the nation that will lead all the 
other powers of darkness . . . against Israel \ 
“It can’t be too long now," Reagan told Mills, 
“Ezekiel says that fire and brimstone will be 
rained upon the enemies of God’s people. That 
must mean they will be destroyed by nuclear 
weapons." 

The conversation with Mills was not, it 
seems, a temporary aberration. During the 
1980 presidential campaign Reagan told the 
adulterous Jim Bakker, of the PTL network, 
“we may be the generation that sees 
Armageddon"; and in the same year the New 
York Times quoted Reagan as calling Israel 
“the only stable democracy we can rely on as a 
spot where Armageddon would come 


(“Apparently, the God of Ezekiel has a thing 
about stable democratic elections prior to sort- 
ing out the Elect", notes Vidal). Views like 
these, Vidal claims, underlie Reagan’s noto- 
rious 1983 description of the Soviet Union as 
“the focus of evil in the modern world". They 
also lead Vidal to conclude that Reagan will 
never sign an arms deal with the Soviet Union: 

“To stop the arms race would be to give the 
victory to Gog." But surely, improbable as it 
sounds, Vidal overestimates the President, for 
whom the long view has never been much of a 
consideration. Less dubious is his assertion 
that the mUlennialists have political clout, and 
that they use it to demonize the Soviet Union, 
thus helping to ensure that “oyer sixty per cent 
of the government’s income is wasted on de- 
fence”’. 

Part of what exercises Vidal about the loony 
right-in addition to the trifling matter of world 
destruction -is its relation to Israel. And at this 
point, “Vidalgate” - Gore Vidal’s bitter quar- 
rel with the Jewish-American right - slouches 
into view. Because of Israel, he claims, the 
Commentary gang has bedded down with the 
moral majority. “We are constrained to take 
our allies where and how we find them , Vidal 
quotes Irving Kristol as admitting. The result, 
especially since the Israeli invasion of Lebanon 
in 1982, is that anyone who calls the new 
alliance into question, or seeks to debate the 
issues that gave it birth, is in danger of being 
labelled anti-scmitic. After 1982, "a wide 

range of Americans were . . . exuberantly de- 
famed, including myself’. But the question of 
defamation is complicated in Vidal’s case, and 
his reprinting here of the 1986 Nation article 
that set off the controversy suggests that he 
wants it discussed. 

Armageddon? is divided into sections. Part 
One contains essays on a range of topics - 
politics, aviation, Hollywood - each of wWcta 
contains an element of autobiography. The 
essays are arranged chronologically , from an 
opening piece on the Washington of Vidal’s 
childhood , to a concluding one about the street 
where he now lives in Rome . Part Two is more 
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teyan University. $27.45 


CAPTIVE VICTORS 

Shakeepeare^sNfarrative Poems 
*nd Sonnets 

By HEATHER DVBROW. “Captive 
Victors fo gn ftiaganL, mhtle, and humane ex- 
pfontkm of a crucial aspect of Shakespeare 
and of literature generally : the ways in which 
rhetorical languag e creates arid embodies 


A POVERTY OF OBJECTS 

The Prose Poem and 

the Politics of Genre 

By JONATHAN MONROE, "Mwroefc 

treatmentof the genre is distinctive 

vtiive. This will be an important book for 

anyone interested to ^prose 

evolution of the avant-garde, or in 


EgHsh, Uoivcniiy of Dlinate. Chicago. 

of California, San Diego* $32.95 


ANDREYBELY 

Spirit of Symbolism 

Edited by JOHN E. MALMSTAD. Audrey 

Bely is regarded as the seminal figure of Rus- 
sian modernism. After a long period of sup- 
pression under Stalinism, interest in his work 

is growing to both East and West. This collec- 
tion of ten original essays by established 
.scholars surveys Bely's work in all genres. 
$49.50 cloth; $19.75 paper 

THE IDEA OF THE BOOK IN 
THE MIDDLE AGES 
Language Theory, Mythology, 
and Fiction 

By JESSE M. GELLRICH. Gdlrichuses 
the insights of such thinkers as Ldvl-Strauss, 
Foucault, and Derrida to explore the continu- 
ity of medieval ideas about speaking, writing, 
and texts. “One of the roost successful at- 
tempts yet to apply contemporary literary 
theory to medieval poetry, “—A. J. Minnis, 
Times Literary Supplement, $10,95 paper. 


— r- * MTos Times Uterary Supplement, $iu,»papw. - " ' . 

. ■:! - of California, San Diego. $32.95 i ■ By JANE GALLO 

THE ELIZABETHAN . READING FAULKNERIAN French psydwanal 

|IffiATRBAN?>™BroK RA1RONOMIA Sa< 3BDY SfaElS 

OF SIR THOMAS MORB" Quito . By WARWICK WADLINOTON. "TWs lure and film to a 

By SCOTT MtAOLUN. ’This book to • By ERIC CHARLBS WfflTE- cou idbe ihebestFruilkersttnlyoftKodec- work. Yet Lacan's n 

S^en^aclilWeitlent, a workof chanpand g^gapeculatWe essa y. ad#; .. ..Ills a«Wtlou>. powerfully vwU- uas to bafflo its ra 

ileTia rtw way u otffens a termed, and quite as prfhtoking h K* Femln^P^c 

has deduced fcstn' the physical cilject a chro- from the thought ofOo^.a apfroac h as ono would expect fiomtheau- offers a novel readi 

to the skUl with On* P-W—B Store tThe Confidence Game InAmrtcan own teortos of. Ii 

' diitoi In the pla^r ; occasion of speech, to central to me ^ a ...ony Li* stotium, Case $27.45 cloth 

f Sir r#k»>ae|tf . invention. $20.85 Western Reserve^ University. $27.45 
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exclusively literary, consisting of es& *y s _ 0I ] 
James, Howells, Logan Pearsall Smith, Fau 
Bowles, Italo Calvino and Anthony Burgess. 

“A Cheerful Response”, from Part One, is 
Vidal’s re-titling of the 1986 Nation piece, 
“The Empire Lovers Strike Back”, and it is 

accompanied by an uncharacteristically 

sycophantic “analysis” of the controversy by 
Andrew Kopkind (“Vidal is a polymath of 
awesome range and versatility”, etc). The on- 
ginal article provoked a storm of semi-orcnes- 
trated protest from Jews and others in re un- 
ited Slates, and since its publication, Vida! 
admits in a laconic footnote to the reprint, i 
am now regularly attacked by Israel Firstere as 
an anti-semite (usually with an adjective like 
‘virulent’ or , lrenzied , ). I have not yet got 

around to responding.” 

“A Cheerful Response" Is short and savage. 

It goes straight for the jugular in a manner 
calculated to offend. Its immediate targets are 
Norman Podhoretz and his wife. Midge Dec- 
ter, “the Lunts of the right wing (Israeli Filth 
Column Division)”. The anger which fuels the 
article is only in part a product of the 
Podhoretzes’ views on defence and foreign 
policy; it also derives from wbat Vidal has 
wiled “neo-con homophobia". In 1980,Decter 
published an article in Commentary entitled 
"The Boys on the Beach". In this article she 
propounded the theory that there is a suicidal 
Impulse at work in homosexual (Vidal some- 
times prefers “homosexualist") promiscuity. 
Vidal’s response at the time was an article en- 
titled "Some Jews and the Gays” (reprinted as 
the title essay to the 1982 collection. Pink 
Triangle and Yellow Star). The essay identifies 
Decter as belonging to “a group of New York 
Jewish publicists” who 

know that should the bad times return, the Jews 
would be tingled out yet again. Meanwhile, like so 
many Max Neumanns (Neumann was a German Jew 
who embraced Nazism), the new cIsas passionately 

supports out ruling class - horn the Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank to the Pentagon to the Op-Ed page of The 
Walt Street Jou mal - while holding in fierce contempt 
what they think our rulers hold in contempt: faggots, 
blacks ... and the poor. 


RED VIRGIN SOIL 

Soviet Literature in the 1920# I 

By ROBERT A. MAGUIRE. First pub- 
lished in 1968, this classic work is a richly 
detailed study of Red Virgin Soil , the most 
significant Soviet literary journal of the 
1920s. It is also a comprehensive survey of 
Soviet Utenuy culture la the critical period 

between tbe raid of the Civil War and the on- 
slaught of the Stalin revolution. $1425 
paper 

THE CONCEPT OF STYLE 

Revised and Expanded Edition 

Edited by BRREL LANG. First published 
in 1979, this collection, brings together 
eleven essays, by prominent literary theo- 
rists, art historians, philosophers, and musi- 
cologists, which address the rale played by 
style in the arts and literature. This edition 
contains a new postface and an additional 
essay by the editor. $16.45 paper . 

READING LACAN 


By JANE GALLOP. The influence of the 
French psychoanalyst Jacques Lacan has 
extended into nearly ©very facet of the 
humanities and social sciences, from litera- 
ture and film to anthropology and social 
work. Yet Lacan's mstfor mLEcrUs, contin- 
ues to baffle Us readers. . In .this sequel to 
Feminism and Psychoanalysis , Jane Gallop 

offers a novel reading of Lacan based on his 

own theories of language. $9.85 paper; 
$27.45 cloth, 
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Though "Pink Triangle anil Yellow Star" 
argues for an alliance of lews and gays - “lews 
and hntnoscxua lists sire in the same fragile 
boal, and one would have to he pretty obtuse 
nut to see the common danger" - it also, in 
places, identifies Jewish homophobia ns some- 
thing deeper and older Ilian mere neo-eon* 
servalive expedience ("holding in fierce con* 
tempt what they think unr rulers hold in con- 
tempt"). For Vidal also believes that Jews arc 
culturally predisposed to homophobia; that 
homophobia is a natural outgrowth of “the 
Mosaic paradigm". This is a theory most elo- 
quently propounded by Vidal's hest-known fic- 
tional creation, Myra Breckinridge, whose 
adventures, and those of her alter ego, Myron, 
have been newly reissued - bound together, as 
it were - in a single volume. "For the Jew", 
declares Myra, 

the family ii everything; if it had nut been, that 
religion which they 10 cherish (hut happily do not 
practice) wuuld have long since ended and with it 
their baleful seme of identity. As a result the Jew 
finds literally demoralizing the normal human drive 
inward promiscuity. Also, the Old Testament in- 
junction nut to took upon the father's nakedness is 
the core of it puritan isui which finds unbearable ihc 
thought that the male in himself might possess an 
Iniiiiisic mime licences, either aesthetically or sen- 
sually. In fact, they hate the nulc body mid riliiiilly 
tear the penis in order m remind the man so de- 
formed that his rex is unlovely. It is, all in all, a 
religion even more dreadful than CTiriMinnity. 

The charge that "A Cheerful Response" is 
nniiscmitic rests on what lVuJIiorctz calls "the 
ressu rue lion of the two classic theories of 
aiili-seniitism -the Jew as alien and the Jew as 
the conspiratorial manipulator of malign pow- 
ers dangerous to everyone else*’. When in 1 960 
Pod ho re u admitted to Vitlnl that the Amer- 
ican Civil War was to him “as remote and 
irrelevant as the Wats of the Roses", Vidiil 
concluded that Podhoretz "was not planning to 
become an assimilated American,. to use the 
old-fashioned terminology; hut rather, his first 
loyalty would always be to Israel". When 
better “goonily" defends American imperial- 
ism on the grounds that much of its conquered 
territory would come under democratic rule. 
Vidal rightly lambasts her: "We stole other 
people’s land. We murdered many of the 
inhabitants. We imposed our religion - and 
rule - or the survivors. General Grant was 
ashamed of what we did in Mexico, and so am 
I. Mark Twain was ashamed of what we did in 
the Philippines, and so am I." That Decter is 
not ashamed, writes Vidal, in s passage singled 
out by bis critics, is because “in the Middle East 
another predatory people is busy stealing other 
.people’s land in the name of an alien theo- 
cracy. She » a propagandist for these pre- 
dators." 

Though “people" here meads “Israelis’' 
rather linn "Jews'* (the Israelis being “another 
.. predatory people" like the American imperiai- 
t i«5 at the furtdt thie century), this is still a trifle 
•; pjffirosive. Fm Vkfal feck arty swjuc of- enjoys 
•. b tbs note of menace his phrases echo, like his 
admirer Chiutophdr Hitchens, writing recent- 
ly (October 16-22) in the TL5 about a 
comparably "hard-nosed" idiom (that of John 
‘ Gregory Dunne in hb novel The Red White and 
. Blue), I find “the sheer relish and pungency" of 
r ' such writing unsettling. “Since spades may not 
b« called spades in freedom's land, let me spell 
i.i* sflbuT, continues Vidal, Well yes, but not if 
'jrim want also to call Macks spades (ftfrich is 

• . port of the, joke, after all). The; Vidal of "A 
VChcerful Response" is past caring: be means to 
^pegk .tte truth as he sees (t - about Israeli 
■agg^siKmi abbot the .power :apd potential 
• uto^pukMMflwaot the Israel lobby <“* small 

number of American Jews") - but he also 
j means io wound. Fbr alt ib air of the “naughty 
Frank" (Kopkind’s phrase), “A Cheerful Re- 
.sporise" -tt. fuelled by anger and a desire fpr 
.1 revenge, emotion* which breed thejr own 
[polemical onacroFulousiKM, 

•? Elsewhere, the volume is a treat. M of the 

■ many rfrtiwv including a controlled 'and 
: perceptive .maltoc. characteristic of previous 

' collect tom, Empire, on the other hand, Vidal’* 
^Latest maujve (mtalmciitof batfenfd biography 
(“Of course I like my country”, he tells Decter 
■in “A Cheerful Response", “After atl, I'm ft* 

. current biographer**) ii a relative dftoppolnt- 

• meat, at least in coaiparison to ict 

immediate predecessor. Eipptrr la Urn fifth of 

■ Vfdfll's cycle of American historical novels. 
Hie period It coven is i89S“l9U6. year» ;ln 


which the United States underwent a crucial 
‘•Lift from Republic to Empire. The novel 
opens with news of victory in the Spanish - 
American Wnr. After a mere ten weeks of 
sporadic fighting the United Slates had ac- 
quired an immense new empire, one which 
wuuld eventually include Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
(ilium, Panama, the Duniinicun Republic and 
the Philippines. This was also the period, Vidal 
suggests, when the United Stales ceased to be 
governed by those who "knew"; that is, by a 
cultured patriciate whose passing the novel 
laments, even while registering its failings. 
“Our turn-of-lhc-century imperialists ", Vidal 
writes in Armageddon?, "may have been 
wrong, and I think they were. But (hey were 
intelligent men with a plan, and the plan 
worked.” 

As in earlier volumes of the cycle - Washing- 
ton DC (l%7). Burr (1973), 1876 (1976, of 
course), and Lincoln (1984) - Empire mixes 
fictional with historical figures. The central 
fictional characters in this case are Caroline 
Sandford and her half-brother Blaise, who arc 
related to people, fictional os well as historical, 
from enrlier novels. The most important of the 
figures from history arc John liny, Ambassa- 
dor to the ( hut t of St James, Secretary of Slate 
to McKinley mid Roosevelt, and cx -assistant 
secretary to Lincoln; Henry Adams; William 
Rnndolph Hcarst; and Presidents McKinley 
mid Theodore Roosevelt - though (here arc 
also appearances from Adams’s brother 
Brooks, author of the imperialist manifesto 
Law of Civilization and Decay ( 1895). Henry 
James, Mark Hanna, Rlihu Rout, and others, 
ns well ns a passing reference to Vidal’s 
grandfather, Thomas Core, Senator from 
Okluhonta. 

The novel logins, appropriately enough 
given its period, as Jamesian pn die lie. Caro- 
line is twenty, an orphaned American heiress 
who h;u lived most of her life in Puris. Like 
Isabel Archer in The Portrait of a Lady ("as 
nearly perfect a work as a novel can be”, we 
team from Armageddon?), she is determined 
to be free and to see the world; though in 
Caroline's case it i« America rather (li.in 
Europe she means tu discover. Secretary Hay 
is at first a sort of Mr Touchett, his son Del the 
fated Ralph. Del's perfunctory demise is 
something of a joke; but Vidal's witty depic- 
tion of the Master himself is deeply respectful, 
full of a sense of how formidable and penetrat- 
ing asocial presence James must have been, for 
all his fantastical manner of speech. 

The Jamesian echoes only begin to recede 
when Caroline joins her brother in America. 
For it U here that both characters attach 
themselves to a new and ominous presence in 
the land: the popular press, source of a power 


"no ruler could . . . exercise". "A young 
American woman who chose to publish a 
newspaper wns not quite within his grasp”, says 
Hay of James, when he and Caroline meet 
again in Washington. But having Caroline 
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resuscitate (by taking down-market) a staid 
and ailing Tribune suits Vidal's purpose admir- 
ably, since it helps prevent the novel from 
splitting into fictive and historical strands. 
(That Blaise and Caroline dispute their father’s 
will also helps in this regard, by echoing the 
larger imperial themes of inheritance, legi- 
timacy and deception.) Binise works for 
Hearst, who emerges as the most powerful 
figure in America, electoral setbacks notwith- 
standing. As Hears! tells Roosevelt at the end 
of the novel, in one of the best of its several 
set-piece confrontations: "I made war with 
Spain and won it. All my doing that was, and 
none of yours. Ever since then, the country’s 
gone pretty much the way I’ve intended it to 
go, and you've gone right along, too, because 
you had to." 

Though Hearst belongs to a rising class, he’s 
no more a democrat than the aged oligarchs he 
replaces. Democracy has always been some- 
thing of a pious fiction in Vidal's American 
novels; nor are his heroes of the old order 
much concerned with the needs of “the 
people", American or otherwise. What they 
are concerned with, and admired for, is 1 
intelligence, irony ("I hate irony", Roosevelt is 
baited into admitting) and knowledge. "They 
are the last", Caroline says of Hay, Adams and 


Wreakers of reaction 


David Chalmers 

WYN CRAIG WADE 

The Fiery Cross: Hie Ku Klux Klan in America 
526pp. Simon and Schuster. £18. 

, 0671654551 

We are accustomed to thinking of terrorism, 
■pah from in Northern Ireland, as something 
shipped into the advanced societies of the West 
from outride, the overflow from independence 
struggles, separatism, left-wing revolution*!" 
i«., right-wing death squads, and the un- 
fathomable Middle East. For this reason the 
atavism of the American Ku Kiut Klan, with 
it* pointed conical hats and flowing white 
robes, has held t particular punling fasdna- 
lion. ' : ‘ 

The first Klan, originated py former Con- 
‘ federate officers after the American Civil War, . 
■ took Hi name from the, Creek word for cfrtfe, 
"kukloR’Y and launched n cehturv-and-a- 
quarter -long attack bn Neck people and, in (lie 
twentieth century, tut other minorities, By the 
time the national .government used force to 
' suppress it in the early Ij&TOs, KUAvtotyae© 
had ajkeady driven black men out of myelvo/ 
the political fife of . the ^th. The KIan was 
rtcfcafedta a politically powerful rurthisl 
. wganhatiori in the 192fofi ianguti bed during 
the Creel Depression arid disbanded firing 
. the Seq^Worid War, jftivived Mie wards,, ft 
; attempted -at ' ^v«ge ‘though rftweitoitful 


opposition to the civil rights movement of the 
1960s. With tome ups and tnore downs during 
the 1970s and 80s* the membership in its com- 
peting organizations has fallen to fewer than 
10,000. Still capable of acts of violence, though 
likely to be punished through the courts, Klan 
leaders ate increasingly caught up with new 
extremely antiseraitic radical right groups such 
as the "Aryan Nation", which seek theater- 
throw of the American government. 

Wyn Craig Wade’s history of the Klan essen- 
tially follows the traditional accounts. Well re- 
searched and well written, it is primarily a 
story-teller’s book; which: fills in details but 
doe* not offer new Interpretations. In each 
portion df the book^ Wade concentrates on 
stone* of thoto 'who rad, fought, or suffered at 
the hands of the Klan: Reconstruction era vic- 
tim*; President (tost who tried to stamp otit 
Klan violence; the motion-picture gtnius D. 
W. Griffith, who helped j|» rebirth in the Wen- 
-tleth conlury; D. C-.Slephcntoft, whose coiii 
victioft for sex-murder hmteried ft* decline; 
myriad* of pbst-Setoml World War Would-be 
K^p^dUMed lUchasDoc^iwri, Lycurgu* 
Spirits, Ace Carter, Bobby ;Sbetton, J; B. 


their circle at the end of the novel. “Last of 
what7” a friend asks. “Last - believers." But 
what it is they believe in, aside from themselves 
and their interests, is hard for Caroline to put 
into words. When she admits to Adams that 
she's always wanted to be part of his circle, 
what she says is “I wanted to - know" (another 
of those signifying, Jamesian hesitations). 
“That is it", says Adams. "That is ail there is, to 
want to know . . ,”. Such an ambition - or 
distinction - is itself Jamesian. “In a James 
drama”, writes Vidal of The Golden Bowl, 
“ not to know is to be the sacrificial lamb .... 
One may or may not like Maggie (I don’t like 
what she does or, indeed, what she is), but the 
resources that she brings to bear, first to know 
and then to acf are formidable." Hay, Adams 
and now Caroline are meant to be formidable 
in just this way. They understand themselves 
and the world, and enter into history, forward 
their “plans”, without illusion. 

What they don’t enter into much, however, 
is fictional life. Too many of the characters in 
the novel are viewed ab extra , as collections of 
tags and tics. The weakness in characterization 
may derive from several sources. To begin 
with, there's the simple fact of how much else 
Vidal means to do in the novel, how much 
“knowledge" - about politics, foreign policy, 
society, fashion, interior decoration, popular 
music, eating habits - he means to pack in. 
Then there's the difficult - if also lucrative and 
laudable - business of addressing the widest 
audience possible (the American print run of 
Empire was two hundred and fifty thousand 
copies). Vidal is unlikely to overestimate the 
perceptive powers of the greater American 
public. Whatever the reason, though, too 
many of the characters in the novel are 
perfunctorily drawn. Every lime Adams 
appears we are reminded of his tiny body and 
wizened face; (he characterization of Hay’s 
wife Clara consists of nothing more than 
reiterated references to her bulk; Theodore 
Roosevelt is all “tombstone teeth" and 
meaningless bustle; even Hay remains sha- 
dowy, for all the prominence of his "point of 
view". As for Caroline, she seems assembled 
rather than embodied: part Isabel Archer, part 
Maggie Verver, part Madame Merle (even, as 
others have suggested, part Myra Breckin- 
ridge). What is missing from Empire , for all its 
wit and learning, its narrative and expository 
strength, is precisely that novelistic power, a 
power of embodiment and suggestion, so finely 
celebrated in Vidal’s literary essays, those on 
James in particular. Too often we have to be 
told what's going on within a character. In a 
different novel, the sort of novel Vidal reads 
rather than writes, we’d be expected to figure it- 
out for ourselves, to "know". 


Reconstruction Klaii as intent on restoring 
traditional black subordination in the South, 
but mar$ his account by use of the pejorative 
terms “carpetbaggers” and “scalawags" for the 
white opposition. He sees the revived 1920s 
Klan as a product of anxieties and fears over a 
rapidly changing society, but overstates the 
role of fundamentalism (as he does with the 
“Moral Majority” in the 1970s and 80s), with 
which he wrongly identifies the Campbellites 
(or Disciples). In his fascination with the Indi- 
ana story. he misses the extent of Klan power 
elsewhere aqd the degree to which it tore itself 
apart In practically every part of its empire. 

_ Wade’s setae of the personal and the drama- 
tic Inclines him towards overstatement. As the 
Stephenson cose, ("more than any single fac- 
tor?) is credited for bringing doom the 1920s 
K|an, the fascinating story of the brave young 
secret agent, Stetson Kennedy, is offered as 


. ^ «* 
tiers StcUod Kennedy, u»$ qmlatnyer aKebt 
/ .utftyuftorjf and MorraDees, q» Dlr&utf of 
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B “ tok^lonary working-class movement, its socio- 
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The mummy’s voice 


7,inov.V Zinik 

ALANBRIEN 

ijiidn- The novel 

703pp. Seeker and ^ Warburg. £11.95. 

0436068 400 

(Jtatnat the beginning of Unin: The novel, the 
!S. Lenin, observing his father's body in its 
Sf. has premonitions of his own funeral: 


coffin, nas pom*#™™- - . 

-What I saw could have been a waxwork model i 

of me Me dressed up, made up, to look like a 
middle-aged functionary, your typical en- 
nobled civil servant.” "A waxwork model ex- 
acilv describes how Lenin’s embalmed corpse 
in the Mausoleum looks today. The techniques 
of mummification were in a rudimentary state 
at the time of Unin’s death in 1924. (Stalin and 
the mummified leaders of other Soviet bloc 
countries - China, Bulgaria and Mongolia - 
were luckier.) As a result, it is now difficult to 
say how many of Unin’s original features have 
been saved for posterity. Spare parts for the 
mummy are regularly supplied by the Lenin 
Mausoleum Research Institute in Moscow, the 
lop-secret organization which employs the 
most sophisticated Soviet embaimers, make- 
up artists and artificial-limb engineers. During 
the Second World War the mummy was evacu- 
ated to safety beyond the Urals, where it was 
preserved, coated with ice, and guarded by a 
special unit like the one deployed at the 
Mausoleum. 

The Egyptian secrecy in which Lenin s 
corpse is shrouded is reflected, as befits Marx- 
ist logic, by the enigma of his spiritual legacy, 
his biography or, rather, the iconography of his 
life. Was he one-quarter Jewish? Was he a 
German spy during the First World War? Was 
his progressive paralysis caused by syphilis (as 
the results of the autopsy showed), with his 
brain shrunk to the size of a child's fist? Was, 
then, the October Revolution caused by the 
outburst of feverish activity characteristic of a 
syphilitic mind some time before death? What 
were the relationships between Lenin, his wife 
Krupskaya and mistress Inessa Armand, apart 
from, as Alan Brien suggests, Lanin’s view of 
copulation as some sort of Hegelian dialectic? 
Answers to all these blasphemous questions 
are firmly kept in the sealed archives of the 
Lenin Library and in the Institute of Marxism- 
Leninism. Under Khrushchev some of Lenin s 
administrative memoranda during the first 
years of the Revolution were published. They 
showed that he had organized the first correc- 
tive labour camps for the petit-bourgeois intel- 
ligentsia and also re-introduced censorship. 
£ut these revelations were short-lived and 


quickly hushed up. Nowadays, public opinion 
still vacillates between the iconographic Lenin 
of Soviet school-books, with his banal truisms 
(“Better less but better", "Cinema is a great 
art-form", “We will go the other way"), which 
have become an inexhaustible source for un- 
official parody and anecdote; and the image 
drawn by writers such as Solzhenitsyn, who 
present Lenin as a paranoid mediocrity bent on 
destruction. 

Unfortunately, Alan Brien is seemingly too 
modest and too honest in his capacity as 
Lenin’s fictional biographer to attempt either 
to desecrate the tomb of Lenin’s private life, or 
debunk him as a public figure. Instead, he has ^ 
chosen to tell his well researched story of \ 
Lenin's life as it might have been written by 
Lenin himself, and to analyse the history of the 
period through Lenin's eyes. With enviable 
equanimity and benevolence, the author 
makes his Lenin keen on self-criticism but not 
without understanding of his own indispens- 
able historic role in revolution. The result is a 
predictable metamorphosis of an idealistically 
minded student of law, bored with life in a 
provincial town, into a law-maker whose altru- 
ism steadily recedes, leaving the reader to take 
on the weight of boredom. Strangely enough, 
Brien's literary method, consciously or not, 
emulates the ideas of the Sots- Art movement in 
the Soviet Union and abroad, whose founders, 
the artists Komar and Melamid, juxtaposed 
and collated different manifestations of Soviet 
reality - without making a moral judgment, 
letting a Soviet phenomenon speak for itself. 

Verisimilitude, however, suffers from the 
Englishness of Lenin’s manner of speech. 
There Is very little here of the notorious clumsi- 
ness of Lenin's Russian syntax, his lawyer’s 
tendency to pile up one sentence on another, 
mixing high and low styles, his proverbial over- 
indulgence in the prefix “arch-" ("arch- 
enemy", “arch-reactionary" etc), his fondness 
for exclamation marks! The Lenin of the novel 
speaks, rather, in the accents of an English 
public schoolboy. He refers to Stalin as "Uncle 
Joe" well before the Second World War and 
t nicknames (he famous Russian rpatbepadtian 
; Lobachevsky, “Lob"; similar diminutives are 
p applied to his Party comrades, 
s The impression is strengthened by the way in 

i which, throughout the book, Brien explains 
- each and every thing Russian for the convenl- 
s ence of his English readers. Thus we are m- 
it formed (by artificially introduced explanatory 
V remarks) that, for example, the name Stahn 
■- means the Man of Steel and that Lenin Is the 
[- Man from the Lena ("A Siberian river I be- 
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lieve. Full of gold too, they say.”) Bearing in 
mind Lenin’s legendary obsession with dic- 


tionaries, this constant appeal to the English 
reader drives one to the bizarre conclusion that 
this autobiography was meant to be read in 
England. Was Lenin an English spy too? 

Things are further complicated by the fact 

that Brien has chosen to shape Lenin’s fictional 
autobiography in the form of a diary. Dianes 
are not written to be read by outsiders, le ast o E 
all by foreigners. In fact, this diary could not 
have been written at all, because the diary is a 
forbidden literary form for a revolutionaiy. 
“Write down as little as possible. Never take 
notes of anything that might compromise you 
or your comrades- it is better to forget a detail 
than to hand it across to the enemy": Lenin 
copies out, in his diary, this instruction to the 
underground revolutionary Worker, arid then 
goes on to do exactly the opposite, recording 
for 700 pages, in minute detail, conversations 
with his comrades, their names and addresses, 
intrigues inside the Party, revolutionary plans 
and tactics, the strengths and weaknesses of nis 
ideological opponents. The artificiality of 
these “diaries" reaches its peak when Bnen has 
to invent ways to enable the hero to keep on. 
writing after suffering two strokes and progres- 
sive paralysis. Lenin “dictates” his diary, the 
diary is written “for him”, the words are de- 


Meeting and parting 
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Elaine Feinstein 

carolromens 
Plato Park 

212pp. Chatto and Wi ndus. £ f 0.95 . 

0701132027 

Selected Poems 

160pp, Chatto and Windus. £5.95. 

.070113201 9 • ' ' 

In “A New Song", written in quatrains whose 
rhythm makes every rhyme jar and resonate, 
Carol Rumens sets out perfectly clearly the 
sources of her allegiance to an Eastern, Euro- 
pean identity which, in her own life, can only 
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pean identity which, in ner own me, Arkady has a passionate «« - 

be at one remove. And yet, reading her poems, t K!n g English, Ilya n more realistic sense of t 

it is impossible not to feel that she is in Button » vfllue of Beat i es records, which he 
looking for a shape in the outside world that illicitly from the Voitie of Amenta. Dur 

.accounts for heir own senseof displacement. It ^ s h or t holiday, Elizabeth becomes se - 


other lives which attracted her to fiction, Plato 
Park, Rumens’s first novel, is intrigumg tn ds 

fluent understanding of the world of Borodin s 

witty and informative novel, Partings: the 
Moscow world of media wheeling and dealing 
which bears such an uncomfortable similarity 
to its counterpart in the West. She takes char- 
acters from both sides of the Mrtjm, a « 
passionately attracted to the worldtheydont 
know- Arkady, a poet who works on a literary 
journal, and makes sense of his life through 
sexual conquest; Elizabeth, the student daugh- 
ter of an English academic on holiday with him 
inMoscow; and Ilya, once a gifted stadent at 
the Conservatoire , who lost his place through a 
mixture of sexual jealousy and anti-scmitism. 
Arkady has a passionate admiration for every- 
thing English, Ilya n more realistic sense of the 
of Beatles records, which he 


■ accounts for heir own sense of displacement. It ^ s h or t holiday, Elizabeth becomes se - 
. may be that her very finest poems ( Utter Involved with Arkady a^ falls m love 

. : from South London”,' for example) embody ^ thIlya|an dthenovd traces what effect these 

.: something else, a narrative exploration of the encQU J ters have on them a|l over a number of 

, fc i'tocal commonplaces of her. own experience, _ . using , etters ( one from Arkady to m- 
;and that it is in theie, rather than in. the poems ^ be{h> long reveaUngbut .never sent, con- 

/•; ; with gtaiider themes, that we find her own wry ^ some affectiogly credible poems) add 
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drab and rickety, and the oilcloth on the table , 
nocked with burnholes, makes him feel the 
sleaziness of his whole unromantic pursuit of 
her He is quite mistaken about Elizabeth s 
innocence, however, and even more about her 
inaccessibility; but Elizabeth makes her own 
mistakes, since she altogether misreads fos 
genuine emotion and finds him pushy. Her 
vision of Ilya ("All we ever talked about was 
music") would also have been very surprising 
to Arkady, who has no sense of any lyricism in 
his Friend, though he is sorry when he is gaoled 
for hooliganism after a demonstration de- 
manding the right of Jews to emigrate. • 

A subplot concerns the diary of Boba, which 
Arkady is asked to take to England after it has 
been translated. Boba, whoonce ran a feminist 
journal raided by the KGB, was tortured by 
them as a lesbian and thereafter sent to 
psychiatric hospital where she dies flghdng to 
resist the poisonous drugs. In some ways 
Boba’sown diary is the most ambitious piece of 
writing Rumens attempts, since she is forced to 
take on threats which cannot be dealt with in 
urbane terms; perhaps for this reason, the syn- 
I tax of Boba's own journal dissolves as stie is 
driven out of her mind by dings. 

This is a departure for Rumens, since so 
much of the pathos and courage of her poetry 
: oomes from, the way in which she confronts 
painful. experience with balance and control. 
To read he* Selected Poems , however, is to 
watch her abandoning safety, and finding an 
utterance which makes her one of the finest 
younger poets writing in England ipday. 


ciphered from the movements of his mouth. 

The reader, in fact, would be better advised 
to ignore the ambiguities and contradictions of 
the diary form and view the hook as a kind of 

posthumous testimony, a confession addressed 

to the Western world, to the English reader; a 
document delivered from beyond the grave - 
smuggled out of the Mausoleum. Probably it 
should be regarded as yet another apocrypha! 
item of Leniniana, of an enigmatic Egyptian 
cull of Lenin’s mummy. With all its grotesque- 
ness this cult was necessary for the Soviet sys- 
tem. Paradoxically, it was a typically Leninist 
invention in its logic. A visible token of Lenin s 
continued presence and simultaneously of the 
mystery of wliat constituted the real Lenin, it is 
the perfect repository for ideological endorse- 
ment of whatever currefit Soviet policy hap- 
pens to be. Former leaders are customarily 
accused of distorting Socialist ideals and the 
norms of Party democracy laid down by the 
great Lenin, which the current leader is trying 
to restore to their former glory by appealing to 
Lenin's mummy. A proper quotation from the 
mummified classic is usually “discovered” in 
the archival tombs to support such an appeal. 
No wonder that towards the end of the book 
Alan Brien’s version of Lenin explains to a 
Western readership his own understanding of 
the words “perestroika” and “glasnosf, 
obviously for Gorbachev's sake. Will the day 
come when the Russian people and the rest of 
the world will not need 10 read Lenin's prophe- 
tic diaries? . 


NEW 
ACCENTS 
The First 
Ten Years 

* Properly deaf to the cries of panic 
from backwoodsmen every- 
where, the ’New Accents’ series 
has continued Its pioneering role 
of making available to every stu- 
dent and teacher the most impor- 
tant developments In modern 
cultural theory. All of them owe it a 
debt of gratitude for its boldness 
and high quallty.9 J 
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Shouldn't you find out more? Yaur 
local bookshop has the answers, or 
you could write to: the Academic 
Promotion Department 
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The anti-war war 


The scapegoat’s demise 


Mark Childress 

JOHN CALVIN IIATCIfKLOK 

American Falls 

€tl9p|i. Grafton. Paperback , 

II5MIIK5HIH 

While the United Stale* today luxuriates in 
television reminiscences of Vietnam, many 
American novelists arc reaching back to ex- 
plore an even bloodier and more divisive con- 
flict, which in Ihe South Is still referred to on 
occasion as "The Wur of Northern Aggress- 
ion". Politically-minded fiction -writers, in par- 
ticular - among them (lore Vidal, 'loin Wicker 
uiid William Safi re - have found along the 
twisting road from First Hull Run to Appomat- 
tox the signposts of our modern discontent. 
Now comes John Calvin Batchelor, author of 
The Birth of the People's Republic nf Antarc- 
tica, with u dense and ambitious novel of a Civil 
War we hadn’t imagined before. 

American Falls tells of n desperate clandes- 
tine wur between the two fledgeling Secret 
Services. Union and Confederate. The year is 
1H64. Driven by the South's declining fortunes 
on the battlefields, Jefferson Davis has sent 
saboteurs and agent -provocateurs into Canada 
to promote Copjierhead anti-war efforts in 
Northern cities and harass the war-weary 
Yankees across the border. Abraham Lincoln 
is in deep political trouble as the wur drugs un 
and the election approaches; he can't afford 
mass arrests of the traitors, even when they 
infiltrate the city of New York and plan nn 
incendiary uprising for Election Day, hut he 
can send his spies to keep an eye on tilings. 

Though we are shown the greui leaders in 
intriguing glimpses, Batchelor's concerns are 
with the agents themselves, in a lime of con- 
fused loyalties and increasing bloodthirstiness 
on both sides. His staunch Union detective. 
Captain Amaziah Butter, is a burly soldier 
from Maine, a veteran of the Virginia battle- 
fields. obsessively dedicated to tracking his sly 
Rebel foe, one ■ John. Olipbanl, Mysterious, 


aloof and incredibly cool, Oliphnnt is the sort 
of spy wlio\ never quite sure whom he's work- 
ing for, or if lie's working at all. 

Butter trails Oliphnnt from the border at 
Niagara Falls to New York , and there follow* a 
lovingly rendered tour of the old city as he 
meets his fellow conspirators (or does he?). 
This is the hyphenated New- York of Thurlow 
Weed and Minium's Museum nnd the torch- 
light parade. Batchelor's sweeping brush is nt 
its best on this broad, vivid canvas. The colours 
and textures arc absolutely right; the era comes 
alive, uml this speaks both for the author's 
prodigious research and his ability to throw 
history into relief with bold, emotionally 
charged characterizations. 

All is not as Captain Butter presumes. His 
superiors keep throwing him off Oiiphant's 
trail, and his prey is himself unsure of his pur- 
pose. Conspiracies develop, unravel nnd de- 
velop ugnin almost without Oiiphant's know- 
ledge. The story moves to Washington City, to 
Lincoln's very parlour. Increasingly. Butler 
and Oliplmnt find themselves devoted to the 
same end: stopping (he wur nt any cost. 

The author travels back in time to 
nntchclliun South Carolina to examine the 
sources of Olipliunt's mystery, and his com- 
plex, vaguely iuccMui ms I nvc life. He gives us n 
fisc ini ling parade of detectives, spies, turn- 
coats, lady radicals - (he dark side of n darken- 
ing war. As in our own day, the most interest- 
ing moral issues arc played out hy the shadiest 
people. In his zeal to explore those issues in 
full, the author occasionally makes his charac- 
ters say or do things that don't feel like inde- 
pendent decisions. But these suspensions of 
belief are temporary , and he brings his story to 
a powerful, satisfying conclusion under the 
roar of the American Falls at Niagara. 

Tliis is a novel about nil kinds of American 
falls - the fall of a nation from innocence, the 
fall of noble -minded men from grace and of 
scales from our eyes. John Calvin Batchelor is 
an immensely serious writer with an unex- 
pected gift foe comic moments. His book de- 
serves. congratulations and a second reading. 
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current authors, about whom I \\f 
little has been published. The 
critics have their own specialist 
subjects and the studies reveal a 
personal approach to each author under discussion. 
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Linda Taylor 

tiAII, GODWIN 
A. Southern Family 
530pp. I leinemann. £1 1 .95. 
(1434 2975J4 


There's nothing like a death to crystallize fami- 
ly feeling. In the ease of the Quicks (the Amer- 
ican southern family in question), it is Lily and 
Ralph's twcnty-cight-ycar-old son, Tlico, who 
dies - he shoots himself, it appears, after shoot- 
ing a woman who has refused to marry him. 
With this act, 'Then concentrates attention nn 
himself in death in a way he never managed in 
life: at best he'd been humnruusly cynical and 
disgusted; at worst, u failure. With the demise 
of the family scapegoat. Then's relations arc 
forced to look elsewhere for blame - particu- 
larly within themselves. 

I laving given herself an excuse for exploring 
hearts and consciences, Gail Godwin embarks 
with gusto on her (ale of twentieth-century 
southern family life. Each member of the ex- 
tended family (Lily, Knlpli, Then's brother 
Rafe, Then's half sister Clare. Then's ex-wife 
Snow, Then's son Jason, (.'hire's friend Julia, 
Clare's consort Felix, Julia's father mid Felix's 
slaughter) has a talc (o he told, n history to be 
explored. Snow, the insolent (in the Quicks' 
eyes) mountain girl, with her trailer home and 
her vulgarity, gets to tell hers in the first per- 


son; which is one way of further separating her 
while engendering the reader’s sympathy. 

Apart from the rich-human-tapestry angle, 
the point of the book is an explication of the 
American South. The story begins with the 
relationship between Clare, the daughter who 
escaped to New York City and became a wri- 
ter, and Julia, the historian who has returned 
to keep an eye on her ailing, sceptically liberal 
father. Though Clare is away from it all, she is 
enmeshed in the mutual destructiveness of the 
Quicks - what Theo calls their polite aggres- 
sion. As representatives of the South, the 
Quicks (despite their get-rich-quick building 
trade money) are sequestered, aloof, bigoted, 
snobbish and introverted - a set of qualities 
informed by their Catholicism. Clare, defend- 
ing herself from them, wraps them up (Theo 
says) in books with happy endings. 

The ending of A Southern Family is bland 
rather than happy, but the weakness of the 
novel lies in the sheer quantity of material used 
to say very little. Not one character in the book 
is developed in a way that counts in a novelistic 
sense: there are no brilliant caricatures, no 
sustained psychological depths. While telling 
everything there is to tell about everyone, it 
seems, Godwin's insights remain wholly unsur- 
prising. The Quicks, billed by one another as 
idiosyncratic, intriguing, provoking, proud, 
bitter, magical, dangerous, anguished, entang- 
led and all the rest of it, might just as well be 
living in Tooling for all the narrative excite- 
ment they generate. 


Putting the house in order 


John Peake 

JOHN ( ROWLEY 
AKgypl 

3Wpp. Uollancz. £11.95. 
11375 041U80 


From rite Deep in Little, Big, John Crowley's 
novels have grown steadily in size. But there 
has been no accompanying increase in flab. 
Rather, the greater the length, the greater ihe 
richness of (he language, the depth of percep- 
tion and the sense of solidity, reality and won- 
der. This new book continues that exponential 
growth. It is as sizeable as Little. Big , and the 
first volume in a projected sequence of four; 
and it makes even its predecessor seem shallow 
hy comparison. 

Crowley is an artificer: the structures he cre- 
ates. the object of paper and ink he finally 
produces, are all as vital to A Egypt as the story 
he has to tell. He makes no secret of the fic- 
tionality of this work. It opens with an author's 
note, which is later reproduced by the main 
character as (he author's note to his own book, 
and the breakdown of the distinction between 
Ihe real and the fictional is part of what A Egypt 
is about. The best way of describing this multi- 
form novel might be to compare it to one of 
Crowley's most vivid creations. The house of 
Edgewood is a splendid architectural curiosity 
which presents a completely different facade 
whichever way you approach it. A Egypt is a 
literary Edgewood, fullofdiffcrcntfagtdes, all 
of which have the same heart. _ • 

History lecturer Pierce Mo f fell stops pff in . 
Ihe Faraway Mountains on his way to an inter- . 
view for a new job. and never completes the 
journey. What he, finds in the town of Black- 
bury Jambs provides him with a retreat, and 
the inspiration for a new book. This book is 
about A Egypt, a country of the imagination 
which may be congruent with the real Egypt, 
and which has been, throughout hUlpry, A 
source of mute and inspiration. Hjs book, 
which hp is only Marling work on by the chd br 
this volume, is about creativity and the histor? 
teal Imagination, and it shares more than a few 
features with Crinvtey'j A Egypt. ■ w . ’ 
Ope of Moffett's inspirttUouafor the book is 
the hhturicaj novelist FdtawrtKraMorW 1 
'TMHhAfc of Blackbury whose books / 

themselves form a coawde table part of the con- , 
tent of AEgypt. Thu* we nfect Giordano Brunp 
whose advnwM id<»« »ci him tit odd* with the 
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novels, but it barely gives a glimpse of whai 
is to be found here. In Crowley’s universe 
everything interacts with everything else. The 
families in Blackbury Jambs with whom Mof- 
fett comes into contact all have (heir parts to 
play; as do the child-minder whose meditations 
take him out into the depths of space; Rosie 
and her child, getting over a divorce, whose 
family possessions include the papers of Fel* 
lowes Kraft; and above all the astrological sys- 
tem that seems, in some way, to subsume the 
rest. 

[ don’t know whether this system is a recog- 
nized one or has simply been invented by 
Crowley; in the long run it doesn't really mat- 
ter. The twelve houses each have their own 
attribute, and the main part of this novel is 
divided into three, each chapter bearing the 
name of one of these zodiacal houses. “Vita”, 
life,. " Lucrum", possessions, and “Fratres”, 
family and friends, are the first three signs of 
this zodiac; and it is possible to' see that each 
chapter reflects, obliquely, the attribute of the 
house it is named for. It seems likely that the 
full significance of this, as of so much else in the 
book, will only come clear when the full zodiac 
of twelve houses and four novels is laid before 
us. 

This may suggest that AEgypt is a dense, 
slow, difficult book, and in a sense it is. But its 
own vivid reality is an absorbing one, and it 
leaves the reader impatient for the second 
volume, 


Crime file 
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WILLIAM BAYER 
Pattern Crimes 

296pp. Michael Joseph; £10.95. 

0718128883 

When severaj identically mutilated corpses are 
discovered in and around Jerusalem, David 
Bar-Lev, head of the Jerusalem police Pattern 
ynmes division, is given the task of investigat- 
tng the murders. H& soon discovers that they 
not pie random killings of a maniac: behind 
!*? em lurks something even more sinister, and 
ms search involves him with Israeli intelligence 
a gepdek, right-wing religious fanatics, a world- 
famous Riiasiari pmlgr 6 sculptor, and a young 
Russian concert cellist, also a defector, once 
r , 5c J*]nl or 's ; mistress, who becomes Bar* 
“J v *• Tlo* 1* a well-written, intricately plotted 
book, which, for once, successfully weaves the 
detective’s personal life into his investigation. 
There is a map of Jerusalem opthe end-papers. 
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SEAN O'BRIEN 

TheFrlgbleners ^ 

64pp. Newcastle uponTyne: Bloodaxe. 
paperback, £4.50. 

1 8522401 3 

Sean O’Brien first came to prominence in A 
Rumoured City . Douglas Dunn’s anthology of 
Hull-based poets; The Indoor Park (1983) con- 
finned his promise, and the opening line 
seemed to acknowledge an inheritance from 
Philip Larkin: “It is so simple, being lonely". 
Now comes The Frighteners, a Somerset 
Maugham Award winner, which opens with a 
marvellous short poem, “In a Military Arc- 
hive", so economical, so witty and sardonic 
and lyrical that it goes straight into the 
memory-bank. The dead listen to the clock, 
smoke, look at their hands, “mend the furm- 
ttge and read” : 

The King's Own —shire Ampersands, 

Preserved as footnotes in the texts 
Of Hockley, Blunden, Hart et al.. 

At ease in the grave-geographies 
Of Arras, Albert and Thiepval. 

Now literature is sent, as once 
Were razor-blades and letters, 

That the dead may study suffering 
In the language of their betters. 

That combines or crosses the unflinching gravl- 
tas of a Geoffrey Hill (line four above) with 
something of the panache of Auden’s best light 


Old muddle 


verse. 

Unfortunately the poems that follow don't 
maintain this exhilarating standard. “Now ask 
for a match. / Your face in my arse, says the 
serving-hatch” of “the Turd Cafe": this is just 
imitation of the later Larkin. Uncertainties of 
tone and direction are evident in nods to 
various other contemporaries such as Peter 
Reading (“ You poets of the little songs I De- 
voted to the muse . . .”), Tony Harrison, and 
the Dunn of Barbarians, and in the glum 
“Ryan" poems of the book's middle section. 
"If you think he’s insufferable you're probably 
right: but if you say so I’ll send him round to 
your house", warns an arch introductory note. 
The idea is to infuse the banality of Ryan’s life 
and times with a redeeming wit, exacting hon- 
esty from a full look at the worst; but too often 
he sounds merely know-all, a lefty mirror-im- 
age of pretty well everything he loathes. 

Things look up again in the book’s last sec- 
tion, with the engaging light verse of “Fiction 
and the Reading Public", which sarcastically 
comments on Norman Mailer's behaviour to- 
wards the victim-hero of The Executioners 
Song in much the same way that James Fenton 
once attacked A. Alvarez's “extremist” theory 
of poetry, and in “Cousin Coat", a “malodor- 
ous companion" to and symbol of his social and 
political attitudes. “And what you are is what I 
tried to shed / In libraries with Donne and 
Henry James", the “clammy itch" of his consci- 
ence: 

Be with me when they cauterise the facts. 

Be with me to the bottom of the page. 


Insisting on what history exacts. 

Be memory, be conscience, will and rage. 

And keep me cold and honest, cousin coat. 

So if I lie. I'll know you're at my throat. 

“After this Poem" achieves a believable 
tenderness, which is a relief after all the tough 
talk that surrounds it, and “Tonight" even 
attempts straight lyric, though the muscles 
needed for that exercise are not very well de- 
veloped. . 

In general one has an impression of o mien 
oiling the machinery, polishing up impressive 
skills, digesting all his contemporaries, on the 
lookout for worthwhile subject-matter. The 
prevailing tone is dour, sceptical, hard-edged, 
and complacent. "How quickly childhood 
makes itself / The subject of al! pain. At least / 
Unhappiness was made to match." This takes 
us back to Larkin, and so do the cadences of 
this same poem, “The Realists”, which circles 
round impoverishment and half-truths and 
polite English fictions. Soon "words will be all 
we can make, / So that meaning deserts them, 
then self, / Until only the voices are left / For 
the listeners awoke on the stairs, / Who have 
learned to believe this is how l These affairs are 
conducted, and think / Of a day they will speak 
for themselves." On the hook s cover Peter 
Porter speaks of “fiction-making monsters’’ 
and “extravagances" pouring out of these 
I poems, but that perhaps takes the will for the 
deed. “Six cranes where the ballet is off / And 
no-one jumps ship”, says "Unregistered and 
that’s all too typical. The ballet is always off, 
the crew immured in self-protective irony. 


JUUiVimiqj r 

Unlikely transfigurations 

- »— ■ ■ tntnn harder. mores 


Anne Haverty 

JOHN WAIN 
Open Country 

80pp. Hutchinson. Paperback, £5.95. 

0091682614 . 

John Wain was one of the angry young men of 
the 1950s, the reasons for whose rage have 
always seemed obscure. He is still quite queru- 
lous in a mellow kind of way. although what 
ride he is on is now more apparent. He is a 
fogey, inclining towards the old muddle rather 
than the new. In his new collection of poems. 
Open Country, he wears the colours of the 
radical conservative. He is for the England of 
his youth and before that, for sailing-ships, 
nature and the industries that bred belching 
chimney-stacks, gave a mood and coIout to 

th *Wain is against the new technology and for 
the old. For Stoke-on-Trent - “Here, coal ana 
clay come together to breed acity / where life is 
strong and resilient though never pretty He 
has a romantic view of Oxford as an arcadian 
grove of academe, regretting, in a tribute to 
Betjeman, that the other William Morris com- 
mitted “moral and aesthetic sedition” with his 
motor-works at Cowley “however uncon- 
sciously by letting his monster loose / to wnng 
the neck of Oxford like a Christmas goose . 

I The poems here are sometimes tendentious- 
ly eccentric, and Wain has a tendency to tug at 
' an image to the point of exhausting it. But 
there are several rugged and vigorous pieces 
written with a faultless ear and a felicity that 
counteracts their prosincss; enough certainly 
to make this collection highly readable. 


Bernard O’Donoghue 

GREVELLINDOP 

Tourists 

95pp. Manchester; Carcanet. Paperback, 

16.95. 

(J 85635 697 2 

GrevelUndop is an unprolific poet. His first 
volume, Against the Sea (1969) contained nine- 
teen poems, about half of which reappeared in 
his second, Fools' Paradise (1977). A few of 
the best from that second volume are included 
in Tourists, which appears now after a gap of 
ten years. Only one poem, the excellent “Ovid 
in Exile", occurs in all three . The first book was 
romantic and bookish; its subject was love, 
often in absence; its element was water; and 
Ovid and Virgil were its abiding presences. 
Though it had some tendency towards flat 


cended this, into a harder, more solid presenta- 
tion of the outside world, particularly in two 
fine poems about manual work, “The Spot- 
Welder’s Song" and “The Barrel-Dance (the 

latter reprinted here). 

The new book. Tourists, is a muldoon, that 
is, a book of short poems followed by a long 
poem bearing an uncertain relation to them 
in this case the title-poem. The book has the 
virtue of the 'unprolific, which h ea ^ 
poem is the only treatment of its subjeC and so 
Stays distinct in the memory. Although 
Lindop’s previous strengths - eloquence, wit 
and concreteness - are in evidence, as weU as 

some occasional characteristic weaknessw^the 

wit trying too hard, as in Monuments , or 
imag2^ pushed too far, or some recidivism 
into the present tense), it is an extremely im- 
pressive achievement, far surpassing its prede- 

““some of .he poem, 


Though it had some tendency towarus Some oi me Been 

observation, and sometimes reacted towards public note: “In Europe E ® r *j g , l dy 

an inflated eloquence, it was a remarkabW painted”, for instance. AndLmdopsal^y 

accomplished first slim volume. Fools proven powers of descriptfo ^ 

Paradise was more varied but less secure, with ary here (indeed au f ..v^araine”: 
a weakness for the introspective, deadly aorist j n excess). This Is the onse g 

present that was such a feature of 1960s and 70s ■ . 

poetry (“I light a lamp”). It sometimes trans- It begins with 

Things being various 

_ • - Vh.rr Aee (1985), which revelled in, or 


twinkling flaw in the magic glass of 
vision, a ghost-mole twirling 
just off-limits: where you look it still 
isn't, but now there's a tease, that haunts 

the confident panning of . 

your gaze, a dropped stitch threatening the 

whole. . . 

This descriptive power is brought into play on 
unlikely subjects, and transfigures them; 
“Summer Pudding" is a recipe, but one of great 
compulsion. The descriptive skills are joined 
by a wit which is both lexical (“pursy' , ' scum- 
bled”) and syntactic (‘‘Litlle-finger-sized"). 
There is an ambitious sequence of twenty-one 
short poems to illustrate wood engravings by 
Bewick, an enterprise evocative of Richard 
Murphy's The Price of Stone. With these , de- 
spite the characteristic precision, a lack of 
something along the lines of the “applications 
that Bewick himself provided for his Aesop is 
felt, I think (some are disconcertingly evoca- 
tive of Punch caption competitions). 

It is, however, neither by this sequence nor 
by the long closing poem that the volume 
stands, but by twenty-odd unforgettable new 
short poems which show a perceptive intelli- 
gence and rare linguistic skill in fruitful col- 
laboration. 


Excellent 

References 

No reader can 
be without 



Simon Rae. 

JAMESLASDUN ' < 

A Jump Start 

46pp. Seeker and Warburg. Paperback, £5. 
0436242435 

James Lasdun's poetry is rich in visual imag- 
ery, delights in traditional forms. and takes as 
Its subject-matter a background that can only 
be described as privileged.. One can almost 
hear the proponents of a social conscience in 
.poetry demanding- of this entertaining and 
accomplished first vplume: Is life no more than 
One long round of foreign holidays, sophisti- 

Li: . - . the nnp. 


Vie Silver Age (1985), which revel ed in, or 
showed a fascination with, the fullness and 
variety of the world of things. In the poem 
. “Buying a Dress”, with a pleasing nod to John 
Donne, Lasdun parades his energetic 
apprehension of captivating detail: 

I'm thinking of tofS'- 

Tryidg on most of London s stock for size 

From Columbine to Pantaloon my 

Were washed in primal splashes, polka dots, 

Ktemcd mascots of the male world - yachts. 

' Hot-air balloons, and motorbikes that traced 
A knee-high Capricorn. Equator waist. 

My Hide Earth, each louvered stall a night 
She'd break from, like a planet to o light. 

Massed colours, samite, lace, merino wool, 

And where she stood, each mbrojiWj 1 Msemed 
. liL-n.fi cuiniinn waterdrop s 


below us in the furrowed sand, / H ,s toppled 
body crushed, and bright with gore, I The bull 
led out alive to fight again. 

The women in Lasdun's poetry tend to be 
formidable - the one in the title-poem is setting 
out to be interviewed for an “M.Phil / In 
Women's Studies" when the car fails to start, 
initiating the race against time with the neigh-, 
hour's jump-lends - while the men, forthe 
most part , find the struggle an uphill one. Thus 
the closing lines of “Bridal"; 

look how the father 
Looms up from a dazzling winter sun - 
Grin of a species welcoming its Own; 

One hand on your shoulder, In Inc other 
A champagne bottle smoking like a gun- 


One long round of foreign holidays, sophis i- ^ bursting, like a swollen waterdrop s 
cfAted girlfriends and dUtist culture? On tneone convexity . . . 

• occasion When politics does intrude In lea . cornucopian vision is again appn- 

with a Politician", the poet admits to having ^ .. portugalj m Fight". The subject of 
.been ariong the hostile mob pelting an entre m ^ of the majority in the book, is a 

ched bastion of the reactionary right -but sttU ™ P®* and ^ fight of the title isabull- 

.ends up haying tea wlth him. / w hich affords the daunting Image of the 

,;The glittering briUiance of Lasdun spOetry is ^ B sllent telephone to ring/ [who] 

-influenced by the Parnassian, Leconte de [h ° unBrme d toreador we saw / 

T Lisle, and versions of two of Jus M ri n a 8tu bborn bull the goads had left / 

; Rfive du Jaguar" and' “Les Elephants * a it nwea kened till suddenly it charged I And 

rammed him «*» «**«* >*" 1 «f m 


In The Poetry of R. S. Thomas (151pp. 
Bridgend. Mid Glamorgan: Poetry Wales 
Press. £ 9 . 95 . 0 907476 51 1) J. P- Ward writes 
that Thomas's poetry "Indicates a strong char- 
acter covering a deep hurt, a piercing visual 
perception, the sharpest intelligence, and a 
profound longing for a gap to be filled , but 
intentionally he introduces biographical details 
“only in so far as the appraisal of the poetry 

seemed to require it.” 


The- unique, one volume 
encyclopedia of world 
literature containing over 9000 
fascinating entries — a rich 
source of literary inf ormation. 

1120 pages, hardback £19.95 
26 Nov 

and no writer can 
be without the 


vVnteis 

& Ajusls !| 
Earhook 

1988 


The classic reference work for 
authors, artists, journalists, 
publishers — and for the writer 
inside everyone struggling to 
get out! 

520 pages paperback £5.95 
available now 

Available from bookshops 

A &C Black PO Box 19 , Huntingdon 
CarabsPEi93SF 
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In the symbolist cell 


D. W. Hartnett 

JOHN ASH 
Disbelief 

127pp. Msinclic%lcr: <.';irc>tiiv(. P.ipurKiL'k, 

».W. 

(185635 MS i. 

111 ;i rccvnl way In! m Ash attacked the de- 
graded ‘‘iiiiliiriilisrn-rc.ilisin" or much enntem- 
pnraiy llritisli poetry, cwiking u* mi alterna- 
tive “the rcvolmioii in pnclics that occurred in 
nineteenth-century l ; r;iiu.c". In Disbelief. his 
Ihird collection from ( ’.ircaricl. ilris essentially 
symbolist stance is everywhere iippsireni. Hie 
selling nr.iy he urban Aineiicun. the motifs 
those of exile ;im! displacement . but the poet's 
sights ore mi more pm civ linguistic prizes: 
"People sleep mi the vents, i At night liieflies 
buzz the lowers, i Hut we aren't gelling any 
nearer t and how tan I tell you how it feels 'To 
spend an hour advancing l»y inches toward / 


some! Iiiiij! resembling a faded, theatrical cur- 
tain.'' Again and again Ash will collapse a lucid 
external scene hack into the realm of poetics. 
Yet, fur all (heir sophistication, these poems 
lack the objective rigour of. say, Rimbaud's 
"Villes". nor can their complacent intcriority 
hear much coni pari son with the urban night- 
mares of a Humic biro or a I .urea. 

In fact. Ash’s symbolism is of the playful. 
New York School variety. Structurally diffuse, 
sometimes surprisingly cacophonous, these 
poems seem closer to die improvisations ol 
l ; i.mk O’Hara than the ordered meditations of 
Revcrdy or Oinr. Nor, despite a declared 
hostility to the solipsisms of personal express- 
ion. does Ash give one much sense that, for 
him, “Jc esi un autre'’. Indeed, a fragile 
first-person singular often peeps through the 
smokescreen of mannered apostrophe and 
knowing aside: 

All Seattle, Seattle, 

with your boats and bridges and spires 

mill jour clinriiiing spruces 


Ashberiana 


I imagine you arc like Norway 
Ynu will lie like Norway. 

When whimsy ami nostalgia illuminate a 
turner of historical reality, however, Disbelief 
can become haunting. In “Romsinza”, tin 
anonymous voice relives the Middle European 
diaspora with moving (and musical) simplicity: 
■‘[the sun | shines l On the few children playing I 
the few null* wheeling / the few bouts rocking l 
beside, above, upon t the flat, remembered sea I 
at sunset a century ago." In "October in the 
Capital" and “The Banks of the Ohio", parable 
gives Ash room to step into other skins, other 
times. I lie stifling cell of the poem-as-pluy is 
vacated for a vision of loss that really con- 
vinces: “Violent changes came from which our 
remoteness did not protect us. and soon we all 
had to travel. ~ not in order to discover the 
wonders of the world, but in order to escape 
destruction. ’’ Drawing strength from masters 
ns diverse as Kafka and the post-war Auden, 
these pieces may herald a new, more interest- 
ing phase in this venturesome poet’s work. 


Riddles and 
enigmas 

Lachlan Mackinnon 

BRAD LEITH AUSER 

Between Leaps: Poems 1972-1985 

81pp. Oxford. Paperback, £5.95. 

U 1928211893 

This volume contains -almost nil the poems 
from Brad Leithauser's two books of verse, 
Hundreds of Fireflies (1982) and Cute of the 
Temple ( 1986), and therefore gives us a wel- 
come opportunity to get to know this widely 
praised young American poet. Leitliauser has 
made emphatically dear on both sides of the 
Atlantic his admiration for James Merrill, 
which leads us to expect the formalist we find. 
Lcithauser outdoes his master, though, often 
using finical rhymed syllabic stanzas (occa- 
sionally rhyming internally) across which sen- 
tences are strung with apparent effort lessn^. 
It is very hard to detach a single stanza from 
these poems, but these relatively informal last 
twn stanzas of “Daybreak" will serve: 



Mark Ford 

IWVIIH HUMAN 

Ail Alternative tu Speech 

Wpp ( iuiltirmd: Princeton University Press. 

£1H lM(p,iperh.ick.£5.7l>) 

U#N| IMiKl i 
PITER VCKWIYl* 

The I )lv ersjuus uf |*n rlcy 
74pp. [famish I f.uuiliiHi. £8.95. 

U241 1 1 'I'M 4 


David t. Chilian's An .-W/crmrfnr to .Speech and 
Peter Ackmyd's the Diversions uf Parley are 
pvth.ip* be 4 approached as test-cases. The suit 
is this: John Ashbeiy is a wonderful poet; if I 
write as nearly like him as E can, will E be one 


Strategy 

The Logic of War and Peace 
EDWARD N. LUTTWAK 
‘What he tins to say can he 
summed up in two sentences. 
First, war has a paradoxical 
logic of its own which is quite 
distinct from, and often 
opposite to, the logic of peace. 
Second, this logic works itself 
out at five distinct levels of 
strategy each of which 
interacts vertically with ail the 
others. If one grasps these 
fundamental theoretical 
principles, much that seems 
contradictory becomes clear, 
not only in the conduct of war 
biit in the maintenance of 
peace." Michael Howard. 

Times Literary Supplement 
1*uttwak's achievement is . 
considerable: like his mentor 
Clausewitz he has recognized 
that the study of war ... . ; . ■ 

requires philosophical rigour . 
and historical understanding 
of a kind rarely found in the ! 
narrow ahistpricatwnrld of 
the scenario builder. These y 
intellectual virtues art 
; abundantly present in this 
hook. ' J. fi. Spence. Times 
ffiyher Rducutian Supplement 
ikibHlp • ' 

<£15.95 Cloth 320op 
0474-8V95-1 


H arvard 


UNIVtiRSlTY PRESS ;d%. 


tini? Sti .ingclv eimngli. lliv iiihucr imi'I at all though, as a fiimmis English novelist, lias the 

clear cut. l or :■ si. ill, I chin, ill -wlmis Attii'i- limit In exhibit his typewriter high-jinks 

k'.ui. and li. is edited an outstanding selection "I (‘'iimttHuuiipppppppppppiinpiipuptipnpupo- 

ciitkalosiiysnii Ashhery is<|iiitv luitishuiucd pn" tuns uric linu) mid pnst-nuukrii ah si rac- 
'd the i - n mux turn; he even ad ver lives it. spin- timis in the full public glare. Snnttf nf the latter 

ing various Asltbery i|in>l;ilimis into his own aren’t in fact tuo had - “my terrific love-cries/ 

text. (Others quoted ranged from Churchill to are probably fur sale”, for instance, or "the 

Diagliilev.) I his is nil part of air overall prog- pollen count / keeps abreast of onr enormous 

famine of echo and allusion, of “literary col- worries" but most of the poems in The Diver- 

luge". And mice the second-hand idiom is .worn of Parley arc merely pastiche Ashbery, 

accepted. I oilman emerges as ,t ilelt and sensi- and it's disturbing that Ackruvd never ac- 
tive riunipiilatur of its inabilities. He enjoys knowledges the pike. The hook's title promises 

both el word games ("L.ike a conimntcr something gnmey. even PytlnuiCM|uc. but the 

w iili his computer” etc) and the expansive (meins cultivate only the vaguest and dreamiest 
metaphor - "insistent as the tiny liainiiiers / Of of New York-style clichtb. put together so 
a lie.ul.ichf commercial on the television". His slackly they make Kenneth Koch look like n 
favourite note, however, is a dreamy, sin ft mg formalist: 
lyricism, the imagery spilling over from clause How did ir all begin? Ir was a boy 
to clause in long, fitful sentences, even when he and his terrific indolence ... the audience 
is experimenting with chissiia! forms - sonnet. sielw hiiterlv. Did you keep the 
villa nc lie, p.iiMotuii. repellent iieani: Where arc rhe nekeis*' 

Occasionally, and with a rather disconcert- The imagery and syntax uf this derive pretty 
mg effect, real issues intrude; in a couple of much from Ashbery 's Some Trees volume, but 

poems Auschwitz. Dachau, and Second World all the pressure and mystery have been 
War atrocities arc mentioned, while “The Dif- removed. 

ference between Pepsi and Coke", probably In fairness, ifs unlikely that Ackroyd sets 
the best poem in the book, is a subtle and that muchstore by these poems. Probably most 
moving port rail of the port's father. Still .in the writers of fiction and drama doodle the oeca- 
mairt this book roads best as an intriguing sinnal verse w hich they then shyly store up for 
attempt to set sail on the warm friendly, waters their executors to muse over. In fact a whole 
of the Ashhcrian. and it is an index of Leh- volume of poems by non-poets ranging from 
man's talent that so many of his effects still John Fowles to Iris Murdoch came out last 
prove irresistible . year, and both Pinter and Beckett have recent- 

Prcm«L like Peter Ackroyd's in the Diver- ly issued their poetic oeuvres. Even Graham 
stuns of Parley very rarely find major pub- Greene in his youth was responsible for a slim 
fishers, normally being confined (by some volume of verse, though be was later to envy 
gross conspiracy, it is often suggested) to the those of his contemporaries who “bad had the 
small presses and minor magazines. Ackroyd. good fortune not to find a publisher”. 


Art in old age 

Minginess tmd vanity of age! 

One almost come* to feel no work of art 
IsgiKul if by some other than oneself, 
Whai in the end will we be forced to read 
Vo gain aesthetic Satisfaction free .. 
From irritation? 1 


Now ti pause, before the rooster's cry 
incites another, mid another 
even fainter, ns one by one 
in their lonmy dark 
they rise urul let uprooted voices fly; 

t|uiie soon, by (he time their wild 
several alarm jungles westward 
out or hearing’s reach, the sea has 
lapsed into smouldering 
patches of fire, and the day seems almost mild. 

There is much to admire here: the fading echo 
of “another . . . another . . . fainter", the play 
between “loamy” und “uprooted”, the caesura 
enforcing a lurch in “reach, the sea” which 
brings out a shingly sound. These are less 
clnburntc stanzas than many: elsewhere Leilh- 
anser can seem like u more deliente Marianne 
Moore, were that possible, 

“Almost mild” are the words on which the 
above stanzas hang. They threaten that the day 
will be fiercer than it seems, but how is not 
specified. The problem with Leithauser’s more 
intricate set-pieces is that they seem too often 
to be all dressed up and going nowhere. The 
fascination of what’s difficult takes his eye off 
the reader, and verbal hedonism is simply not 
rewarding enough on its own. Several poems 
about Japan, for instance, treat the subject as 
interesting in itself, rather than showing us why 
it is. We are asked to do too much of the poet’s 
work for him. 

it is ultimately with relief that one turns from 
what is at last a cloying preciosity to the rather 
more relaxed poems that have other people in 
them in American settings. The first poem in 
the book is a three-part piece, “The Ghost of a 
Ghost” . In the first part, the dead husband 
remembers his family: 

The pleasures I look from life 
were simple things - to play catch 
in Ihe evenings with my son, 
or tease my daughter (whom I addressed 
as Princess Pea), or to watch 
television, curled on the floor. 

The same verbal intelligence is at work in 
“took from life”, but this is a delightfully novel- 
ist opening. In the second part, he watches 
their first year of bereavement, the children’s 
grief, “summer twilight, and those / long leaf- 
raking Saturdays / without me” - Leitliauser is 
as much at home with what he sketches as 
Cheever or Updike, and as enliveningly so. 
The wife remarries, and in the third part the 
ghost dies again, ills In * 


{! remember here , 

That by whui proved to be ■ 

His deathbed anqient Hrnumiy Dohric caused 
. 'Hu* Cutnnllcs of Shakespeare lobe set, ' 
Atihc HiriolthvvRln (he choice « bit austere. 
The expert in the totters of the reign | 

: C)f Anrie pee Mimftblychrtsldefrt} Pope - 

,r And Swift and (jay and such ■ 

Buggagc loo flimsy for the fetrybpat. ) , V 

.• ' • ■■■ 

• •, ROVfULLEft i: 

Mtttc aproptf* the prrtwt*ri4iio«olheri4mc. Pndwbor , 
: ■?< IM to *sji;; 'MflKDn'Mtmbfty 

_ ■ y‘' - - 7 ' 


. nmillj lyvi grUMIlCQ 


and patient to pe called eagerness 
that 1 submit to a course which homes . 
olUwnrd, mid misses nothing at nil. 

Oblivion o? pmnlspicnce? The, poem's refusal 
. to say leaves its with a genuine enigma, not a 
teasing nddle„nhd It is poems like this -"Old 
Hat", “A; Michi&m Ghost Tawo”, “Along 
Lake Michigan’*, .“Hundreds of Fireflies", 
“The Return to a Cabin", the first of "Two 
Summer JObs; and "A Noisy Sleeper" - which ; 
form the slim but promising core of real value 
- that this book offers. . 


4’- f'j-v--: > ^WB:>l^0lipAfci0A028p 
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Travelling on the left 


p , A. N. Jones 

ygRVYN JONES 
Ranees: An autobiography 
jllpp. Verso. £14.95. 

086091 1675 

Mervyn Jones has been a valuable spokesman 
□f “the Left” ever since he was demobbed in 
1946 British socialists may use his lucid and 
well-constructed memoir as a register to re- 
mind us of important dates and circumstances^ 
Here are those lookalike years of anger, 1956 
and 1968, when our protests against Western 
governments’ misdeeds were deflected by 
eaually hateful manoeuvres of Moscow. We 
recall when the Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament rose, sank and rose again, when we 
started to notice the IRA or lost our un- 
questioning faith in Israel, when “Bevamsm 
las born, when Tribune or the New Statesman 
were strong, when “the Sixties” started (1965, 
he reckons). Jones has always been able and 
wining to travel and see for himself, to swell a 
demonstration or campaign, to offer a strong 
view eloquently in the left-wing press. If he 


finds he has got it wrong, he grunts “Sorry" and 
thinks again. 

He is also the author of more than twenty 
novels. When we all worked on the New States- 
man, his friend Francis Hope said to me: 
“Have you seen Mervyn’s new novel? It’s quite 
sensitive." Hope’s air of surprise indicated that 
he had expected Jones’s fiction to be as earthy 
and straightforward as his political decisions. 
Jones remarks that one of his readers said to 
him: “You really take a tragic view of life, 
don't you?" - and this was disconcerting, when 
Jones was feeling jolly. He often writes from a 
feminine point of view, sometimes with a 
woman narrator. He suggests here that “it may 
be - while in ordinary life my behaviour is 
definitely masculine or at times even regret- 
tably macho - my writing brings the feminine 
side of my nature to the surface. The idea 
pleases me. Already a Welshman and a Jew, I 
should be happy to multiply my identity further 
by being a man and a woman.” 

He is the son of Katerina Jokl, from Vienna, 
and Ernest Jones, the Welsh psychoanalyst 
and biographer of Freud. He went to a “pro- 
gressive" British boarding-school with shorts 
and cold showers: the Left Book Club group 


The loom of youth 


Frances Do naldson 

REBECCA WEST 

Family Memories 

Edited by Faith Evans 

255pp. Chatto and Windus. £14.95. 

086068741 4 

Much of this book is very fine, all of it is charac- 
teristic - a small treat left behind by Dame 
Rebecca. As die title suggests, it is a history of 
her family, chiefly her maternal family, and 
"Faith Evans, who has edited it, says that 
Rebecca West worked on it, on and off, for the 
last two decades of her life. 

In a recent article in The Times Ben Pimlott 
complained that the notion that biography 
should be treated as art rather than method or 
craft tends to be “doggedly resisted". And, if 
this is true of biography, how much more of 
autobiography, often the last work of someone 
whose life has been" spent in some other pro- 
fession, in which the history of family and 
childhood — the essence of Rebecca West s 
book-is too often no more than a catalogue of 
events, an exercise in recall. 


Here art and craft are harnessed together 
and, if history is sometimes in tow to imagina- 
tion, one cannot complain, for this is life as it 
appeared to this enormously talented writer. 
So when Johnnie is sent away, or Joey is caught 
in a homosexual brothel, above all when 
Isabella-, in the company of her new friend, Mr 
Fairfield, is met on arrival in Australia by 
Johnnie’s gamboge-haired prostitute-wife and 
by Joch the Whistler, one is involved in their 
predicament as with characters in a novel, 
rather than in the impersonal manner of life. 

The book is in four sections, the history of 
her grandparents' generation , of her mother s, 
of her own and Finally of her husband s family, 
al) told through female eyes, since she learned 
the family history from her mother. We are 
told that the first section had been carefelly 
prepared and polished, as for publication, 
while much of the rest was left : in «««“ 
books, and this, the first part, is the best. We 
are also told that, although Rebecca West was 
a meticulous writer, she made only minor revi- 
sions to manuscripts and typescripts, pref r- 
ring to start all over again, so that some ; ideas 
exist in over twenty different versions I once 
asked her how long she took to write the arti- 


Hokkaido and academe 


James McMullen • 

DOROTHIE STORK Y ' 

‘•Second Country”; The stpry of Richard Storry 
and Japan 1913-1982: A biography 

176pp. Ashford: Norbury. £10.95. 

0904404587; ■ ... ' . 

Scholars do not often make good subjects for. 
'biography. The late Richard Storry, historian 
of modern Japan, had a more varied ; lifo than 
. many; his career was disrupted by the Second 
World War, and he travelled widely thereafter. 
This short memoir by his .widow, Dorothie, 
makes extensive and judicious use of his pri- 
vate correspondence and diaries, particularly 
: for the first half of his life. Professor Storry s 
talent as a' historian was. for .description and 
, narrative; at his best, he; wrote with marvellous 
grace, ’ ; v 1 '■ .•v-- 

After a. Yorkshire diildhood. public School 

at Repton, and a high-fcpiriled , rather uneven , 
." student .career • at Merton College. Oxford, , 
‘•Storry wept tp Japan ’in 1937 at the suggestion 

• Qf W[s Oxford .tutor, Edmund Bipod eiv He 
.■ taught English* at Qtarii Commercial College 

* jtoka; - small port ift iho northern island of 
-Hpklcaicid , and hfe letters home give n vivjd , 

}; glimpse of provincial Japan .on -tpe eyy ov tpe ■ 

‘ • Pacific War. He was ^.clearly a conscientious 
- teapfier and, 'despite an ippreasingly tense and , 
r; phd^ofelin Atto 0 spfet^, 8ucceeded ip winning ; 
:>• fmffl hisiouptia.- 


v PhriT°7 e lgn. atmosphere , succeeded in winning 
.Jifclopgreapertand affection from his pupils. 

• He^u^ht compipidnBblp in the few ^ester- 
. ner^ -rfciderit iii Otanll hmOrig^ them a- White 


was encouraged but the Young Communists 
had to meet in secret. Expelled in 1939, the boy 
Jones went to America, where he came to 
accept the Communists’ thesis that the Second 
World War was a contemptible imperialist 
war; when the Party line changed, he joined 
the British Army, was taken prisoner in 
Europe, liberated by the Allies and then 
posted to India - by mistake for Germany. His 
gleeful account of the Army’s errors begins 
“How We Won the War" (in Spike Milligan's 
vein) and concludes with his demob— 1 the final 
military cock-up". 

The final chapter of Chances contains a seri- 
ous summing-up, most eloquent in support of 
the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament. Jones 
is concerned about the way the Right seems to 
have stolen the idea of "liberty" from the 
Left. He acknowledges that, like most in- 
telligent socialists, he has taken too little in- 
terest in what he calls “nationalism”; the trou- 
ble is that the more you discuss the- divisions of 
tribes, religions, skin-colours and language 
groups, the worse the problem gets. 

His civility and discretion about his past 
colleagues sometimes leads him into over- 
simplification. Mentioning the disagreements 


cles for the Sunday Telegraph which were in 
her last years her best work, and she replied , 
“Only n day or two. 1 do it with my fingers , 
twiddling these in the air as though over the 
keyboard of a typewriter. This was both her 
strength and her weakness. Her command of 
language was so complete, her intention to 
communicate so confident, that she sometimes 
sacrificed structure. “She writes like a loom’’, 
H.G. Wells is quoted as saying, “producing her 
broad, rich fabric with hardly a thought of how 
it will make up into a shape.” But in this short 
history of her family, structure is unimportant 
and one is only conscious of the flow of her 
imagination, the splendour of her prose. 


Army colonel, professor of Russian at the col- 
lege _ “To see Smirininsky in a black scarlet- 
lined cloak, with black moustaches curling up 
at the ends like a pirate’s, is to regret for ever 
the passing of that monstrous and licentious 

Russia of. the Tsars.” , 

Leaving Japan in 1940 some seven months 
before the outbreak of war. Stony was posted 
as an intelligence officer to Singapore, from 
whence he narrowly escaped the invading 
Japanese in a small boat with some seventy 
others “disguised as sacks of rice”. Sent back to 
the East, he was despatched hither and thither 
across northern India, ending up - m .Burjw, * 
where Jie commanded a mobile intelligence 
unit assigned to the interrogation of ^pane« 
prisoners at the battle of Imphal. With de- 
mobilization, marriage, commitment to an 

academic career and, from 1955. a life largely 
settled in Oxford, the narrative brnmim 
humdrum. Much of the record is of friendships , 

and academic and social functions, whi eh at 

least convey something of the 
of Me at Oxford in the post-war decades. -There 
are however, perceptive accounts of visits to a 
still devastated Japan, as well as to Australia 

CwMy “ is a personal more thanan 
intellectual biography. - Richard Storry 
emerges from It as a quintessential^ English 
figure, with a stubborn loyalty to. those causes 
iwfth which he identified, whether St Antonys 
College or the preservation of anciept rural 
churches, his conservatism; gift of fantasy a fld 
in inner diffidence and capacjty for d»arming 
self-disparagement. ; ■ ■ 


between Paul Johnson and Karl Miller on the 
New Statesman, he placidly remarks: “Perhaps 
there was a fatal incompatibility between a 
Scot of Calvinistic antecedents and an Old 
Catholic.” Not all Scots have Calvinistic 
antecedents, and surely not the half-Irish Karl 
Fergus Miller. 

India and the United States are two of 
Jones’s favourite countries, but he seems to 
have been almost everywhere else besides. He 
left the Communist Party in 1951 and by 1955 
he was standing as a Labour candidate; after a 
spell as a Tribune reporter, he wrote a book 
about his travels in the United States and the 
Soviet Union. Then he went to China and fol- 
lowed this journey with a Third World tour for 
Oxfam. He has travelled so much that he can 
hardly pack his findings into this slim volume. 
Still, most of them have been published else- 
where - save for his account of Afghanistan 
which, apparently, Bruce Page of the New 
Statesman commissioned but was unwilling to 
print or pay for. Mervyn Jones’s private title 
for his novel A Survivor (1968) was, he admits 
in deplorably macho style, “My Life as it 
Didn’t Happen, and Women I Should Have 
Liked to Have Had but Somehow Didn’t”. 


Family Memories abounds in those spon- 
taneous illustrations or comparisons which arc 
a feature of all her work. Thus when Isabella 
(her mother) returns to Edinburgh from Lon- 
don, she knows immediately that all isnot well, 
because her aunt is wearing a cap which 
"looked like a green helmet worn by a soldier 
who had refused to be measured for it : the 
wilful soldier is an example of a kind of exten- 
sion of imagination peculiar to this writer. 

Only one doubt remains. Was her sister, 
Leltie, really so implacably hostile? Or were 
Dame Rebecca’s great gifts accompanied from 
her earliest years by an obsessive sense of 
persecution? 
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Ezra's appropriations 


K. K. Ruthven 

As everybody knows, the emergence of so- 
called little magazines coincides with that of 
Anglo-American modernism. Ezra Pound's in- 
volvement in one such magazine, which wns 
called at first The New Freewoman and later 
The Egoist, highlights not only the prime im- 
INirtance of criticism in the identification and 
circulation nf new writing, hut also the man- 
ipulative processes by which some texts are 
discredited and ignored, and others privileged. 

"Every author", Coleridge told Words- 
worth, “as far as he is great und at the same 
time original, has had the task of creating the 
taste by which he is to he enjoyed: so has it 
been, so will it continue to be." The message 
for moderns is dear. If you want to revolutio- 
nize contemporary poetry, it is not enough to 
write revolutionary poems: you need to ex- 
plain to your renders exactly what is revolu- 
tionary ahum them, mid to do so in terms 
which they will find usable. To represent poet- 
ry as technical cx|WTimcntation, and to get 
nwny with it. indicates not only the prestige of 
.scientism in nineteenth and twentieth-century 
discourses of the mts, but also its status ns u 
ground on which discussion can take place. Fur 
to claim that your poems ure interesting princi- 
pally because they ure experimental is to put in 
the foreground writing as technique, and to 
transform poetry from being the expression 
and encounter of sensibilities into n technology 
uf communication. 

New writing it unlikely to be perceived ns 
such unless accompanied either directly or in- 
directly by discursive accounts of its novel fea- 
tures. Before the advent of specifically literary 
reviews, a major problem (hr writers was 
where to plant information which would edu- 
cate a potential readership to appreciate a new 
land of writing. Writers who dominated the 
little magazines in the second and third de- 
cades of (his century controlled the discussion 
of literature and of poetry in particular, and it 


was their version of modernism which was 
(itken over by the academics us the study of 
modern literature came to he institutionalized. 
The front man in that operation was T. S. 
Eliot, thnl "invisible" writer (ns flugli Kenner 
calls him) who could do the critics in different 
voices, und who worked as it were behind 
enemy lines in "respectable" journals to under- 
mine those cultural prejudices which militated 
against acceptance of the new. But the person 
who did most tn create a forum for cultural 
dissent was Ezra Pound, and the medium he 
chose wus the little magazine. Their purpose, 
he noted in 1935, was to “breuk a monopoly” 
by conservative editors and publishers of the 
modes of literary production; and it is this be- 
nign (indeed heroic) interpretation of events 
which has tended to lie replicated in Pound- 
influenced accounts of literary history. A re- 
examination of wlmt actually went on, howev- 
er, reveals (hat Pound went in for monopoly- 
breaking in order to set in place a monopoly of 
his own. I fc was willing I o write for anybody on 
practically anything, ostensibly to earn a living. 
Ill is is a not her benign and Pound-promoted 
version of what he was Rclually up to, which 
wns to colonize the maximum amount of newly 
nvailnble space in the little magazines, both in 
propria persona and under a variety of 
pseudonyms. Me tried -sometimes successful- 
ly - to lake over journals he wrote for, and 
persuaded impressionable friends to edit them 
and patrons to fund them. He even became nn 
editor himself, professedly in order to get im- 
portant writing into print, but in fact to streng- 
then his control over (he production and cir- 
culation of litcrury and critical texts. 

Fur insights into (his process The Egoist pre- 
sents un especially interesting case, since be- 
fore Pound appropriated it for the modernist 
movement it had been a feminist journal called 
The New Fmwonutn, edited by Dora Man- 
den. Mareden came out of the Women's Social 
and Pohiic.il Union founded by the Punk- 
hutsls, and had had first-hand experience of 
the breaking of suffragette hunger-strikers by 


Dickensian errata 


Philip Collins 


429,750 lbs of (taper, Oxford University Press 
1 announces, are being devoted to producing 

■ toughly 200 ,000 ,000 pages tot 315,000 volume* 
: tj# the OxfordlHustrated Dickens, a popular 

reprint launched between 1947 and 1958 but 

■ Utrfy om of prim. Ai £4.95 ti volume (hard- 
.'.bade) or 499.90 for the boxed twenty-one 
’! volume set, this » described u “A Christmas 
■; bargain even Scrooge couktaT resat". Typog- 
! rftptucaUy attractive and containing nil ifie ori- 
gjtaa! Uhorratiom well reproduced from re- 
Iqiade {ton, this is indeed a comely series. 

-How much doe* it matter that the text re- 
: 'printed is corrupt? (And OUP b welt aware of 
the errors, for ift itt ^orid'i Curies aeries it 
. •• JfliiS recently publish;*! several Dkkem novels 
■.» and others have been coombsioaed - based 


\ ' dwtred^ora Us taster-pie*/* CUrebdan Dick-, 

: : the ourartWgofag adwtarfy wfition.) . 

, ,! Uke: moo* ; Dtefcea* ■ reprints, indadiog 
: ?J5wTyro*n andnegriy of Penguin, the Ox* 

. ford nfumted b Mtully b«nd oa the 
Qytik* Dickens Btfidqn f lS$7-8* though 
: quaintly dated; 1960 fd toother recent OUP 
pu bhchy docvmqiaJ). Thb seemed the obviow 
. ; choke of copyttxt, lx^ W to r 
■■ inuring Djcken^Vh&tuiMi ibMl ib 'Prdcpectps 
tad nude chums about the apih^s ■; 

' watchfefaett" wtf.lt, oa stoifiM annotmeis 
' inerts for the earlier Cheep smf Ubhuy edfc 
tiooi find sMCtfed that they too, had bdeq: 

■ : ‘‘carefully revised” by ibe iui$pr. tfaforfu- 
iiately recent research hq shown Out; in V 
almost ail «** r these da (Ms .were im?onshloc.‘ * . 

Hone of these Edith^, fuehs Kirnfay re*.- ; 
fhuks lq hit fatfodudiori id (he root t repeat 
f darerwtootwt^and hp wiles whh iwkfillodal 
5 ^Ihofiiy a* jo(nl tleoerhl fidftp* pt tfebrari#-- ■ 
“shows evxdencu of sustained orcodshncnt re- - r< : 


vision by the author. The textual history of 
Pickwick Papers t as of almost all the novels 
that were to follow, bone or steady deteriora- 
tion during Dickens' lifetime". Dickens, it 
transpires, though in other respects the great 
professional, was a poor proof-reader and 
usually a Very sporadic and undib’gem reviser. 
He could even ignore his own published Errata 
slips. Every fresh reprint inevitably introduced 
its crop of newemns, most of them henceforth 
carried forward, and sometimes printers took 
it upon themselves to regularize and amend Iris 
text. Bod be cither didn't notice or didn’t mind. 
Thus, as Syfc&re Monod and George Ford do- 
nwmtrate in detail - their Norton Critical Edi- 
tioos of Bleak House and Hunt Times are 
Clarendon's only peers h» textual authority - 
the Charles Dickens Edition of Bieak House is 
the wqrst, not the best, published during Dfck- 
ena's lifetime. What they say of that novel ap- 
plies generally; "the upmiCafaHily of the 
Cheap, library and Quotes Dickers Erfitiopt 
for the purposes of copytext Hill need* to be 
Vigorously- and, we hope, fijufiy- exposed”. 

It took over n century before say edition 
corrected the misprints in the two opening 
seijfeifaes bf Edwin Brood, whkh make ncm- 
K*w of the third semenese. So. it might be 
4rgued, ifp work* with « many words In tberaw 
Vktorian aw*!** a motticam of misprinted 
*oftfow be ^manifestly haw been*? tolef- 
* *H4 Stitt, ihqitt' It no merit fa coniwutoj to 
firini ITowsr'i iqsfeed of "'TbwT in. ihow ■ 
Drctoid opening sentences, or in bavfpg’ pr 
3Hmb<n L lmjte* r «i(pkiously H in8U^ etPm# I, 
•etaMbl’ at theeaihrirt whom bebetm- 

ntag. And yet- 'aaeid ='bi|afer - ' 
4«A fUnriMtttafc readragxwifl mpaoxc 
Kh Ih^ iCh^ilUtKtr^ reprinL iffilfcC--- 
gatlb^f ibe OWmiist iwv&hadaa iritcBec* 
luafly oanplt^ldebiie about (be titMa ofji»* i • 
(hough ' ' 

’.bVtt and k 

l rni^tl atolHhfixc bih^ttwre ^ttriypnbaak* j.. 


In brief 


forcc-fecding. But in the belief that there was 
more to feminism than (he issue of votes for 
women, in November 1911 she launched a 
weekly paper of her own called The Free • 
woman, subtitled at first “A Weekly Feminist 
Review", but by May 1912 “A Weekly Human- 
ist Review”, the change signalling Marsden’s 
break with separatist feminism in order to de- 
monstrate (in her own words) “that the two 
causes, man's and woman's, arc one”. 77ie 
Freewoman ceased publication in October 
1912, which was (coincidentally) the date of 
the first issue of what was to become the most 
famous and durable of twentieth-century little 
magazines. Poetry (Chicago). Poetry was 
edited by Harriet Monroe, who employed Ezra 
Pound as her foreign editor during the years of 
Imagism's greatest proliferation. Although 
Vie Freewoman went out of existence, how- 
ever, the Freewoman Discussion Circle con- 
tinued to be active - so much so, indeed, as to 
revive the journal on June 15, 1913 - as The 
New Freewoman. ft was financed largely by 
Harriet Shaw Weaver, the daughter of a well- 
off Cheshire family, who was a social worker in 
London's East End Iwfore becoming caught up 
in (he establishment nf the South London I los- 
pilnl for Women. Weaver's money made possi- 
ble the setting-up uf a small publishing com- 
pany in Bloomsbury Street called The New 
Freewoman Ltd. Marsden stayed on as editor, 
with Rebecca West as co-editor, and for a lime 
it looked like business as usual, with articles on 
such matters as labour problems, free love, and 
the supersession of matriarchy by patriarchy. 

But two tilings served to upset the old 
equilibrium: one was Rebecca West’s desire to 
increase the literary content of The New Free- 
woman, and the other was Dora Marsden's 
open-doois policy for the journal. Rebecca 
West reviewed in The Freewoman Ezra 
Pound’s Sonnets and Ballate of Guido Caval- 
canti', she met Pound in 1913, and was aware of 
his activities as literary talent scout for Poetry 

continued on page 1300 


tions, represents its author so imperfectly. 

There is no obvious best buy for readers 
setting themselves up with a more or less com- 
plete Dickens . The Oxford Illustrated is nearer 
completeness than any other, and is well pro- 
duced if textual)? imperfect, but the introduc- 
tions to its volumes are - with a few disting- 
uished exceptions - singularly empty and in- 
ept. The Everyman reprints, also textually cor- 
nipt, are typographically inferior. All but one 
of them still cany the introductions written by 
G. K- Chesterton - brilliant, stimulating, post- 
uring, time-wasting, inaccurate and reflecting 
Uie taste and state of knowledge of the early 
1910s. fa paperback, the Everymans are de- 
cidedly cheap. 


The overall winner of this year’s British 
Airways Commonwealth Poetry Prize, 
appropriately enough, was Sky Poems by 
Philip Salom, the Australasian nominee, who 
also won the Prize in 1981. (Other regional 
winners were Tanure Ogaide - Africa; Keki 
Darawalla - Asia; Edward Kamau Brathwaite 
- Caribbean and Canadian; and George Bar- 
ker - UK; winner of the award for a first 
publication was Dinah Hawken, from New 
Zealand.) The congratulatory speeches and 
readings, though, followed the revelation that 
this, the third year of British Airways’ spon- 
sorship of the awards (prize-money totals 
£1 1,000), was to be their last. There was some 
irony, too, then, in the title of an anthology of 
Commonwealth Poetry Prize-winning poems, 
published simultaneously with the awards, and 
edited by Alastair Niven (the new Literature 
Director of the Arts Council): Under Another 
Sky (103pp. Carcanet. £6.95. 0 85635 729 4). 

All this, coupled with talk of a common 
language crossing cultural and ethnic divides, 
was plainly too much for George Barker, who 
confined his offering on prize-giving night to a 
single couplet; “You ask me where ('m going. 
Well, / I'm passing through England on my way 
to hell." The Institute will seek new spon- 
sorship for this prestigious and notably high- 
spirited award. 

What does a diplomatic wife think about? 
Certainly not just entertaining foreign digni- 
taries. Postings in exotic places have inspired a 
fury of fiction writing, and last week the 
Diplomatic Service Wives Association 
announced the whiners of its first-ever short 
story competition. The Home Secretary Doug- 
las Hurd, PEN editor Peter Day, the Specta- 
tor's Charles Moore, Timothy Gee - ex-head 
of the Cultural Relations Department, and 
Katharine Whitehom of the Observer, selected 
three winners out of 152 entries from all over 
the world (“with multiple submissions from 
Havana”). None of the three were, in the end, 
wives, or even women, although among the 
eleven short-listed there were a few, “including 
the Ambassador's wife in Prague”, the press 
release proclaimed. Winning themes ranged 
from lesbian relations between a tutor and her 
charge, a diplomatic daughter, to abuses of 
official privilege and dreams of revenge. “Cold 
Feet”, the second place winner by John 
Hedley, from the South American desk, is the 
story of an officer who chops up his wife, puts 
her pieces into Tupperware boxes, and sends 
them out in diplomatic bags. The wife of 
Prague tells a tale of take-over in the foreign 
office: a mutiny of wives. The winners will be 
awarded computers and antique decanters 
while the runners up will receive £100 credit 
accounts at Hatchards, and some of the stories 
will be published (“Cold Feet” will appear in 
The Literary Review). 

For devotees of the spoken word, Douglas 
Cleverdon will be I'emembered as the producer 


■ Th/ rv . . . wcywuou wm oe remembered as the producer 

"P" 11 ? fo'tx me gnev- (and preserver) df Under Milk Wood, and as 

^^£, 0rUt °!JT' Splaal "’•[“"on Who could coax not one piece, bul 
m e ™ * wta, out: of a man as shy as Henry 
^cd .^ tor nc ofthe origard dlustradons Reed, a genius given rein by the posibilities of 

the Third Programme- By the timche joined 
Wrn^u aliy^mothermitteh, two the BBC, shortly before .the war, he had 
^jc^e^ "^ and t oincHme, modi proved himself „ talented bookseller, friend 
^urSo “ d puhUsh ' r of the graphic work of David 

1°™ and ^ Gi| l, to both of whose memories 
"t* 61 * foft - t*o he was devoted. H4 missed the publication of 
^^^^.y ^t^ ^tlusiafoima- one of his last enterprises (not quite the final 
■*?*»«* one)by less than thrM weeks. Gil|-s/l hooko/ 
. it wroo*. And there, are elphabea (Wellingborough, Christopher Skel- 

Inn W ftiugoncfindk r /-n_ 


' kpiSalat-'riaute#' *m k ytrf ^ Wbi^of tfiawings bas tong b^en 

lit fall, and 

«6d at Austin, Teias. Its 

.' 1 ti^(?teyqid6ti’a owii memorial 

: ^PfW^topt^^ra^le^^rightiy, 
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Letters 

'Life: A User's Manual' ~j 

ar - 1 do not wish to reply to most of what wh 

Gabriel Josipovici has found to say (Utters, gn 

November 13-19) in defence of his own J 0! 
Assessment of my translation of Georges 
Perec’s La Vie mode d'emploi (October 30- to 
November 5), as l would prefer your readers to thi 

draw their own conclusions from his examples be 
of mv supposedly “awkward renderings”. Few tw 
readers, however, will be able to grasp the full ap 
extent of your reviewer’s predicament without np 
knowing the following facts, which, though Ki 
they relate only to one point in Josipovici’s al 

31 -column-inch letter, constitute the loose end - 
of a thread which may perhaps unravel what H 
must now look like a very tangled skein of is 

argument. . , . D 

tn 1985, Josipovici published an article in D 

Yearbook of English Studies, XV, 179-200, w 
entitled “Georges Perec’s Homage to Joyce 
(and Tradition)”. The factual content of the 'J 
article is taken from Perec's own “Quatre ^ 
Figures pour La Vie mode d'emploiT published " 
in L'Arc 76 (1979) and acknowledged once by 
Josipovici in footnote 4. However, as Josipovi- 
' ci wrote to me on a postcard dated September j 
23 last, “it was C[laude] R[awson] who insisted 
I bring in [sic] some Eng Lit into my article , as ( 

jt was going into an issue on ‘Ang/o-French 
Lii Relations’. So I added title and last j 

paras , . .... 

The last sentence of Perec s piece in L Arc 
reads: “La maison dont rSve Leopold Bloom k 
la fin A’Ulysse est devenue la maison de poupde 
de la page 135” (op cit, p 52). On the last page 
of his article, Josipovici quotes the whole 
paragraph from page 135 of Perec’s novel, and 
comments on it thus: “This doll's house is no 
more ‘original’ to Perec than any of the other 
elements which make up this book. It Is taken 
from the end of the penultimate chapter of 
Ulysses, where it forms part of Bloom's fantasy 
of his 'ultimate ambition’” ( Yearbook of 
English Studies, XV, 200). Josipovici does not 
acknowledge the source of this discovery, 
which he uses to introduce his final paragraph, 
devoted to the claim that La Vie mdde d’emploi 
is “in particular a homage to Joyce . . . and to 
those peHls-bourgeois values . . . which must 
form an indispensable ingfedlept in the life and 
character of every ambitious artist". 

‘ If it is amusing to see Galen Strawson (in the 
Observer, October 18) quoting this same 
passage, from page 99-of the English edition of 
, Perec, which is page 634 of the current Penguin 
edition of Ulysses, as an example of Perec s 
style, li is quite hilarious to find Josipovici now 
quoting It, in his letter, in his desperate attempt 
(o find fault with my translation, as an Instance 
of “nonsense in English" (see top of coltihin 2, 

p 1251 , tlS): 

James Joyce’s French translators, whose 
tdsk was perhaps even harder than mine, 
'.omitted a direct equivalent for “transverse in 
the phrase “transverse obsolete medieval and 
. . oriental weapons” in the penultimate chapter 
of Ulysses. Perec used^ the French translation. T 
have restored the English original, as 1 have 
done for all borrowings from English-language 
authors In Life: A User’s Manual. The decision 
to proceed in this way was taken after some 
correspondence with Harry Mathews and long 
discussion with Perec’s German translator, 

' Eugen pelmle; for whom Perechad prepared a 
• list of all the passages from' Mann and Kafka 
. . buried in the novel. Perec’s and, Helmle's atm 
was to give German readers as well as French 
. ones the disturbing 1 pleasure of reading sen- 
. - fences you think, you remember having reap 
; somewhere <Slse. My trarislatipti implements 
• . this aim for English readers, ■ 

1 . If ami rrlUP.n 
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- pretends to forget the quotation he claimed 
to have found in order to malign a translation 
which - though obviously not faultless - is a 
great deal more careful and professional than 
Josipovici can begin to realize. 

In all the wordage your reviewer lias devoted 
to faulting the translation, he has mentioned 
three of the book’s many mistakes, which are 
being put right in the current reprinting, and 
two passages of James Joyce. It’s a bit late to 
apologize to the irascible Irishman; but an 
apology to me, to my publishers in the United 
Kingdom and the United States, and above 
all to my outstandingly erudite copy-editor 
- who is, ironically for your reviewer, 
Harry Mathews’s copy-editor us well - 
is now due. 

DAVID BELLOS. 

Department of French Studies, The University, 
Manchester. 

The British Council 
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Sir, -I am saddened, especially as the author of 
the only comprehensive book on international 
cultural relations, that we make so little m j 
progress in our understanding of this important ^ 

aspect of Britain’s interaction with other an 
countries. The report on Cultural Diplomacy na 
by the Foreign Affairs Committee seemed to QU 
present an opportunity for the formulation, 
long overdue, of a dear external cultural ^ 
policy. Simon Jenkins’s article on the British p( 
Council (November 6-12) develops an in- 
teresting (though impracticable) privatization 
thesis, but this is institutional rather than L 
fundamental. The distinction between cultural g 
diplomacy and cultural relations is real. Both p 
are important in different ways; the confusion ^ 
between them is partly linguistic and does not & 
bedevil other languages. Diplomacy, whether n 
cultural or whatever, is conditioned by the 
changing dictates of politics, and not only J 
external but also internal politics; it is by its „ 
nature short-term. Cultural relations are about ( 
bilateral and multilateral exchanges between ( 
national cultures; their essence is long- ( 
term . because , they build lasting mutual 

relationships! i 

The Foreign and Commonwealth Office aid 
not grasp this in its evidence to the Foreign 
Affairs Committee. Nor does it in Its Observa- 
tions on that committee's report. In these it 
says that the objective of all aspects of 
diplomacy is “the vigorous promotion of 

British interests". Well, yes-but who assesses 

those interests? If it is the Fore gn and 
Commonwealth Officeon behalf of politicians, 
then there will not be much support from those 
who create and mediate in culture. Writers, 
academics and other specialists whom the 
British Council sends round the world, like 
those who receive officially sponsored visitors 
to our institutions, give their time and experi- 
ence free. They do this out of professionalism, 
but also because they arc -willing to promote 
British interests as they see them. Surely no 
one believes that politicians or their repre- 
sentatives have any prerogative m the inter- 
pretation of national Interest outside politics. 
We are a pluralist society. , ' 

Indeed, how do you convert Britain i ; cultu- 
1 ra l goods Into a set of packages suitable for 
; export? The British Council does this on the 
; advice of high-powered specWist comnuttew- 
But the question mark remains if wc lo ° k at 
1 the problem in the widest context. And he 

’ international currency of our language which 

1 we fail' to exploit as we might - enlarges tne 

P .rruld be opportune to arrange a higli- 
3 level conference with a view to producing some 

n guidance towards an authoritative external 
n cultural policy. Members of the Foreign 
*' Affairs Committee, writers, academics, educa- 
* ■ tionalists, arts administrators and artists could 
V come together with officials of the FCO, 
® Central Office of Information, British (pound 
P ’ and BBC External Services, under tnjnisterm 
iy chaitfnanship. to get some of the fundament 
£ issues understood. Of course, fa a way it is all 
to about national interest, but thisihas tobeyren 
f in terrtis that correspond to the national will, or 
lt : Z least the will Of 6Utes, in an age when 
ie multifarious contact works in both directions 
9f across frontiers- Once we have policy we can 
“ ' gpe how much money to put into it. , . 

• 1 * • ' • * •••• 


British Philosophy 

Sir, - David Papineau's picture of the working 
life of a provincial professor (October 23-29) 
is as ill informed as the common provincial 
theory that Oxford dons do nothing but eat 
large dinners and sleep through tutorials. So 
far from giving few lectures and no tutorials in 
one week recently I gave six lectures (one in 
Cambridge), eight tutorials and two supervi- 
sions. I also ran a department, which does not 
consist of ageing no-hopers. Of the six current- 
ly in post, two are under thirty-five, and have 
links with other departments and faculties. 
Our collective publication record is well above 
par. Philosophy is alive and well in the pro- 
vinces. despite the problems familiar to us all. 

Dr Papineau’s substantive and carefully 
considered remarks about the weakness of 
British philosophy (as being insufficiently 
“scientific” and technical) are not wholly 
erroneous. My own long-standing complaint 
against British philosophers concerns their 
ignorance of the history of their own subject 
(which was also alive and well in the two 
millennia between Aristotle and Descartes). 
Which perhaps suggests that David Papineau 
and I arc both suffering from the irritnlion 
' natural to a specialist that others do not share 
1 our enthusiasms. 


Talking Across the World 

The Love Letters of Olaf 
Staple don and Agnes Miller, 
1913-1919 

ROBERT CROSSLEY, editor 

The story of a remarkable epistolary 
courtship that endured despite many 
obstacles. “A stubborn, salty, very 
English individual is portrayed here in 
these letters which bring to life, too, 
that long-vanished time of before the 
First World War, and the war Itself. 
These love letters speak for all the 
small brave people separated by war, 
by great events, and who trust them- 
selves and each other’'-— DORIS 
LESSING. £18.00 


S. R. L. CLARK. 

Department nf Philosophy, University ofl.iverpool, 
PO Box 147, Liverpool. 


Little Sparta 


Sir - Your columnist's note on Ian Hamilton 
Finlay (In brief, October 2-8) is ill informed. 
Whether Mr Finlay “staged a (losing) battle 
against the Strathclyde Regional Council is a 
matter or judgment rather than fact: many 
people would credit him with n resounding 
moral victory. But it is inaccurate to state: 
“The original garden has been dismantled. Its 
treasures remain in the custody of the Strath- 
clyde Sheriff Officer.” The Sheriff Officer 
confined his attentions to work on display in 
the Garden Temple. The garden at Li tie 
Sparta has continued' to flourish, and » the 
subject of a recent documentation by the 
French photographer Daniel Boudinet, which 
forms part of the current exhibition at the 
Fondation Cartier mentioned by your col- 
umnist. 

STEPHEN BANN. 

2 New Street, St Dunstans, Canterbury. Kent. 

A Powell Album 

Sir, - In getting someone to write about Lady 
Violet Powell’s guide to A Dance to the Music 
of Time (October 23-29) you ought surely to 
commission a reviewer who has read the origi- 
nal more attentively than Andrew Motion. 

It is not Pamela who is a voyeur. Her 
trouble, if trouble it be. is more the Empress 
Messalina's - an obsession with being the 
participant rather than the spectator. Motion 
must have confused her with her husband, 
Kenneth Widmerpool, who, we are told in 
Temporary Kings, derives enjoyment from 
watching his wife and the French writer 
Ferrand-S£n£schal grapple with each other in 
a hotel bedroom, with such enthusiasm on the 
latter’s part that he dies half way through. 

CHARLES MOSLEY. 

' 15 Onslow Avenue Mansions, Onslow Avenue, 
Richmond,. Surrey. _ 


Ellen Terry 



Gandhi in India 

In His Own Words 
MARTIN GREEN, editor 

119 autobiographical letters, newspa- 
per essays, interviews, and speeches 
offer as complete a self-narrative of 
Gandhi's life and his major Ideas fro m 
1920 to 1948 as we are ever likely to 
have. "A marvelous resource for those 
Interested In Gandhi as a world histor- 
ical figure and his meaning for India" 
— 5 USANNE HOEBER RUDOLPH and LLOYD 
. l RUDOLPH*. £8-50 paper / £72.50 doth 



, 

Sir, - If Brlgid Brophy (November 6-12) , next 
time she knows she’s going to be in the vicinity 
of the Malvern Hills, would care to drop in with 
herone-sidedcopy of HMV2-3535, she niay be 
assured that, wa my Columbia Viva-tonal 
Grafonola (with Siow-to-Fast Selector), the 
authentic tones of Ellen Terry will once more 
be heard. Ms Brophy need have no worries 
about needles. I can offer a choice of Songster 
Soft Tone, Zonopbono Loud- HMV Extra 
Loud, and even HMV. Fibre; 

For one of those responsible for enabling tne 
to cop a PLR cheque every year, this ts the very 
' least 1 can do. 

JACK ADRIAN. . ' . 

Clematis Cottage, Bury End Street, Cfadley, nr 
Malvern, Hereford and Worcester. ' • 
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The Inner limits 
of Outer Space 

JACK BAIRD 

A psychologist critiques out efforts to 
communicate with extraterrestrial 
beings. £1425 

The Philosophy 
of Franz Rosenzweig 

PAUL MENDES-FLOHR, editor 

Eleven essays explore the life and 
thought of Jewish philosopher and 
theologian Rosepzweig (1886-1929). 
From the Taubef Institute at Brandek 
University. £22.5p 
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Forms of tyranny 



Ambivalent about the East 


Keith Brown 

8IIAKKSPKAKK 
Measure fur Measure 

Rnjf.il Shakespeare ’[heat re, Stratford -upon- 
Avon 


Measure far Measure is a play of many virtues; 
hut is also a difficult, clearly somewhat dam- 
aged Shakespearean text, speckled with what 
ou the page appear to he moments of Alarming- 
ly softty prose, 'fire crisply clear delivery of this 
new RSt ' production swec|rs us unnoticing past 
the latter problem, however, and other diffi- 
culties tend to be resolved or at least delimited 
with equally little fuss The treatment of the 
ending of the play is one shining example of 
this. Traditional disputes, as to whether 
Isabella should shrink from the Duke’s propos- 
al in neurotic chastity, or silently acquiesce, 
seem foolish when this Rubella (Josettc 
Simon) merely stares tu the nun in wliat 
appears to he incredulous distaste at the sheer 
i' rawness of his liming: he has, idler all, only 
just erased tenuring her with false hews of her 
brother's death. Approving murmurs from the 
audience attested the rightness of Miss .Simon's 
response, und earlier remarks of the Duke 
have already prepared the way for it . It also has 
tl>e advantage of still leaving open a possibility 
for the subsequent union of this couple, which 
(he folklore traditions behind the comedy de- 
mand. 

A similarly economical intelligence seems to 
pide the presentation of that potentially diffi- 
cult figure, the Duke himself. In I.i. we are 
given the impression of a man fleeing his office 
out of a panicky feeling that he'll be having a 
nervous breakdown if he goes on much longer: 
an image which then dovetails neatly with the 
later depiction of the Duke in (he disguise 
scenes as a slightly lightweight, easily flustered 
man. Lightly accentuated, this characterisa- 
tion in turn serves (a increase the number of 
laughs extracted from the second half of the 
play- and if (hb is only achieved at the- cost or a 
kiss of plausibility in many incidents (how 
could anyone not suspect this false Friar?) and 
an increase til our distaste for some of the 
Duke's quasi-eedeshutka! pronouncements, 
we at least feellhat in this production that price 
has been knowingly paid. The director, Nicho- 
las Hytner, rimUariyaitows ns to enjoy our 
impresskw that UtcfohurHognfcupi the Duke 
in the disguise scenes and does not fuss too 
rawti about the eventual demonstration, at the 
play's end, that 1st fact he fasts not done so. 

la short, ah always- enjoyable, much more 1 
than merely competent dramatization of a 
sometimes awkward text, ihougfa perhaps not a 
production that is really trying for the heights; 
In this it makes a good vehicle for Joaette 
Simon's Isabella. Miss Simon is a graceful ac- 
tress, capable of being Duly moving in small 
.cameo* {« at the end, or when breaking bad 
news w her brother), ^ communicates well 
toesensc Of a girl w^ose intense cfc&sthyH, nit 
weie, genuinely integral to her bodily nature, 
rather than a mere excrescence or will, theofo* 
gy and pride. But her rather light; even voice 
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dues not have (fit: range in exploit the full 
jtussi hi lilies of the verse: which is perhaps wfiy 
she seems slightly to luck the voltage fora great 
Isabella. This may be why one feels loo - yet 
feels guilty about feeling - that Sean linker’s 
craftsmnjily portrayal of Angelo as a dry Scots 
precisian is also sometimes emotionally a little 
thin. But craftsmanship is very much the order 
of (he day; from the nice balance held by Gor- 
don Case (Bnmadmc) between the menace of 
his mighty muscles mid the unforced geniality 
of his manner, to Alex Jennings’s wicked visual 
reminiscences of Edward VIII as Prince of 
Wales in his beautifully paced I.ucio. 

The performance so fur descriiied. however, 
is not quite that actually experienced in the 
theatre; for further depth and resonance arc 
given to the evening by Mnrk Thompson's ex- 
traordinary set-design and the various related 
styles of the Actors' costumes. 

Most of the nclion of the play lakes place on 
the relatively shallow forestnge. Blocking most 
of the main singe arc two gigantic columnar 
constructions, similar in type thougli not in 
detail. I loth suggest nn ignorant Archaeolo- 
gist's Id unde ring attempt to reconstruct a 
vanished Loudon, in sonic future century, hy 
combining eyclopean chunks of the huso of 
Nelson’s Column with enormous fragments of 
the new Lloyd's Building, ruiigh-shuttcrcd 
concrete, external tubing and all. At first 
glance, this seems the worst sort of arrogantly 
obtrusive Designer's Theatre, yet even so the 
ruthless energy of the conception somehow 
feeds helpfully into the piny. But the classic 
"Nelsonian’* elemenlsof the design then prove 
to have been keyed to the respectable charac- 
ters. hy dressing them in dark, tightly tailored 
quasi- Victorian clothes; while the energy and 
ugliness of the gigantic tube-wreathed modern 
concrete inserts become a silent correlative of 
the vital yet disruptive world of the gaudily 
dressed low characters, spawning disorder. 
The vaguely Jacobean garb of Pompey and his 
friends, presumably picked up in sonic street- 
market and dashing both with the style of their 
betters and with that of the buildings around 
them, only increases the general aura of 
anarchy. 

As characters both high and low scuttle 
obsessively about their business beneath these 
vast constructions (which can also rotate, to 
create an Alcatraz-styie jail, or a dty street) : 
the resultant sense of Oppression made visible • 
and emblematic becomes doubly a part of the 
play. Both the low-life characters’ sense of 
being loaded down by the weight of a (to them) 
irrelevant and outdated authority, and the 
oppression of the defenders of order by the 
rhcervitalhydf the proflfenttfng modern urban 
jungle, become silently eloquent. No real 
further effort to point up the topicality of the 
play is needed, yet it has all been done without 

the least wrenching of the text. If this is the 
tyranny of the Designer, let ns have more of it. 


John Dcathridgc 

W. A. MOZART 

Die FnlfGhrung aus dem Scrall 
Royal Opera Mouse 

Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail has probably 
attracted more dolly productions than any 
other Mozart opera. For its first Covent Gar- 
den performance in 1827, at the height of the 
War nf Greek Independence, its action was 
transferred to "a Greek Island in the 
Archipelago". Conveniently forgetting the 
fate of the Elgin marbles two decades earlier, 
the English adapter William Dimond allowed 
Osmin, the dastardly Turk, to order a gang of 
luhuurcrs to dismantle Greek treasures 
(“trumpery") and to use them to fill up a ditch 
behind the stables of the Pasha. Underscoring 
British support in the demise of the Ottoman 
Empire, Dimond ntso let Blonde, who is Eng- 
lish, slnrt a rebellion in the Pasha’s harem after 
she lias fallen in love with an Irish doctor called 
O’Callnghan. Extra music was provided by 
Christ inn Kramer, Master mid Conductor of 
His Majesty’s Hand. 

The days of such “arrangements" are merci- 
fully over. Yet producers nre still tempted to 
tinker with Die Entfiihrung. For Scottish 
Opera in 1978, David Pountney turned parts of 
it into a feminist outcry. In August Everding’s 
Munich production during the American hos- 
tage crisis in Iran in 1980, Pasha Selim was 
transformed, just before Constanzc’s bravura 
nria “Marie rn alter Artcn" (“tortures of all 
kinds”), into the Ayatollnh Khomeini. Most 
radically of all, Ruth Berghaus rejected the 
oriental atmosphere of the opera altogether in 
Frankfurt in 1981, and replaced it with a de- 
cidedly Western array of traumatized, alien- 
ated individuals lost in a maze of spurious 
bourgeois morality. 

Covent Garden's last performance of Die 
Entfiihrung in 19 JS under Bcecham took some 
musical liberties, notably the removal of “Mar- 
tern aller Arten" from the second to the third 
act, after the abduction scene, where it makes 
no sense whatever. Their new production, af- 
ter almost forty years, at least leaves every- 
thing in place. It is also the first I have seen 
where the producer tries to interpret the op- 
era's ambiguities without some kind of ideolo- 
gical cant that makes the work tog big for its 
bools. As Thomas Bauman shows in a forth- 
earning book on Die Entfiihrung, the seeming- 
ly innocent forages of cruelty and sexual licence 
in the opera are common in a century that had 
deeply ambivalent feelings about Islam and the 
East. Mozart makes the stereotypes work 
several ways at once. Osmin thinks he knows 
about, and probably yearns for, the ways of the 
West. Gonstanze is sorely tempted by the free 

sensuality of the East. And the Pasha himself is 
not even a Turk. For reasons never really eji- 


Running out of steam 


David Nokes 
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Thame* Television 
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plained, he has renounced Christianity and 
wholeheartedly adopted the values of Islam. 
Pedrillo may assure Constanze's lover Bel- 
monte that the master of the harem “is not an 
out-and-out Turk and still has enough delicacy 
not to force his love on any woman”. But Eli- 
jah Moshinsky's production shows that the 
Pasha, who has given Constanze twenty-four 
hours before he makes love to her, is really 
playing a sadistic game of cat and mouse - a 
game all the more subtle because of its com- 
bination of Western refinement and unin- 
hibited oriental profligacy. “Do you not trem- 
ble before the power I wield over you?” he 
asks. During the notoriously long instrumental 
prelude to "Martern aller Arten”, he breaks 
his promise and starts to fondle her before the 
twenty-four hours are up. As Oliver Tobias 
plays the Pasha like a ravishingly handsome 
lizard tempting Constanze away from her stal- 
wart and (in this performance) less than win- 
some lover Belmonte, we understand what she 
means by “tortures”. 

But despite one or two good moments, 
Moshinsky's interpretation badly misfires. 
Part of the problem is the set, a silly combina- 
tion of realism, artifice and impression. The 
Pasha’s palace, designed by Timothy O'Brien, 
is a sunny, ramshackle country house with a 
nice little orchard somewhere in Asia Minor, 
complete with the sounds of crickets and the 
sea in the background. Mozart and his audi- 
ence are unlikely to have had such a dozy no- 
tion of the East; yet Moshinsky places it in the 
context of an eighteenth-century theatre, and 
adds seven stage-cloths by Sidney Nolan for 
good measure, five of which are yanked across 
the stage at odd moments “to evoke the 
Asiatic atmosphere appropriate to the opera”. 

Another problem is the musical perform- 
ance. If Mozart’s letters to his father are any- 
thing to go by, he enjoyed himself hugely with 
this marvellous score. But you would never 
guess from this lack-lustre rendering of it. Sir 
Georg Solti’s tempi are lively, yet at the same 
time too rigid. On the first night an indisposed 
Inga Nielsen fought a losing battle with the 
taxing part of Constanze. Deon van der Veit as 
Belmonte and Lars Magnusson as Pedrillo 
simply lacked profile and a sense of style. The 
indomitable Kurt Moll as Osmin was enjoyable 
at times, but sounded surprisingly weary, with 
some unfocused low notes and sluggish timing. 
The only bright spark was Lillian Watson as 
Blonde. Yet even she was dragged down by the 
indifference of the performance. I began to 
wonder by the end of the evening whether 
Covent Garden's bastardization of Die 
Entfiihrung in 1827, for all its superficial topi- 
cality, might not have been livelier. “ThlsTiir- 
key is not threatening the gates of the Habs- 
bufg empire", the programme book tells us. 
The only trouble is that, apart from the occa- 
sional glimmer, it doesn't seem to be threaten- 
ing to do anything at all. 


Part of the fattening effect of the television 
series comes from the evident cheapness of the 
production. Shot entirely on video-tape, with 
unimaginative lighting and drab studio sets, 
The London Embassy has the appearance and 
feel of an international Crossroads. But the 
main weakness is in the characters. Vic Scadur 
to, played by Lou Hjrsch, and Erroll Jeeps 
(Erick Ray Evans) have been transformed into 
flic, kind ,of easily . Identifiable cultural 
stereotypes beloved of soap opera. Scaduto is 
the fat, voluble Italian- American, always eat- 
ing and forever embroiled in family squabbles. 
Jeepj is the coal , laid-back black, fond of sharp 
shits, funky jazz and one-liners. The pentrtd 
character Spencer Savage is well played by 
Kristpffer Tqboji looking Uke a young Robert . 
Kedford, though Ifa -role has inevitably been • 
rMlIqweidbut ^diramatizatioii. In the boofrit . 
is Savagd’s q bUque Commentary which gives r ; 
thestqritetbd^dlsUdctiYetorje.On screen tjiis 
■ » reduced td a bulteibal sttito that hovers be- 
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CHILDREN'S BOOKJ 

The Bohemian Mrs Bland 
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Claire Tomalin 


AWomteofPasslon: The life of E. Nesbit 
1858-1924 

473pp. Century Hutchinson. £16.95. 

009 168210 X 


We and our daughters, and our nieces - and la 
oerhaps a few sons and nephews - have all read W 

Railway Children, The Story of the h 
ZulTne Treasure Seekers , The Would - tl 

heeoods The Phoenix and the Carpet. Written o 
at the turn of the century, they were hugely a 
nopular with children and adults, admired by ft 
writers as various as Kipling and Wells, and ti 
have remained in print ever since. They have v 

been filmed, televised and of course paper- c 

backed; it’s a rare household in which books v 
figure at all which cannot muster a battered s 
Nesbit Puffin or two. Their recurring theme of 
lost and found fathers addresses itself to 1 
children's deepest fears and hopes (and during i 
two world wars it spoke to their common i 
experience). Another theme, that of the wish 
granted that turns out to be awkward or fright- 
ening, goes straight to the heart of the fantasies 
and semi-conscious terrors of many children. 
Subsequent writers have learnt from their 
triumphant mixture of the magical and the 
down-to-earth, which children take to so 

readily. . . , 

Despite her androgynous name, E. NesDit s 
readers knew very well that she was a mother 
herself; she once wrote a letter to the New Age 
magazine, which had been running articles on 
the horrors of childbearing and brutal lack of 
consideration of husbands, insisting that most 
women are devoted to their husbands and 
adore having babies. The picture of a loving 
mother, drawing charmingly on her observa- 
tions of her own large family for her stones, 

seemed to fit. . -i . . ■„ 

This comfortably maternal ' image was 
strongly established and important to her. As 
Julia Briggs writes, “in her books, as in her 
correspondence with her admirers, [she) 
showed herself anxious to conform to their 
comforting picture of her”; and when Dons 
Langley Moore came to write a biography of 
the much-loved author in 1933, she felt she 
sltnply could not make use of a great deal of the 
material she had gathered in the course of her 
extremely thorough research. Nesbit had died 
in 1924, but it would still have caused too much 
offence, not only to. her surviving family , but to 
her devoted, readers. . 

. Mrs Langley Moore's gift of her notebooks 
and research material to JuliaBriggs, fully and 
warmly acknowledged by her, was indeed an 
act of generosity; it is also a rather singular 
occurrence i n the an nals of biography .this gift 
from one biographer.tp another of praterial she 
herself felt obliged to set aside. The results axe 
to everyone’s credit,. This is a wonderfully 
.solid, thorough and balanced book. The story 
.it tells is consistently interesting and at mo- 


ments extraordinary, and although some of the jj 
true facts of the Nesbit / Bland household have | 
been known since Mrs Langley Moore’s rc- S 
vised Life of 1966, the picture presented by • 
Julia Briggs is still fuller and franker. : 

Edith Nesbit - “Daisy" to her family - was 
born in 1858 in Kennington, now part of the 
grey, undifferentiated mass of South London, 
but then still countryside, with flower-edged 
lanes and farms. She was the youngest, a fact 
Mrs Briggs thinks important, for she craved all 
her life the attention and petting that goes to 
the baby of a large family. There was a much 
older step-sister by her mother’s first marriage , 
a sister and two brothers. The death of her 
father when she was four marked her imagina- 
tion indelibly; but her twice-widowed mother 
was intelligent and resourceful, and gave her 
orphaned children a good upbringing. There 
were visits to the Crystal Palace with its dino- 
saur park, to the British Museum and Madame 
Tussaud’s (both of which Edith continued to 
love in her adult years); there were schools, 
mostly hateful because they meant banishment 
from family life, hut then restoration to the 
family when Mrs Nesbit decided to take them 
all to France. The chief reason for this was the 
tuberculosis from which Edith's sister Minnie 
was suffering, for which travel abrond was be- 
lieved to be a palliative. 

• Apart from one terrifying experience when 
her sisters took her to see the cutacombs of 
Bordeaux with their hideously preserved, 
hairy corpses (still very horrible, according to 
Julia Briggs, who most conscientiously re- 
peated the visit). France was idyllic, remem- 
bered and revisited with joy thereafter. It did 
not, however, cure Minnie. Leaving Edith at 
school in Dinan, Mrs Nesbit look her sick 
daughter back to London where the doomed 
girl made friends with Christina Rossetti, and 
became engaged to a blind Pre-Raphaelite 
poet, Philip Marston, only to die a few months 
later. (The whole incident resembles a ghastly 
i : parody Of Christina Rossetti’s narrative poetry 
i at its most morbid.) 

r By now Edith had become a poet too. She 
I longed to be great, “like Shakespeare, or 
r Christina Rossetti" , but she knew thatin real- 
s ity she wrote “like other people". She was 
f however persistent and prolific, and socm be- 
e gan to be published in magazines. The Nesbits 
e settled in Kent, in a big. rambling h ° use ; 
r during the 1870s they seem to have lost their 
d money; they disappear and bob uP^min 
h Islington, where Edith met her future bus 

0 band, Hubert Bland. ■ 

Bland is one of the minor enigmas of literary 
cs history in that everything reported of him 
d ™ kes him sound repellent, yet he was 
m admired, even adored, by many ^telligem 
ar men and women. A quick, clever Woolwich 
ift lad whose family was unable to buy Hm jhe 
rie commission he craved, he became, I 
re bank clerk. While still living wilV his mother 
Hy (he was also a spoilt youngest child) he in- 

1 vented aristocratic Yorkshire forebears, at the 
* . same time becoming a keen socialist for a 



£. Nesbit and her son John in 1 904, from the book 
reviewed here. 

while, and then a founding Fabian. He did not 
aspire to be consistent. He allowed his wife to 
support him with her pen for some years, but 
was always opposed to feminism: 

Woman's miner in the world - I mean, or course, 
civilized woman, the woman in the world as it is 7 is 
lu inspire romantic passion .... Romantic passion 
is inspired by women who wenr corseis. In other 
wprds, by the women who pretend to be what they 

not quite are. 

Corset-wearing women were never lacking, 
and he had a voracious sexual appetite. When 
Edith met him he had a mistress already with 
child, and she herself was seven months 
pregnant before he married her. No sooner did 
she Introduce a housekeeper, Alice Hoatson, 
into their establishment, than he proceeded to 
father children on both her and Edith regular- 
ly. i n mid-life he joined the Catholic church, a 
further cosmetic touch to his old-world image, 
but without modifying his behaviour or even 
bothering to attend more than a minimum of 
masses. By then he had become a hugely suc- 
cessful journalist with a particular following in 
the north of England, his column in the Man- 
chester Sunday Chronicle proving so popular 
that it gave him a secure income for life. 

Whatever the lesson to be learnt from bogus 
Bland, when Edith met him, she saw the ar- 
dent, handsome, poetry-loving young man, the 
great talker who was to persuade Bernard 
Shaw along to his first Fabian meeting and who 


seemed an idea! literary collaborator. Even 
when lie hud come to seem less ideal, he was 
still tlte only person who could talk her out of 
her “blights" - the black momls that descended 
on her when she had too much to do, or when 
she felt slighted; they enveloped the entire 
household, and only Hubert could relieve the 
misery. It is scarcely surprising that she was 
subject to them, on a diet of ceaseless hack 
work to pay the butcher’s and bnker s hills - a 
formidable bibliography attests to this - plus 
pregnancies leading to several stillbirths as well 
ns three living children and. on top of this, an 
unrequited passion for Shaw. 

“Unrequited" is not exactly the right term, 
for Shaw did initially gel in quite deeply, as lus 
notebook entries, with their little accounts of 
shillings ami pence, show. For a while there 

were taxis and first-doss carriages when Mrs 
Nesbit was in question (the extra fare might 
ensure privacy); these are followed by the 
usual Shavian manoeuvres of ' Aclcr ' 

mined disentanglement. She suffered, and 
held it against him; and he felt something if 
not remorse, nt least enough to lead him, years 
later, to pay a contribution towards her stepson 
John's university education. The two best, wit- 
tiest. strongest letters in this book were both 
front Shaw; his power to upstage all his women 
friends posthumously would have pleased the 
old fox infinitely, no doubt. 

Shaw was of course a feminist, while Edith 
wanted love; the two things ure a puzzle to fit 
together even when one partner is not reluc- 
tant. But for a while Edith found the way of life 
that suited her, nnd inspiration too, uoordtng 
to Mrs Briggs, when, about the year 1890, she 
i met a young journalist called Oswald Barron 
L who began to collaborate with her. He was one 

of a band of her “courtiers", recent Oxford 

graduates who joined the Fabian Society and 
' were fascinated by the Blands, and notably by 
* Edith For she was beautiful in her own style - 
I lots of hair and a strong face , trailing Liberty 
:y dresses, ropes of beads and dozens of bangles 
on her arrh, incessant cigarettes In a long hol- 
. der - nnd the parlies she and Hubert gave were 
n famous, with huge meals, wine, and games 
h played all over the house. 

1S Julia Briggs credits Edith with a very large 
id number of “lovers" among the young men who 
r, gathered about her, some acting as her secret- 
to ary. more joining in family holidays in Kent or 
r- in France. It is never dear whether they were 
a lovers in the modern sense, and while perhaps 
e il does riot matter loo much, the picture of 
an Nesbit is undoubtedly changed if she was 
of holding court like Messalinn , or on the other 

ic- hand simply receiving sentimental homage, 
in Whichever was the case, Edith enjoyed the 
in- adulation of many young men, but Barron gave 
lar her something more; he was erudite, possessed 

a historical imagination, and "his way of look- 
ms ing at the world came to colour hers strongly 
a r- Barron acted . says Mrs B riggs , as iter “ niuse or 

the midwife”; and of course she gave his name to 
ard Oswald Bastable. Sadly, when lie married in 
rho 1899 he Walked out.of her life without n back- 
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‘Betsy Byars is easily the most gifted writer at 
work for the nine-to-twelve age 9 r °up . . . Few 
writers for children - or adults, for that matter 
- share her genius for encompassing such 
' important themes within a towpag^s^ ^ 
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ANIMAL Cl EAKACI l-IKS 
written And illuilratvd by 
Jc.in Christian Kualf 
In thi.stirilli.mtiv’ im.ij'int'd .ilph.ilvt 
book, lean Christian Knoll 
iiitrnditiVH Uvi’nly-wx colourful 
Lharoclers from the, iiiuii.il Lin^Jnni. 

Lmim.iinl hu.iriN Lo.‘i5 

CHRISTMAS \m 
Leslie Hricussc 
lllustraled by Ilrr«>l l.o Cain 
liiih Nfxirklitsj* juh’Ih Irlh how wars. 
ImttMiur.n > and politics jit.ikt* tile 
more and more ilithutli l.irS.ini.i 
Claus, until the tlri' . h| hiK hnstm-is 
ul l‘M.I drive', him In issue an 
ultima him. 

1.7 . ‘13 

Till; MAGICIAN'S CAT 
Ml Williams 

illustrated by Chris Riddell 
An eKlrenu'ly funny pit hire bonk 
with a deliduusty undersliited text 
and exiiU'mnl il lustra linns. 'A witty 
stoiy mid rollicking pklim-;,’ Ofv’mr 
I a mini text hxi rvJs CV95 

CAPTAIN CAT AND THE 
CAROL SINGERS 
Jeremy Lloyd 

illustrated by Graham Percy 
An ctuhantiiijr; story in verse, 
beautifully illustrated in colour, 
aivompank-d by Hie words 
and music of a selection of 
favourite carols, 
laminated bsvirds £7.95 

THE UNDERGROUND 
CONSPIRACY 
Catherine St on 

A gripping thriller for readers uf ten 
l«> thirtivn by eneef Britain's 
leading children’s writers 
£5.95 

MOONDIAL 
Helen Creasweli 

A haunting and beautifully written 
story. Moot ’dial is to be serialised on 
BBC television early next wear. 
£6.95 

I CANT STAND LOSIN G 
Gene Kemp 

. 'Outrageous and funny -the Kind . 
of bouncy teen read with thoughtful 
overtones that everyone thinKa only 
; Am^tkacahpsvivtde^Gcfxe Kemp/ 
P*wes them wtppb ' Cwtitf mw „ 
CS.95. . ‘ !; 

; ; ";y;THB GHOPTDRUM ■ ;V 
*• I. -Susuift Price 

Susan IMwranjuiusupa vivid 
hnaghMiy W(irfJ ~ ft amntiy w herb 

.winterrMirvcKjng night - In* novel 

. that it» both compelling and 
1 . atnHt&pheru.’. 

£6 r 95 ‘ - 

• - • SCARS'' 

Anne Balky 

; 'Her work iHstfblfig and ■ 

... S,UMe.htiwshoWappjHing ' , 
Mprricitftii r.m le»ufvix-6i alidl ' 
end in optimism m^l hhper . . 
Gene Ktmp • : 

. - £0.99 %4"V*'V. 
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ward gl.imv, and was at ('real pains in his ic- 
spi'duhle u|d aj'i: in jieisiiadL 1 Doris Langley 
Moore In umil liis name frmii her hunk, which 
seems sail ami silly tun. if Mrs Briggs is right in 
her assessment uf Ins mle. 

hi fail, Neshit’s tir >( real literary success xv as 
mil umil |JW*». with the Tonsure Seekers, 
which means [hat Hai run's influence was 
almost eutiiely let rospev live; from now nil she 
was I irmly est.ihlished. Kipling wrote her fan 
letters, aiul she believed lie stole her plots. 
Nii nihers uf young women and children also 
wrote and, when permitted, visited ami wor- 
shipped. She earned large sums, and she spent 
freely, hir a considerable time she kept three 
households going: Well Hall, the large family 
house at 1 'Ilham in South Loudon, a cottage at 
Dymhurcli on Komney Marsh, and a flat in 
Dean Street for herself. Like nisiiiy rich peo- 
ple, she also indulged herself in a totally absurd 
liuhhy, keeping a researcher called Tanner in 
her London flat for years while he worked on 
■an arithmetical cipher of Francis Bacon" 
winch proved net only Bacon's authorship of 
Shakes (ware's entire works but nlsu his pro- 
minent part in Freemasonry. 

The story of Hie quarrel between Bland and 
Wells over Ins attempt to uni away with Rosa- 
mund (I lulieit and Alice's beautiful daughter) 
lor a weekend of healthy sexual fun has been 
told many times, and m idling new emerges 
here except perhaps Rosamund's loyalty to 


Wells’s memory in the novel she wrote later. 
But far worse than any incestuous inclination 
of Hubert's is the simple fact that both Rosa- 
mund and John, the two children lie had by 
Alice 1 lualMin, were brought uplnhelieve that 
(idilli was (heir inollier until they were adult. 
Alice was known as “Auntie”. Not surprising- 
ly, the Bland children xvere bitterly divided in 
their loyalties, some worshipping (he memory 
of their vigorous father, some despising him for 
Iris behaviour towards women. 

lie died first, leaving Edith overwhelmed 
with grief and indignation at the obituary arti- 
cle by St .lull n Ervinc, which failed to mention 
her at all and instead heaped praises on Alice 
{ in whose arms lie had in fact died, Edith heing 
away in her country cottage). She soon cheered 
up when another admirer appeared. Thomas 
'Flicker or "the Skipper”, a “fat little Cockney 
robin”, Captain of the Woolwich ferry, a 
widower of sixty with strong socialist views, 
who dropped his ailchc.s and wore no collar, 
f ollar or no collar, “I feel as though someone 
had come and put a fur clouk round inc" wrote 
Edith to her hrnihcr Harry, announcing her 
remarriage in 1917. It was (lie Skipper's 
assured fidelity that entranced and comforted 
her: she had never eiieounlcrcd such a thing 
before, mining her journalists and Oxford 
graduates. Hie next five years were according- 
ly the happiest of her life, she said, even though 
the money was running low. 


J.M.B. to the life 


Humphrey Carpenter 

(ill.UERT ADA IK 

l*elcr Pan ami UicOnly Children 

135pp. Macmillan. £7.95. 

0 33.3 43%S ft 

To write a pastiche of J. M. Barrie seems 
almost impossible, though Barrie himself was 
doing it all the time. Peter and Wendy , his 19U 
nnvelizatinn of Peter Pan, is so self-aware, so 
concerned to out-manoeuvre its own narrative 
whimsies, as to amount to self-parody. Gilbert 
Adair, setting out to write a new Peter Pan 
story in this year that the Barrie copyrights 
have expired, has caught the Barrie manner 
triumphantly. 

The story begins aboard a passenger steamer 
on the Indian Ocean, and at once we are over- 
w helmed with Banrie-esquc whimsy: “I ought, 

1 suppose, togjveyou the ship's exact position., 
but by the time I bad its latitude and longitude 
all worked out, it wuuld have steamed a few 
knots further on and l should have to start all 
over again.". The story concerns the daughter 
of one Major Porter, governor of an island off 
the southern lip of India - "I won’t bother you 


with Hie name of Hie island, which was so insig- 
nificant not even its own inhabitants had ever 
heard of it”. When the Major’s lack of n firm 
chin is rcmnrkcd upon, Harrie/Adnir quickly 
makes up for this deficiency: “Suppose we add 
a chin while he is not looking .... Yes, let’s 
.... There, that is much better. He is now the 
man he has always felt himself to be .... ” 
This first chapter concludes with the brief 
appearance of “an elderly, dinner-suited gent- . 
leman with twinkling eyes and a drooping 
moustache. He was a Scot, so it was said, an 
author of no inconsiderable fame". Jenny 
Thorne's illustration (her imitations of Mabel 
Lucie All well are as accomplished ns Adair’s 
of Barrie) shows us J.M.B. to the life. 

Ten-year-old Miranda Porter is lured to 
jump overboard by a siren-call from beneath 
the sea; and the brave new world to which this 
Miranda descends is captained, uf course, by 
Peter Pan. For the Lost Boys, Adair substi- 
tutes a tribe of Only Children, Peter having 
discovered that it is easier to retain the loyalty 
of children who have no siblings. Instead of the 
Pirates, we have a ferocious band of school 
- bullies - rather oddly their names do not come 
from celebrated school stories, a trick Barrie 


Nudging the narrative 


For the last two years her smoker's lungs 
were eaten by cancer, and she ended her days, 
still devotedly cared for by the Skipper, in aii 
Air Force hut on Romney Marsh. No£l Co- 
ward was an admiring visitor; he had saved up 
his pocket money as a child to buy the instal- 
ments of her stories, and even pawned a neck- 
lace of his mother's for an entire book by her. 
He shoived her his plays, and said she was “the 
most genuine Bohemian I had ever seen”. 
Many years later, one of her books lay beside 
his own deathbed. 

It is clear that Nesbit’s circle and range of 
interest was wide and diverse; and there is no 
skimping in this enjoyable and sensible hook. 
Julia Briggs has given it a particularly illumi- 
nating afterword in which she discusses the 
advantages Nesbit found in writing children’s 
fiction, “one of the freest and most versatile 
forms of the I9th century”, and one that 
pointed the way to modernist freedoms as the 
adult fiction of the day was rarely able to. (Yet, 
I note in passing, Nesbit’s name did not appear 
in the Oxford Companion to English Literature 
until 1967.) 

This is a beautifully produced and printed 
hook, with well-chosen illustrations in the text. 
The index is on the scanty side, and I was 
puzzled by the title, since nothing in the text 
suggests that passion was the distinguishing 
quality of E. Nesbit. But these are cavils; this is 
a fine, authoritative and absorbing biography. 


would surely not have missed. But for Captain 
Hook there can be no substitute, Adair re- 
introduces him in a crocodile skin. Hook being 
abetted by “Smee, who once throttled his 
grandmother for a bet" - another of those 
Barrie-isms which seem uncannily like the real 
thing. 

But Barrie was not just an acutely self-aware 
whimsical nnrrator; he was a master story- 
teller, and here Adair cannot really match him. 
The Wei Land and the Home Under the Sea 
evoke the slightly pallid fantasy of The Water- 
Babies, rather than the vigorous Stevenson- 
inspired adventures in the Never Land, and the 
story lacks the pantomime-melodrama ele- 
ment of the original - there is nothing compa- 
rable to Peter’s appeal to save Tinker Bell’s 
life, and Miranda learning how to breathe and 
speak under water does not measure up to the 
Darlings being instructed in flying. Adair’s 
denouement involves a Freudian discovery 
which comes near laying bare the sexless sex- 
uality implicit in ail Barrie’s work, but which 
scarcely satisfies in narrative terms. One won- 
ders what children will make of it all; though 
the same question may legitimately be asked of 
Barrie's orig in al. 


Andrew Wawn 

RimiB. BOTTTCHEIMER 

Grimms' Bad Girls tad Bad Boys: The moral 

and social vision of the “Tales” 

2tlpp. Yale University Press. £19.95, 

bjqnoMGRS. 

The gingerbread I to use of literary criticism of 
the Grimms’ Kinder- 1 ind tidusm&rchtn has, m 
. recent years, come to have many mansions. 
Jungjam, Freudians, Marxists, stiuctmatitfe, 

- feminists anil empiricists have all taken their 

glau axes to there rich thickets of story, clear. 

ing a path here, obfuscating another there, nod . 
invariably leaving the eager, hut bewildered 
reader with a strong seme Hurt the magic wal- 
nuts have yet to yield their secret. Thai -gen- 
der!* b in organizing Iberhe of Ruth Bottfg- 
heiwr’s important new hook win cause some 
beam to heart faster, than others, but itiwill 
cause none to stupln surprise. Yet it would be « 
.’ xlony i ice r ted (roll could itot fladsUmulqs 

frorn ihis at time* cxmgmted but provocative 
mul penetrating study by une of Che liveliest of 
cwrenFwholitt of the Grimm*’ Tides. 
ifWpttsor" Boltighehner questions apj^ 

■; rpe^hCitp the iftfefc which uten or assume 


readings lend to Ignore the pJace °f th e tales in speech), natural mothers are replaced by 

. of the Grimms' loquacious and vindictive step-mothere, and 

mnctoenih-remury Prussian version °f Yicto- any stray wisps of eroticism are firmly camouf- 

ab0 ; U ®T ,hal Grimms' BadBoys and Bold Girls offers 

at -^ aSt Z° ln ‘ * jNtfiil comparison of the Grimms' collection 

^ J? dQStrlou3 - ^ othcr contemporary collections in Ger- 

! fcm “'T DCSS - many, as well as with appropriate foreign para- 

Bdmghernwr argues that Wilhftlqt Grimm's llels (feminine eloquence prized in Perroult; 

femiolne assertiveness celebrated in Danish 
W 0 * haUads); shrewd use is also made of reference 
^ contemporary illustrations which sometimes 

Slrlkin 8ly confirm or challenge the stereotypes 
- tovwdd Which Wilhelm's mind seems to have 

1 imriguipg analysis of tales in 

' ^“ Wilhelm's verbal realizations run 
: ^S** 1 ®* toe grain of the latent logic of the tales: 
w, fcaiiuof. - ^ .? Jnost not&biy Ip stories- where surface express- 

•i" Mfcn V of the book iiiwl^N ton*. Of fWfwtst for the wonuqerital virtues of 

ta; fa^Mto^^utall tdobrirf. Some 
L 9 : of i«1i^ frcojl- tbs' ; doit -iiikli <>r f" (risk" n f 


*'f «r> *4%e «•» 


: .thciir ejrcliei; 

J ttUmlto'tiWfd 


ioaliiy, (aj witfv Briaw . Bet-. 
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Approaching unstable eras 


J ohn Clute 

DIANA WYNNE JONES 
ATale of Time City 

285pp. Methuen. £8.95. 

0416 023622 

It is 1939 - Eleven-year-old Vivian Smith has 
been sent away from London to avoid the 
bombing, which has now begun after the 
months of phoney war which followed the out- 
£ of hostilities at Christmas 1938. She gets 
off the train and is met by a boy whom she takes 
,o be her cousin. He bundles her into a kind of 
silvery booth, which translates them to an 
utterly strange glowing place. She has been 
abducted to Time City. ■ , 

A Tale of Time City is Diana Wynne Jones s 
nineteenth novel and one of her most exuber- 
ant The title is well chosen. In the style of her 
first rather helter-skelter books, and in oon- 
irast to more sombre recent publications like 
Fire and Hemlock, the 285 pages of A Tale are 
all story. As the home of the Time Patrol, who 

are responsible for monitoring the huge 
horseshoe of centuries which make up the cycle 
of human history, Time City is in a state of 
crisis. Jostling the date of the Second World 
War earlier and earlier, an invasive presence 
has begun to shake reality loose in the twen- 
tieth century, one of the Unstable Eras wluch 
provide generating energy to fuel calmer eras. 
Catastrophe looms as Time City approaches - 
backwards, as it must do in a kind of balancing 
act against the “real" direction of time - the 
end of all things. . , 

Mistaking Vivian for the disruptive invader, 
Jonathan and his younger companion Sam 
have taken matters into their own hands. 
When they discover that she is only Vivian 
Smith they attempt to keep her identity secret 
from their parents, who run Time City while its 
semi-mythical founder Faber John sleeps like 


Arthur under a rock. At the same time they | 
continue to search for the villain or villains 
responsible for the destabilization of the eras. 

An adroit android enters the picture, a too- 
plausible older youth, two Guardians who 
have lost their caskets containing the elements 
necessary to reconstitute reality when time 
ends, and a congeries of deeply confused adults 
who understand all too little of what is happen- 
ing. Prominent among them is Jonathan's 
father, a man who uneasily wears the robes of 
state (a hilarious and sympathetic portrait). 

At times the book rather resembles an enor- 
mously extended episode of Dr Who, with 
grotesque dangers almost flippantly survived, 
and time-travel paradoxes knocking everyone 
for loops. Now and then the piled-up complex- 
ities of Wynne Jones’s story interact negatively 
with the streamlined thinness of texture her 
swift and reckless pacing necessarily entails, so 
that occasional moments of confusion are in- 
evitable. Younger readers, being perhaps less 
likely than adults to question the patchwork 
quilt of science fiction and fantasy that under- 
lies the tale, may find its dazzling speed ex- 
hilarating, ilsgrolesqueries unshocking. At the 
story’s close, they will also find a lesson or two. 

Present from the first as a burly bad-tem- 
pered tutor, Faber John recovers his memory 
in the nick - more accurately the end - of time, 
and confounds the ambitions of the power- 
seeking family responsible for all the tumult. 
Selfishness is laid bare and punished, but with 
compassion; and Vivian brings the attention of 
the assembled adults of Time City sharply to 
bear on the subject of their collective guar- 
dianship. After the hilarity and the confusion - 
time-travel stories, especially those built on 
paradoxes, are Inherently difficult to narrate 
with any clarity - a mellow and familial glow 
suffuses the final pages. It is a mark of Wynne 
Jones’s highly deliberate craft that this humane 
closing seems perfectly in order , and thorough- 
ly welcome. 


Strange and savage secrets 


j AhnaVaux 

i SAKAHBAYUS 

I The Tomb of Reeds 

174pp. Julia MacRae. £7.95. 

I 086203279 2 

i — 

Set in an indefinite time and place - as the 
ancient promisesof Celtic myth come to pass in 
a marshy settlement somewhere in Connaught 
The Tomb of Reeds describes a dark world 

swept by “an evil tide” of “dirt and blood . It is 

•a an apprehensive novel, fraught with anxiety, 

^ and full of large calamity. Often, Sarah Baylis 

•: transforms a tense piece of story-telling into a 

discomfiting statement about war or mankind; 

j ' at other times she unravels intricate riddles and 

arcane mysteries. Though here, too, Baylis s 

emphasis falls less on the cleverness or bravery 
{ : of her young heroines than on their disillpsion- 

1 ■ . ment and difficulties with the things that are 
■ .brought to light. .. , ' 

j • . Even before their adventures begin, they pre 

‘ closed in a worjd whose mysteries constantly 

! ' elude them. Bridey, the , thirteen-year-old 

I daughter of a willow weaver, spends her time 
. j ’ with an old Abbess who reads stick patterns for 

J their revelatory secrets, orwith the village wise 

) ‘ ;•! J man who talks with buds and trees. The mqre 

! = : glamorous Canola: is apprentice to a Bard ana 

> deep In the study of secret ' languages and 

‘mythical verses. What lends the book its rich 
>ut strained mood is its, mingling of fable and 
. realistic detail, the theatrical blasts In a work- 
s- aday world, or the more prosaic assaultson the 
: Bards’ ; midsummer recitals. Tales of the , 

! ^ Tuatha d€ Danaan or, of the tribe of yellow- 

I * > haired warriors serve only to feed the gins 
* • : Y ^miserable' imaginings", and hint at a dark fu- 
Y : Y: f turn, half'ia and half out of the natural world. 

: -Hj > > ; For both girls, stories and songs bring sqme- 
. . ^ Cv •’ firing* far iqtigicfil. or poetical into exis - 

1 • : .vf : ’ ehce> The strartge inscription on an did go 
j -^' ^rowh Bridcy finds is the first in a whple pon- 
{ > - 'it \ tn ante an nf r.fitp«-and riddles Which, when wa 
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finds herself already written into legend, each 
already assigned a role in a line of cryptic verse 
whose meaning does not become apparent 
until Canola is offered for sacrifice and Bndey is 
stuck deep in the enemy camp. There is no- 
thing particularly playful in Baylis s compli- 
cated plot: it Is amid a vivid war-torn landscape 
of bloated carcasses and dismembered troops 
that the girls come to understand not the sim- 
ple marching order of the riddle’s 
but the horror and futility of battle. Bridey 
only begfns to realize the crass emptiness of her 
declared intention to "fight for freedom when 
she fails to identify which of the murderers are 
the enemy and which the good men of 

C °It^a 8 rigorous rites de passage \ but Beylis’s 

more emphatic moments are als0 ( her . 

Struggling to gauge the feelings of a child wlule 
reinforcing her polemic, she veers ^ fls| y be , 
tween the eerie romanticism of ghosts and 
magic and the plain talk of screaming terror. 
Despite herlurid descriptions and vigorousdi- 
alogue, children who can stomach the scenes o 
badger-baiting; blood-drinking Dru ^ a ^ 
hypnotic Bards are unlikely (being bred on 
' harder stuff) to find them f rt8 ht ® n 1 in »- 
is the friendship between the girls winch pro- 
vides Moving consolation for the terrors unde - 
gone; their adolescent rivalry, 
deity jealousy which hold an idyllic charm. 
S Baylis describes, for exampte. how 
BHdev deciding whether to rescue Canola, 
recalls every flaw in her sophisticated friend 
and yet is paralysed by the misery of r ® c0 B n ' 
Mg that she herself is a bnd cOmpanion Me 
n ,,. v , nr f Rr more effective than in the sober 
detaUs of savagery that belabour a thrilling an 
inventive story. : ' : • ■ ' 

^hio break barriers: A revww gmde to 

Cowley Road, Oxford 0*4 

9510049 1 3) contains short reviews of over 300 
: ! children’s books with tmal theme, 

liicluding Uapslatiqns of: African and Carlb 

.S wL apd books with a multicultural 
setting- TTie tides ore arranged within age 
*- Soups and there B a .«qipk*-refen?nce grid 

;i fhich pnahjes the ^eGosd^t tillps awrdmg 


\ MAJOR LITERARY TEXTS I 

I FROM METHUEN I 

I World Games- 3 

I The tradition of anti-realist revolt I 

I CR1STOPHER NASH I 

I I 

I theories In thespirltof a challenging experiment in fearless reading. I 

I December 400 pages Hardback04l6 34710X £39.50 I 

I Partings Welded Tbgether I 

I Politics and desire In the 19th century English novel I 

I DAVID MUSSELWHITE I 

I Focusing on questions of class, the role of wornen In society, denature of I 

I I 

| century. | 

I 304 pages Hardback 0 4 16 06 162 1 £28.00 1 

I Paperback 0 4 16 06 1729 £8.95 I 

I Reading in Detail I 

| Aesthetics and the feminine I 

I NAOMI SCHOR I 

I Srhor's feminist archaeology uncovers the way thinking about detail has I 

I 204 pages Hardback 041601511 5 £25.00 | 

I Paperback 0 4 1601521 I £8.95 | 

I In Other Worlds I 

I Essays In cultural politics I 

I GAYATRI CHAKRAVORTY SPIVAK I 

| and culture. | 

I 288 pages Hardback 04 16 0165 10 £29.00 I 

I Paperback 04 16 01661 8 £8.95 1 

I Nos talg ia and Sexual Difference I 

I The resistance to contemporary feminism I 

I JANICE DOANE and DEVON HODGES I 

1 'in a ep r ies of striking readings, the authors offer an important reinterpreta'- I 

sSot's^.’ssskssss 

j wisdom on the subject. | 

I Joan W. Scott, Institute for Advanced Study | 

| 160 pages Hardback 04 16 37640 I £15.00 I 

I Paperback 0416 37650 9 £6.95 I 

I Men in Feminism I 

I Edited by ALICE JARD1NE and PAUL SMITH I 

I This lively book focuses on the prickly question of the actual and potential I 
I relationship of men to the now Impressive and widely recognised body of I 
I feminist writing. I 

I 304pages Hardback04l60l59l 3 £25.00 1 

I Paperback 04 16 01601 4 £7.95 I 

I New Formations I 

I Edited by JAMES DONALD I 

I Uvely provocative and Averse, New Formations discusses new ideas and I 
I cultural practices, arid reappraises existing ones. It publishes theoretical and I 
I historical articles, and has already established Itself as a major International I 
I Journal. , • . I 

I 'Write to us for details of New Formations Volume 3, to be published in I 
r December. I 

I Textual Practice I 

I Edited by TERENCE HAWKES ’ . J 

I Modern critical theory and practice have long since challertged and modified I 
I our centTal notion of the literary 'text, textual Practice of era a broad | 
I response to, and advancement of that process by developing, a greatly 1 
| ; ■ extended notion of textuallty. ■ . . I 

I Write to us for details of. textual Practice Volume I Number-3 lust published, 

I . and details of subscription rates. I 

H METHUEN 

II hlew fetter Lane, London gC4P 4EE J 
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Penned and painted 


jane Doonan 


7 he Yellow Howe belongs |o tlw English pic- 
lurc'huok t radii ion, with cohesive unity be- 
tween worils and pictures, a fine ulil-fiishioned 
graphic style, nml a general iiir of reticence. 
Blake Morrison's narrative, which sustains 
readings un different levels, is about the trans- 
forming power of the imagination. A little girl, 
who is fascinated by a sail old yellow house, 
clambers over the gate when her mother's back 
is turned. She discovers the garden to he full of 
unexpected delights, but is unable to enter the 
house itself. She is guided, encouraged, and 
thwarted by a friendly garden -gnome of a hoy. 
who suddenly vanishes. Secure in her belief in 
his return, she now funis die house presents n 
happy aspect: "one day he'll be there again 
calling me in to play". Helen Craig's aquatint 
etchings vigorously denote such surprises ns h 
pelican in the tree ami u dolphin in the pond. 
They exemplify the mystery of the child's ex- 
perience by using colour, not todeennile, but 
to heighten the expression, uiul by two dif- 
ferent ways of depicting space. On the plates. 
Craig uses geometric perspective to give the 
illusion of reality. On the text pages she over- 
laps images, nml by placing (lie girl in front of 
tile framed words (which we perceive as lying 
on the pidUTC plane) and placing the hoy be- 
hind. she emphasises his elusive otherness. 
The whole book, with its grey binding, thick 
matt creamy paper, and etchings - neither un 
easy nor u quick process - has a distinguished 
and caied-fnr quality which miuii tains that chil- 
dren deserve something beautiful and rare. 

Jane Hivsey follow's up last year's .successful 
Old Hear with a new picture hook which dis- 
plays fine imagination, l.ittle Bear's trousers 
me missing When Utile Bear goes questing he 
find* they have been pul to some disconcerting 
uses by his friends. Dog carried bones in them. 
Rabbit wore them as ear muffs, and they an 
discovered doubling as a twin-nozzlcd icing- 
sugar bag. Tlissey offers her yourig readers an 
entirely credible nursery microcosm which i.i 
funny because rt takes itself so seriously. The 
toy’s pass their time purposefully and talk in the 
genuine lone* of daily conversation. The visual 
narrative is full of ingenuity mui felicitous de- 
tail: one character get-, .so carried away with 
cm inwasm that he decorates the text-page and 
toys, as well as the cake, f limey's crayon draw- 
ings. with their peculiar quality of non -photo- 
graphic realism, are concerned with the texture 
of objects, inviting long sc runny of fuzzy felt 
toys and glistening jam. 

Through Susan Jeffers's powers of inter- 
pretation. The Midnight Farm is a gentle pro- 
gresSHUt from disturbed waking to sleeping 
. world*, as well as ataunlmg book. A bedroom 
curtain flu tiers, and a mother describes to her 
child whav they would see il they weal for a 
walk 'around the farm. Time and creatures 
mdse naturally. Late day turns to midnight, 
(be story -child becomes increasingly tired and 
has to be corned. A cat wanders from otic place 
and page to another ; the owl is poised, the mice 
scamp?*. When the story end*, both worlds 
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have merged, the child sleeps contentedly. The 
overall sense of design is ndniirnhle. Spacious- 
ness and drama arc treated with restraint. IJn- 
wnrkecl areas balance intricate passages, anil 
the hatching models the images and settles the 
picture on the page. Colour is warm anil dusky 
within doors, silvered without. Reeve Lind- 
bergh’s verse supplies the cues for numbering. 
More animals to count conic in Mick token's 
One Bear at Bedtime but in a very different 
style. Inkpcii has u warm sense of humour and 
ability as a draughtsman, but he is a little too 
sweet with his images, all charm and pastel 
hues. I Inwove r the device of a roly-poly boy 
needing only one hear but imagining n whole 
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dazzle. Audrey Wood and Don Wood’s picture 
hook comes from the United States, having 
already won two American awards. 

Art l listnry continues to be a rich source for 
piclurc-honk artists. Mike Dickinson's 
Smudge is n fidgety boy who drops out of an 
Impressionist painting and chases round a 
museum trying to find alternative accommoda- 
tion in the art and artefacts of 4,000 years of 
culture. Repelled by Achilles, attacked by 
Anubis. chased off by cherubs for waking up 
the Baby, harassed at Hastings, spooked by a 
mummy and bored by a Moore, he finally be- 
comes a happy Smudge in a Lowry. It's a gen- 
uinely funny idea. More penned with a brush 
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Mrs Armttage wnuherpronflngker bicycle for the bmefltofherdog Breakspear, from Mrs Armilagc on 
Wheels by Qnenlin Blake, the history of a designer bike and its only modified success, (Cape. £5.95. 0224 


menagerie la beguiling. High jinks with bed- 
bouncing kangaroos and crocodiles who waste 
toothpaste are Temporarily hailed hy a liuJe 
puzzle concerning nine missing caterpillars as 
an added bonus. 

Both the cumulative rhyme nnd the colour 
begin quietly in The Napping Howe. As its 
occupants pile on to the same bed, so the visual 
jokes increase with the turning of the pages. 
The bed breaks, the sleepers catapult into the 
air, and colour explodes in electrifying Dayglo 


than painted, mixed styles and mixed media 
treat aesthetic objects with knock nbout in- 
MHiciancc. 

Five Secrets in a Box equates art with beauty 
and treats it quite differently. While Galileo 
sleeps, his young daughter Virginia creeps into 
his study, to discover four lenses and a feather: 
dangerous playthings in Galileo’s hands, inno- 
cent in hers. Despite the biographical notes on 
the endpaper, the irony and implications are 
likely to be lost on young readers; neither does 


the first-person narrator find a convincing 
“voire" or seem sure of her audience. It’s a 
brave try which just fails to come off, leaving a 
picture book of well-researched and interest- 
ing paintings. Catherine Brighton's pictorial 
style owes much to the seventeenth-century 
Dutch art of describing. Intricately patterned 
fabrics press against the picture plane, while 
behind, space unrolls across tiled floors, and 
succeeding vistas are revealed through open 
doorways and casements. Light reflects off sci- 
entific instruments and carved furniture. With 
wit and intelligence Brighton breaks the earlier 
pictorial conventions for her own expressive 
purpose by introducing bold changes of eye- 
level, scale end viewpoint, which give the art of 
the past the immediacy of the present. 

By comparison, 77ic Boy Who Held Back the 
Sea is truly a record of Dutch disasters. Still in 
the seventeenth century, presumably intended 
for the junior connoisseur, the story is preten- 
tiously illustrated by Thomas Locker in plates 
hinting at de Hooch, resembling Ruysdael, 
seeming Sacnredam, and with a guest appear- 
ance of "The Night Welch’’. Lenny Hort’s text 
is dull and condescending. At the height of the 
drama, artist and writer fall apart as one de- 
picts a pcg-lcggcd pirate and the other de- 
scribes his approaching footsteps. 

On cue for Christmas, in a series of richly 
painted theatrical colour plates, The Little 
Match Girl (in an unattributed translation) 
portrays a well-nourished child posed in and 
around Quality Street, cunningly fit to give the 
illusion of life. Snow falls to pretty effect. 
Rachel Isadora’s glamorized images distance 
us loo comfortably from Andersen's starveling 
nnd her transcendental visions. 

Blake Morrison: The Yellow House. Illustrated by 
Helen Craig. Walker. £6.95. 0 7445 0414 7. 

Jane lllssey: Little Bear's Trousers. Century Hutch- 
inson. £5.95. 0 09 172140 7. 

Reeve Lindbergh: The Midnight Farm. Illustrated by 
Susan Jeffers. Homish Hamilton. 0 241 12303 8. 
Mkk Inkpen: One Bear at Bedtime: A equating 
book. Hodder and Stoughton. £4.95. 0 340 41317 4. 
Audrey Wood: The Napping House. Illustrated by 
Dun Wood. Dent. £6.50. 0 460 06277 8. 

Mike Dickinson: Smudge. Deutsch. £5.50. 0 233 
98053 9. 

Catherine Brighton: Five Secrets in a Box. Methuen. 
£5.95. 0 416 00302 8. 

Lenny Hort: The Boy Who Held Back the Sea. Illus- 
trated by Thomas Locker. Cape. £6.50. 0 224 02514 

Hans Christian Andersen: The Little Match Girl. 
Illustrated by Rachel Isadora. Hodder and Stought- 
on. £5.95. 0 340 41443 X. 


Extraordinary and everyday 


Kate Flint 

JILL MURPHY 
AU fit One Piece 
Walker. £5.95. 

0744507499 ' 

PHILIPPA PEARCE 
Emily** Own Elephant 
lllus I rated b) John I*awrenoe 
Julia Macfeac. £5.95. 
flWfl»G31K7 

ANttALEXA McAfEfi 
KIrrty Knows Best 
i Illustrated by Anthony Browner 
Julia MucRac. £5.95. 

086203289 X . V;- 

Tn All in One Piece. Jill MtiTpby introduces » 
large, lively , ind socially conventional family 
of elephants. Mi and Mrs Large prepare to go 
to the office dinner-dance, deftly using l he 
bunk-tip u» knot the striped tie. tangling ear* 
iin^frtMnthc lriftg greylobcs. aBU pawling the 
trifc noils a JcNcatr pink Ciraimy comes to tuple 
after the young;ckrphanH, hut dw is powerless 
tu .prevent them swearing themselves with 
' jriint and make up, and «reufrmg thfcjr 
mother*.* afoupiy vxduruimvus new tight* with 
: thar ridleetroh of toys Thcy wocfully bonjg 
ibmqunkv when Mn. LargciexplodesaUfKiifl, 

; rferitwdirtg Wr one ; night of freedom ip life 
1 MjtemK- Jftt* htaband k&vc the home. 

. Ikhtetyfa,: fto neat ^purc* ufpdini on her Mt-, 
. ' tpifl,: left .Tr ojjp ;;+ltwe ^ Jniudick^dyiiat 

Mtftplif; has f deft < cotbrnM of , itiiidcAri% 


“2* Thorne downtothjde- of these books is Annalena McAfee and 

Ah,hoby Browne,s s P ,endid Kirst >' Knows 

door-knocker and Best. Outwardly an unattractive and uopopu* 

iYta? It ra T?f r f e,f ° Wn ?? ,ar to s »y least, Kirsty uses her day- 

^ned d - m breaming to transform her environment, and 

fhitTtu IKS K? 38 3(1 *T, niQS under stands that others do the same. She 

k / h ^ borTQft ’® d fr °m knows that her mother, working as a super- 

l ” P f cd . WUMn market cashier, escapes to nothing so mundane 
J Uken ,Qt ° an 85 a dinner-dance, but becomes the famed, 
to ** foeyarcbroughlfe^relywilh- sequinned guest -singer, Joyce Little, Super- 

Tl«» miniithi'ro ■ ovr „ slari unemployed father, pottering in his 

^'^0™ s ***** shed ’ a megalomaniac inventor, 

•SSi ^ iSyt ■“«' whose flying dogs, indeed flying elephants, will 

stream and naddork ? v i! r • ? Wn . Sbcd ’ |®cd his Napoleonic image of himself conquer- 

Si r ? ,ng the . wor!d through science. Kirsty’s own 

mother who bakes the £ra, y ? . ^ orld is metamorphosed. A princess, she 

mother who bakes the aH-esseubal buns, and sleeps In a four-poster with Hilliard’s Un- 

^ nown You ng ■ M^as bw 

jcu central healing In lb? elephants new become? a party with oaoer hats and Batten- 

umSn'I^W l 'n^ n ' lhe tn ‘. rSn,k ' i the sneering school bully, is 
“ 1 “JWMnuble blind spot suddenly removed to a willow-pattern plnte I 

K 81 PfoyitleKitsty's .report to Snk« 

fnmllv^ tuXnt her - ^ ro V ndlo '«> ,1 'edoes adore her/Little ricksha’ 

™»"‘ 0>IW by Notn." Even prose becomes poet, 
“r “ Yearns. The School claMrodm iSlf 
t ^ into reverie. A d 

spelts a prXcnt wtrntShbt.Sihihv SeTctdmT.h''” 1 p “ lckJ " s ^ ird r i8 ht out ' 

Iho ahiridoped shed in the family i. Iggg^mi th evrnBi amorphous lumps no 

riJO.andkuwreioo^sM i. trtMa ??.■ Ho «*L ^L, Kirsfy wreaks foriher n 

pbii. raaktog gttUnds ^f f3^he r ■&: ;.v 11 


1 of ltdtf the. exlraordfnai 
aught fritp- the '.everyday, and sul 
r thmj Teiitfo^c,- its-. values^ 
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Spirit friends 


Magic in the wood 


ja nPalley 

HELEN CRESSWELL 

Mooadlal 

214pp. Faber. £6.95. 

0571148050 

JVANRICHARDSON (Editor) 

itware! Beware!: Chilling tales 
120pp. Hamish Hamilton. £6.95. 
0241 121043 


tv idea that we invented God because we 
McdedHim might perhaps hold equally true of 
duels In many of these stories, the spirit 
mrid answers an earthly need, providing the 
catalyst in a trauma of loss or death, for ex- 
ample; or a foil in the search for identity; or 
simple companionship for a lonely child, not 
unlike the imaginary friend children often in- 
vert for themselves. 

In Moondial, Minty Crane’s widowed 
mother sends her to spend the holidays with an 
aunt who ljves in a cottage close to Belton 
House, a National Trust property. There will 
be plenty of children for her to play with, they 
lell her. In the event, the companion she finds 
is Tom, an orphan boy who works in the kitch- 
ens of the great house. He has come to the 
country from London, where he was forced to 
leave his little sister, Dorrie, picking scraps 
from the gutter. His ambition is to grow six feet 
laQ.so that he can become a footman and bring 
Dome to live with him, but the violent 
coughing that racks his skinny frame makes 
that seem unlikely. 

Tom was, of course i alive 100 years before 
Minty. They meet by means of the moondial, 
whose magic can suspend time. Together they 
use the moondial's power to go back another 
100 years, to discover the secret of the eerie 
singjng, and sometimes sobbing, they hear 
across the centuries. They find Sarah, a sad 
hooded child who comes out only at night, 
when s^e is taunted by paejes of eyeless figures 
became she carries “the devil’s mark" on her 
face. 

Meanwhile, back in “real” time. Minty’s 
mother has had a car crash and is lying uncon- 


scious in hospital. Minty’s efforts to reach her, 
locked away as she seems to be on the other 
side of some mysterious divide, are mirrored 
by her attempts to reach and understand the 
worlds of Tom and of Sarah; as she manages to 
shatter the web of evil that holds the ghost- 
children in thrall to their unhappy lives she also 
makes contact with her mother and brings her 
back to conscious life. 

Moondial is beautifully structured and man- 
ages skilfully to weave together the factual with 
the supernatural. Minty and Tom are each in- 
visible in the other's era, and the picture of a 
servant-boy's life in the 1870s is powerful 
enough to overcome any doubts about time- 
travel. Similarly, the poignancy of Tom and 
Dome's fate avoids sentimentality. The book 
is a fine achievement by this very experienced 
author. 

The nine stories that make up Beware I Be- 
ware l are variable in quality, but the most in- 
teresting of them continue MoondiaT s theme 
of finking the spirit world with recognizable 
human emotions. In ‘The Spring”, by Peter 
Dickinson, a child’s search for identity is 
answered by a ghostly twin. In “The Road 
Home", by Jean Richardson, the strange con- 
fusion of a foggy night leads Susan past the 
family house she grew up in, and allows her for 
the first time to grieve for the deaths of her 
mother, father and brother in an air accident. 
And Beriie Doherty’s “Nightmare” has at its 
centre an eerie walk on the moors - or was it a 
dream? - at the very point of the winter sol- 
stice, the time when the year dies and nothing 
moves. 

The best (and scariest) of the scary stories in 
this book is Jane Gardam's “Bang, Bang - 
Who’s Dead?” She gives us a traditional child- 
ghost, a little girl to pinafore and black stock- 
ings who plays in the garden of an old house 
and who confronts the thoroughly modem 
Frnn, in her jeans and white T-shirt. 

No clear theme runs through Beware! Be- 
ware ! , beyond the apparently universal delight 
in spine-tingling stories. But the warning in the 

title (and in stories such as Jane Gardam’s) 
seems to alert the reader to the fact that, 
whether we've invented them or not, ghosts 
can get the upper hand. 


Across the ravine 


I femeDuchfene 

GILLIAN CROSS 

Rosw’sLeap 

Ifflpp. Oxford University Press. £6.95. 

0192715577 

Rotcoe’s Leap - one might as well say it at onpe 
J 'goes well over the top, It begins with beguii- 
'• edacity. The Roscoes live in a folly, con- 
, Gently described by Gillian Cross as it 
• *ppears in Pevsner: “built in 1879 for Samuel 
the millionaire sewage contractor", 

, on “an iron framework and the main parts of 
foe structure are of poured and shuttered cqn- 
erete with dressings of York stone" . It rises “in 
regular clusters of Neo-Gothic turrets" 
two sides of a , small but .appreciable 
[wine, spanned by a gallery of glass and cast • 

: BOO. '■ 1 ' . -• '. 

J fa the buildings on, one side, Hannah and 
t . Stephen live with their mother Jn an extreme of 
■ i ; WUpt poverty. Servantless, they eat small ■ 
foeals oft Royal Worcester and Crow Derby, 

. :*wh their glasses in three waters, and restore 
cutlery to “the plate safe in the butler’s pan- 
* Mother; “small and' thin and very i very 
Right’S fa given to embtional blackmail. 

• R ,Onthe other side of. the ravine five Uncle ., 
’.JJjpsW a moody , grimy monolith in a wheel- 
; T®fai and Doug, who appears to be his minder 
, doc tfa and placatory ; and yet so much 
, pypn to the hcavy hreathbig of stifled emotion ■ 

.■jjj^hne brace S'oneselffor fftshibnablerevela- 
■ a ^t"cluld-mol^tlng. He tums. out, , 
' * i to be the chiidren’s i father, who has « 


Rosamond McKitterick 

WILLIAM MAYNE 
The Blemyah Stories 
Illustrated by Juan Wijnganrd 
72pp. Walker. £14.95. 

0744506077 

Harmony of text and illustration is a hallmark 
of medieval illuminated manuscripts, as it is of 
a good children's book, and it is late medieval 
Books of Hours which have inspired William 
Mayne the storyteller and Juan Wijngaard the 
artist in their Blemyah Stories. Not only is the 
setting of the story a medieval monastery and 
the making of the misericords in the monks’ 
choir-stalls; but the structure ol the book too 
and its sequence of illustrations resemble those 
of a Book of Hours. Mayne and Wijngaard 
have created beautiful full-page and half-page 
illustrations; the former to depict the main 
theme of each story and the latter to preface 
each chapter with a portrait of the Priory Kirk; 
it has a great horse-chestnut tree in its meadow 
which changes with the rhythm of the seasons. 
The twelve stories encompass the cycle of the 
months of the year. 

To the Priory Kirk at the year’s beginning 
come the Blemyahs -Sire, Dame his wife, Lad 
their son and Eame, Dame's brother. Like the 
men in Sir John Mandcville’s Travels these 
beings are "short, but not too wide. In their 
shoulders are their eyes; in their chests their 
noses grow; their smile is at their stomach; and 
they sit straight down on their chins’*. Their 
potentially fearsome aspect is counteracted by 
the benevolence of their expressions nnd their 
resemblance to their own wood carvings. It is 
they who come to carve the seats in the choir 
stalls of Priory Kirk. The Blemyahs know the 
secrets of the wood and who is hidden within. 
They uncover the Three Kings, Noah's Ark, a 
hen and her brood of chicks, the fox and the 
geese, the hare, a bagpipe-playing monkey, 
Adam and Eve, the shearing of the sheep, the 


yeoman hunting with his goshawk, “girning" 
faces of gargoyles, the sow, boar and unicorn, 
and the Nativity- 

Mischief too is released from the wood in the 
form of Ruffin. Lad carves him out from a 
lumpy piece of wood, “the cloff where bran- 
ches start, too big to waste”. It is Ruffin who is 
the anti-hero of the stories. He likes to try to be 
bad, and he sometimes succeeds. His skir- 
mishes with Tybert, the Prior’s cat are fun, and 
his best joke is to put “girning faces” on the 
soles of all the monks’ new dogs so that their 
footprints jeer at them after they have passed 
by. This element of misrule is delightfully re- 
flected in the abundance of marginal illus- 
trations throughout the text. On. Rope Mon- 
day, the spiders dancing in the church “fall on 
books of tunes and look like melody. Brothers 
sing ugly notes with eight legs". In the pictures 
the Brothers dance on bell ropes. But Ruffin’s 
badness hurts. In each story the revelling in 
fuss and naughtiness is tempered with Ruffin's 
dissatisfaction, and his sense that all is not 
quite right. He wants to touch things to spoil 
them and make them bad, but in the Midwinter 
story, the climax of the book, it is the Baby who 
reaches out and touches Ruffin. “At once Ruf- 
fin feels his sickly badness drop from him. He 
feels he has been freshly made of straight new 
wood, no knots or shakes, no cross or twisted 
grain.” It is another Christmas miracle but one 
that conveys complete conviction. 

The book has great charm and beauty, but 
never falls into whimsy or falseness. Its prose 
style seems at first rather odd, but within a 
page or two the magic of the book , its language 
and its pictures, are already working, and the 
strangeness of the tale and the poetic forms 
with which it is told weave their own distinctive 
spell. Children with imagination will enjoy this 
book and their sense of fun and anarchy will be 
delighted at the drawings and at Ruffin's 
pranks. There is a sense of being on the brink 
of enchantment where things unrenl become 
Teal, but in no threatening manner, which 
children and adults alike will find enticing. 
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machine”, is how her thoughts are expressed - 
realizes that Uncle Ernest pays the boarding- 
school fees, but often longs for a definitive 
row, “even if It meant going to ordinary schools 
and living in some beastly flat". 

So far, so unlikely; but one accepts it. Action 
is initiated by a likeable unwitting innocent 
called Nick HoneybaU, who is researching a 
thesis on the sewage millionaire and “social 
mobility". He is instrumental iu re-starting the 
Roscoe collection of mechanical toys, and not- 
. ably a late eighteenth-century enactment of the 
French Revolution, where life-size automata 
circulate and guillotine themselves.^ . 

This releases atrocious memories which 
Stephen, now twelve, has been suppressing for 
eight years. Everything becomes. In detail, 
blurred and difficult to follow - much messing 
about on mysteriously half-cleared driveways, 
and searched for missing counter-weights - but 
is resolved in a climax of high melodrama over 
the ravine. Stephen becomes brave, and Doug, 

; we gather, is going to have to live happily ever 

after again with Mother. . . ... 

Gillian Cross is demonstrably very able , but 
here she has set herself too many jumps too 
dose together. Her, naturally commanding 
manner does, Indeed, increasingly suggest a 
riding-mistress, alternately bossy and matey, 
bucketing round an ill-set circuit on o clumsy 
pony: one may admire her hands, her seat, her 
tuiiwAit, but one. really cannot applaud the 

performance-Evenherbraringproserunsrag- ■ 

ged at times (as when Nick, whose quesuon has 
beep received evasively, “Was too pofatatouk 
the question again, seeing it had met with such 
a ravlngly enthusiastic response -ihis comes 
of trying to write on both sides of the fence qt 
• once. At were). It is something of a curate s :■ 
eea 0 f a, book, as a result - very good to parts, 
b“much too hard-boiled. The sadly true little : 
story M its heart, about human misunderst and- 
te- and pain, needs more space, and time, in 
; which; fe fre developed, ; ;!i 






The Oxford Merry 
Christmas Book 


Rita Winstanley 

A Christinas cornucopia! 

Things to make Including an Advent 
calendar and a kissing bunch, plus 
games, stories, and Christinas 
customs around the world. 

The perfect present for the whole 
family. 

128 pages, illustrated In full colour 
and b/w 

0192781200 £6.95 

Winnie the Witch 

Valerie Thomas : 

Illustrated by Korky Paul . 
Everything In Winnie’s house was 
black, even Wilbur the cat. , 

The problem wbs Winnie couldn't 
see him- until she decided to try 
the magic of colour. . . 

32 pages, illustrated in hill colour 
0192798472 £5.95. 



★ STOP PRESS ★* * 

Winner oJ the 1987 
W h 1 tb read A vva rd 


A Little Lower than 
the Angels 

Geraldine McCaughrean 

An outstanding historical novel 
Inspired by the London Mystery 
Plays. 

'Depicts medieval rural England 
with all the rollicking vitality of a 
painting by Bruegel/ 

TLS 

. 'Dialogue and atmosphere ore both 
superb . . .a remarkable _ 

achievement 
for a first . ' 

'novel.* 

Books for 
.Your Children 


144 pages, hardback 
019 2715615 £6,' 
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Coming to terms 


Putting it all together 




Alice H. G. Phillips 

PAM CONRAD 
Holding Me Here 

!H4p|». Uxfunl Univcisily I'rov*. £5.95. 

» IV 27 1 Still 1 

Sonic broken homes ;ul‘ more dramatic than 
others. Two years ago. Robin Lewis’s parents 
separated amicably, and her father moved a 
short train ride away. Now fourteen. Robin 
lives in the big suburban house with her youth- 
ful working mother and visits tier father in New 
York frequently; her parents woiry only that 
she lias taken the divorce “hn» well". Hilt when 
Mrs Lewis lets Robin's old playroom, it is 
taken by a refugee from a different kind of 
failed marriage. Mary Walker claims to be a 
spinster, but Robin discovers that she lus 
abandoned a husband and two children in a not 
very distant town 

In u reveisal of the old plot of parents read- 
ing their offspring’s diary, horrified and fascin- 
ated. the teenager here reads about (lie adult’s 
hidden emotional life, pities her, and vows to 
make everything all right again. There are 
other secrets in Hiitdiny A/e Here, bringing 
Mi it ness and suspense into the general atmos- 
phere of hiving openness that Robin's mother 
tries to sustain. Mr Walker, it turns out, beat 
his wife • one of the must hushed-up of crimes - 
mid is also an alcoholic, another assiduously 
concealed anil denied problem. Maiy hides 
hum her husband and self-proteetively lies 
fdmiit her past to her landlady and the land- 
lady's daughter, who keeps from both her 
parents tier plan for reuniting the Walkers. 
Robin’s mother has heen doing sonic withhold- 
ing of her own , us she guiltily admits soon after 
Mary’s arrival: she has been dating for the past 
year without Robin's knowledge. She goes on 


to explain that she wants to have privacy but 
nut secrets from her daughter. Robin nods, but 
feels sc mi- justified in her own evasions. 

A mixture of teenage cool and responsive- 
ness. Rubin is the ideal narrator for the book's 
two tales of loss and coming- In -terms. She is 
affec.ed by hut not sentimental over the plight 
of Mary and her daughter and son; in fuel, it 
stimulates her ingenuity. And she is con 
vincitigly blind to the element of wish-fulfil- 
ineut in her desire to bring tile Walker family 
back together. Picturing herself as a “fairy god- 
mother in jeans ami n ski jacket", she meddles, 
with disastrous results, in a highly charged 
situation. Mary materializes in a bloody 
n u isc’s uni Tor in and hisses, “You have ruined 
every riling, you miserable chilli", mid her hus- 
band later breaks into the house in an alcoholic 
rage, in search of her. These events combine to 
impress on Robin the depths of some prob- 
lems. and of her own misdoings, however well- 
intentioned. Responsible adults, Pam C’onrad 
gently but firmly implies, do sometimes know 
(letter than their children, and contemplate 
long-range solutions obscure to impatient 
youth. 

In complementary scenes with her own par- 
ents. Robin comes to understand that polite 
dissolution was for all of tliciu as pn infill as the 
Walkcrs' violent sundering. The knowledge, 
like a funeral, brings a needed sense or closure, 
and Mn’s I my friend and Mr Lewis's bachelor 
life begin to look like the future, rather than 
temporary makeshifts. The Walkers' story is, 
realistically, left unresolved, a dark memory 
for Rubin to carry into adulthood. 

Pam Conrad's previous novel Tor young 
adults, Prairie Song, won an American Library 
Association award, and her new book is full of 
real issues, honest feeling and good plain writ- 
ing. nothing facile or slick. Hers is a voice that 
young teenagers will trust. 


Children’s paperbacks in brief 


Stephanie Nettell 

At isuN Prince. Silk's October. 160pp. 
Methuen. 11.95. tl 416 06252 t). U First pub- 
lished 1986. This is one of six titles in a new list 
carrying the gold logo “Teens", and it exempli- 
fies many of the aims of the scries. As twenty- 
one approaches. Nick feels shades of the prison 
house closing in. and clings desperately to his 
own notions, of freedom, his responsibilities 
(unifies. His personal October revolution is a 
hilcfvbiker'i freefall through France, a 
farewell to childhood, The UsL takes for 
granted that its audience is demanding, literate 
and even male. A dozen thirteen to founeen- 
year-ohU from a north London comprehensive 
tue involved in the choke of titles for Teens, a 
confirmation that young readers like to iden- 
tify with characters older than themselves, tin- 
. like other new teenage paperback Hits. Teens 
is not claiming to break bew ground but rather, 
U seem*, to re-introduce entertaining fiction, 
with strong plots and. subtle character- rela- 


tionships. i rue heap and attractive format. The 
other titles, at the same price, are: The 
Changeover, by Margaret Mahy (04 16 08822 8. 
First published 1984) and Fire and Hemlock, 
by Diana Wynne Jones (0 416 04022 5. First 
published 1985), intricately spun webs of sinis- 
ter enchantment by two acknowledged masters 
of the superntural; I'm Hoi Your Other Half, 
by Caroline B. Cooney (0 416 06242 3. First 
published 1984). an American pre-college love 
story that also examines the struggle between 
commitment and independence, but from a 
girl's viewpoint, softer and less bleakly rigor- 
ous than Nick's; Haunted, by Judith St George 
(0 416 06232 6 Flirt published 19$7), also 
American, an eerie tale of a sixteen-year-old 
boy who, to prove himself to bis father, takes a 
summer job house-silting in an atmosphere of 
murderous hale. The one non-fiction title is 
The Teenagers' Handbook, by Peter Murphy 
and Kitty Grime (0 41608082 0. First published 
1987 ), a magazine-like source book of inspira- 
tion and facts designed to be a “guide to good 
times'*. (13-15 ) 
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Deborah Singniaster 

VIRGINIA HAMILTON 
Sweet Whispers, Drothcr Rush 
215pp. Walker Books. £8.95. 

II 744511X1161 


In Sweet Whispers, Brother Rush (first pub- 
lished in the United States in 1982) the award- 
winning American writer Virginia Hamilton 
has forsaken the expansive settings of her ear- 
lier novels. There is nothing here to rival M. C. 
Higgins swinging on his pole over the Appa- 
lachian Hills, nr the Great Snake Race in Jus- 
tine ami Her Brothers. The story - strictly for 
ulilcr teenagers - is confined to a city apart- 
ment, a hospital, a crematorium, and focuses 
oil “pour folks' reality; black reality, you want 
lo give it a title". The themes it touches on 
sound like the headings in a social worker's 
manual: bereavement, child abuse, drugs, 
inherited disease, latch-key children, mental 
handicap, racial prejudice, ihe single parent, 
suicide. All these issues affect the life of Tree 
(Teresa) who lives alone with her elder, men- 
tally handicapped brother, Dab; their mother, 
M'Vy is nwuy most of the lime "for a lot of 
reasons. She worked; she lived in at people's 
houses. She was into practical nursing." 

I lie novel begins when Tree fulls in love with 
a “dude" she secs standing on the street 
corner, dressed to kill, "The stone finest dude 
Tree had ever seen in her short life of going-on 
fifteen years." This beautiful creature re- 
appears in Tree's apartment and turns out to be 
the ghost of her uncle. Brother Rush. As the 
novel’s ileus ex nutchina. Rush takes Tree on a 
series of voyages through time back to her 
forgotten infancy where she learns things 
pleasant and unpleasant about her past. The 


Catherine Rumnson. Lizzie Oliver. 208pp. 
Macdonald. £1 .95. 0 356 1 199 63. □ First pub- 
lished 1987. Lizzie's thirteenth year proves 
traumatic. With the guilty knowledge that the 
memory of her mother's face is beginning to 
fade (she was killed two years earlier in a car 
crash), Lizzie’s grief turns to confused rage 
when her father marries "Miss Bullock" - 
never, never will she he “Wendy" - and she is 
uprooted from her beloved Cornish cliffs to 
live in an affluent London suburb, She tells her 
own story in a lively, confiding way, full of 
revealing details, as she combats her nastier 
self to come to terms with her new life. A 
vigorously satisfying story for girls. (10-13.) 

Naomi Lewis. Hans Andersen's Fairy Tales. 
Illustrated by Philip Gough. 175pp. Puffin. 
£L95. 0 14 035085 3. G First published 1981. 
There can never be too many reprints of this 
collection of twelve tales, new ly translated and 
accompanied by an illuminating short biogra- 
phy of Andersen, with notes on each story. 
Other Puffin Classics are: Rudyard Kipling’s 
Stalky&Ca. (222pp. £1.95. 0 14 035080 2. First 
published 1899) which, I fear, must be totally 
bewildering to most modern young readers, 
and The Second Jungle Hook (233pp. £1.95. 0 
14 0350799, First published 1895), more about 
humans and less familiar than the first Jungle 
Book , but whose exotic rhythms will never lose 
their appeal; find Introducing Doctor Dolitile, 
by Hugh Lofting (268pp. £2.50. 0 14 033083 7. 
FJi*t published 1967), a selection chosen by 
Lofdng's ristcir-htfa*, Otg* Fricker, of stories 
from the original twelve bodksabourthe gentle 
duttot and his animal friends, • : . t 

Ba*ba*A WiilAWi The lark and theLaprct.Q 
- 356131696. Frtrt published 1970. ThiSprigof 
Broam. O 356 1317) 8. lihmrited by Alan 
• Marks, First pdWlsfced-1971. lsapp^Mactjii. 
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most painful discovery is her mother’s ill-treat- 
ment of young Dab. Later, near the end of the 
novel. Brother Rush helps Tree to accept the 
next tragedy that awaits her, but his chief func- 
tion is to make her start asking questions. “If 
you never told there’s some answers, how you 
gone to know the questions?" pleads Tree. 
Brother Rush provides her with several 
answers. 

Dab’s collapse from an attack of congenital 
porphyria, brought on by drugs, coincides with 
one of M’Vy's rare visits. During the nightmar- 
ish dash to hospital with the dying boy, Tree is 
racked with conflicting emotions of terror for 
her brother, and ecstasy at being in a car for (he 
first time and meeting M'Vy's handsome new 
boyfriend, Silversmith. M'Vy’s collision with 
bureaucracy at the hospital Reception is 
magnificently written and creates lip-biting 
tension. 

When Dab dies Tree turns on her mother in 
a frenzy of forgiveable hatred. It is only be- 
cause Miss Hamilton is a compassionate writer 
that M’Vy retains our sympathy, and, ulti- 
mately, Tree's. She offers no excuses for her 
failure to love her son other than her extreme 
youth at the time of his birth. She admits that 
she has made mistakes but she is determined to 
put things right. "I'm gone put it all together 
one day,’’ she vows. We believe her. 

Throughout this moving novel runs the wist- 
ful refrain “Everything going to be okay", and 
after the agony of Dab's death it looks as if this 
may well be true. An old bag lady, Miss 
Pricherd, is installed to take care of Tree - a 
slatternly cleaning woman earlier in the story, 
she is now transformed by a unjfomi and a bath 
into a cosy Peggotty figure; Silversmith is all set 
to become a permanent father substitute and 
his son Don, a suitable handsome eighteen 
year old, is eager to start dating Tree. It all 
seems a little too good to be true. 


next two will be published in May, with the rest 
following every six months. 

Christina Dunhill, editor. A Girl’s Best 
Friend. 150pp. Livewire. £2.95. 0 7043 49078. 
□ First published 1987. This is a wide-ranging 
collection of original short stories (many by 
new writers, judging from a certain self-con- 
sciousness of tone), which set out to examine 
the different relationships in any girl's life - 
mother, father, siblings, boyfriend, old 
people. Many of them deal with cross-cultural 
pressures, and they portray more pain than 
rewards, but they speak with the authentic 
voice of many of today's young people and will 
appeal to those - perhaps non-readera - who 
believe books can offer them little to connect 
with “real" life. (13 and over.) 

Sam McCartney. Colvin and the Snake Basket. 
Illustrated by Carol Holmes. 94pp. Magnet. 
£1.50. 0 416 04492 1. □ First published 1985. 
Colvin Matthews is as rare and wonderful a 
creation as little Pete, and deserves to live as 
long. McBratney is without parallel in his in- 
sight into life as seen from the middle of the 
family sandwich, by an engaging small boy who 
Is in love with his infant teacher and at war with 
Rosy Tea Cosy, who retires to the laundry 
basket and hides under the dirty socks when 
he's miserable, arid gives, world-beating R*b- 
squasherS and Nfickbreakers when he’s happy- 
The spirited hutndur End affection appeal as 
much to adult readers as yqting listeners. (5-8.) 

Jane Schwartz. Caught. Virago Upstarts. 
£3.50. 0 P6068. 949 2. Q First published 1985. 
Virago Upstarts and Livqwire (from The 
..Woman’* Press) are ihe two most politically 

• active 'of - the new teenage lists, sharing com- 
mon ground in. themes of growing self-aware- 
ness and disillusion. Both lists are firming tip 
after a sthrt, and this American first 
hovel Is both eloquent and mature. Set In the 

; late 1950s, in the grimy backstreets of Brook' 

^berefreedommeansthe vicariousjoy of 

- ttritahinfyoiir. bwp stock of pigeons wheeling 
■ , • from the, rooftop coops, U is a recollection of 
; .the turmoil q£ prepubcsciflt ldye and sexuality: 
-i Ca^y,riWQrid-weaTy tKirty-eIgbt, teaches ten- 
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Two-way traffic 


Traditional times 


G avin Ewart 

JOHN MOLE 
Boo to a Goose 

jgpp. Peterloo. Paperback, £ 3 . 95 . 

0905 291 90 5 

John Mole has written only one book specifi- 
cally for children- Oho? There Were Dragons- 

but in the other six books to date there have 
been poems likely to appeal to younger readers 
scattered throughout. Even in the collections 
of “adult” verse there are pieces that are rid- 
dles or simple nursery songs - such as, for 
example “Nobody’s Last Words" in In and Out 
of the Apple, a slightly sinister riddle in a book 
that also contains the sequence “Penny Toys", 
pared to the lives and expectations of chil- 
dren. It is hard, in fact, to separate the childlike 
from the childish; and this has always been one 
of Mole’s strengths, as he exploits the two-way 
traffic between both. Children are as intelli- 
gent as adults, and in their chosen subjects well 
informed. What they lack, naturally enough, is 
experience of life. 

Boo to a Goose is a selection from the whole 
oeuvre. The little songs can be disturbing. One 
describes a “cold" and carefree fish: 

Yes, wc all admired him 
As wc kept our distance, all 
Except one huge and hungry shadow 
Leaping from the depths 
Which ate him whole. 

Death is a presence, though not named; yet all 
young watchers of television Nature pro- 
grammes know that she is red in tooth and 
daw. The distance between the adult and the 
child is not very great, when it’s a question of 
general menace. The riddles, likewise, and 
there are fourteen, are as taxing for adults as 
for children (but perhaps I’m not very good at 
riddles); the best are very well written: 

Grand and solo, polished brightly. 

Dam of practised fingers nightly, 


Claire de lunar or mooniightly. 

Presto, forte, palhetiquc, 

The world is mine because I speak 
A language common yet unique. 

“Under the Tree” is a satire on unwanted 
Christmas presents, that any child would 
understand: 

At least it’s not an oven glove 
From Cynlhia and Ron with love. 

Affectionate regards - A uni Grace 
Something she broke and must replace. 

The shop will not take this one back 
To all of you from Uncle Jack. . 

Just occasionally there are faults, where the 
idea of rhyme is stretched a bit (town/flown), 
or the throwaway line strikes a dead note at the 
end of a poem - "It is loo late" at the conclu- 
sion of “The Zebra", where his stripes are 
compared to prison bars, or “Pike, I wish I had 
your go”, the last, unrhyming, line of a poem 
which is made of true rhymes and assonances. 

In performance, such things can be over- 
come; and for reading aloud to groups of chil- 
dren these poems are obviously very suitable. 
They are also, in their way, sophisticated. The 
Knife-thrower and his bride sing together: 

Then as we grow old we'll remember 
The miraculous day we first knew 
Thai ihe thrill of cold steel 
Could teach us to feel 
Sensations so poignant and true. 

Probably the best thing is the lack of whimsy; 
this is, in most respects, a common-sense, 
realistic poetry, where skinheads yell “ Sod it!" 
and a girl says “Meet me for a coke in the 
cafeteria”. The final section, “The Big Top” 
(quoted above), is described as “an entertain- 
ment for several voices" and it’s not hard to 
imagine this series of circus poems as a success- 
ful performance piece. It’s good for children, 
moreover, to be exposed to words like 
“cacophony” and “polyphonous" and the hys- 
terical hype of the Circus Master (“that 
raucous, gallimauFrous razmataz"). 


Favourite and Familiar 


George Szirtes 

There are all too few books of new poems for 
| children so we must be grateful for those that 
now and. then appear, especially those which 
neither talk down nor play up to their audi- 
ence. Richard Edwards writes for intelligent 
aad imaginative children. His verse extends 
Ihe. well-crafted humorous line of James 
Reeves and Charles Caualey. The very look 
*nd feel of Whispers from a Wardrobe , with Its 
sfightiy Ardizzone-ish drawings by John Lawr- 
« Oft] suggests something reassuring and 
steeped in tradition. The poems show many 
Wan n, imaginative touches: the statue of a 
naked woman comes to life and takes a dip in 
river, a coat-hanger complains inside a war- 
drobe, two rabbits count daisies. Occasionally 
come dose to Kit Wright or to Lewis Car- 
fpll bnt the poems establish their own kindly 
I and generous personality. Some have the look 
‘I Of future anthology pieces.,. 

. ■ Die difficulty of selecting such anthologies is 

; ft) (he Scarcity of previously uncollected 
■\ ^'°^ n West has dreumvented the prob- 

i by dusting down old books of cautionafy 
I forjfhe Beginner's Book of Bad Be- 


■» I " ' WMKIIIU ll — 

4 “p’tour The pitch cornered by . Belloc and 
\ ■‘toffnj.arin, arid queered, by Cyril Fletcher; is 
i wwrito extend back Into the early ye^rs of the 
i JUMteenth century.Ofcoursewe always knew 
■j : there 'but it was difficult to find. The 

' j^Urt oii the whole has beriri Worth Whiie, 
“j^gh the moral, earnestness of the older 
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coloured crayon drawings with just a touch of 

Sendak. , 

Two other new anthologies are both in- 
tended for very young readers. Sarah Pooley’s 
A Day of Rhymes contains many old 
favourite L and a few less familiar items. The 
book Is a lively piece of design, with bright 
unpretentious drawings in fiat watercolours 
and thin black line. A jolly, harmonious multi- 
cultural society of children is depicted. This 
book’s heart is conspicuously in the right place. 

Jack Prelutsky makes a wider sweep of 
poems and in his collection for the very young 
we aTe introduced to Ivy O. Eastwick, Anita E. 
Posey and Beatrice Schenk de Regnlers, 
among many others. Thematically it is a tradi- 
tional garner: there are a lot of animal verses, 
birthday verses and weather verses. The co- 
. pious drawings are in gentle aquarelle, soften- 
ing at the edges, many pages framed in loose 
patterns, making an excellent book of its kind, 
a genuine keepsake; 

A keepsake more properly deserving of the 
title is the sumptuous Crows by Heidi Holder. 
This Is one of those beautiful Rackham-influ- 
enced books that adults will covet. Full-page, 
detailed drawings in rich colour face the 
minimal text (on the lines of *One for sorrow, 
Two for joy . . .”) at each opening; Each page 
is suffused with its own subtly dominant col- 
our; the drawings of weasels and minks in cos- 
tume are vigorously romantic though uneasily 
reminiscent of those taxidermists’ costume- 
pieces found in museums. The language of 
flowers is Used throughout and explained at the 
back. The book is properly precious, a sen- 
suous experience for any child; 

' Richard Edwards Whispers from a Wardrobe. IHw- 
{ratjdby John Lawrcnqe. Cambridge: Lutterworth. 

^Un VVesti The Beginner's Book of Bad Behaviour. 

Century Hutchinson. £5.95. 0 09172120 2, 
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Anne Dalton. Wa(ker. . £5.95. 0 744^1 0562 3. 

Sarah Pooley: A Day' of Rhymes. Bodley Head. 
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CHARLES CAUSLEY 
Jack the Treacle Eater 
Illustrated by Charles Keeping 
96pp. Macmillan. £7.95. 

033342963 X 

Whatever else his contemporaries may try, 
Charles Causley preserves, and enriches, a 
tradition in children’s poetry which holds that 
the world is a place for innocent surprise and 
wonder. 

In part this is a de la Mare world, where 
nature, the creatures and human beings are 
real and recognizable and nt the same time 
cryptic and haunted, where adults hint at and 
yet withhold the ultimate truths about their 
motives and their mortality. But Causley’s is 
another generation and background: the 1920s 
cliild grew up in the small Cornish cottage with- 
in sight of the moors and the sea (where the 
poet saw long wartime service) instead of de la 
Marc’s middle-class Kent mansion of corri- 
dors, attics and magisterial mystery. His world 
and his world-view are his own. 

His poems have always subtly changed for 
his own purposes the atmosphere, the details 
and the techniques employed by the poets 
whom one suspects he most admires, and in 
Jack the Treacle Eater he continues to ring the 
changes with undiminished flair and exuber- 
ance. It does not matter if there are echoes (a 
very slight, and wholly beneficent, influence of 
Edward Lear, A. A. Milne and Old Possum); 
and there is no reason lo cavil at occasional 
archaisms and inversions if effects work as well 
as they do in the neatly titled “Count Pollen": 

Along the valley floor the stream 
Its silver waters drew. 

‘la good to be alive!' I cried. 

Tchool said the Count. A-tchoo\ 

Nor does it matter (it can be a very good thing) 
if many of the tales told in the poems are the 
stuff of traditional fable and fantasy. Causley's 
particular skill- lies in situating them comfort- 
ably in 'our own world without obtrusive updat- 
ing, as in his anecdote of two rampaging cen- 
tenarian lovers who meet behind the Co-op: 

Such songs, my love, we used to sing 
Till the stars had lost their shine. 

And the bells of heaven rang ding, ding, ding 
And the neighbours rang 999. 

He understands, moreover, that the exist- 
ence of the modem child is still one in which 
the times of day and the seasons are important. 


Some of the best poems in the book use that 
intuition, which is becoming rarer among poets 
writing for the young: "Summer was Always 
Sun” , “Twenty-four Hours" and “Jackie Grim- 
ble", about the spirit which tempts him away 
from his work on a sunny day: 

Ah, but Jackie Grimblc 
The air is growing nimble, 

A white wind is rising * 

That smells of snow. 

Under the green riding 
The tall mire is hiding 
And the sands are quick 
Wherever I go. 

This builds a bridge not only between past and 
present notions of what poetry should be (it has 
the tripping measure of a sinister MacNeice 
ballad) but between a child’s and an adult’s 
perceptions of weather, and time passing. Its 
appeal is to the natural intelligence of children 
on a level which is never patronizing. 

A child will relish the play with words and 
visual images in “The Song of the Shapes 
(“Miss Triangle, Miss Rectangle, Miss Circle 
and Miss Square / Were walking down on 
Shipshape Shore / To taste the sea-salt air”), 
appreciate the energy of the ocean in "Mor- 
wenstow" ("When will you rest, sea? / When 
moon and sun / Ride only fields of salt water! 
And the land is done") and work out why the 
grnndmothor cannot move in "Photograph”: 

Firm as a figurehead she stands. 

Secs with unsparing oye the thread 
Of broken words within my hand 
And will not turn away her head. 

Jock himself ran messages on foot to and 
from London for a Somerset landed family in 
the late eighteenth century, and kept fit by 
training on treacle. In Charles Keeping’s Illus- 
trations he runs vigorously, anti yet more stiffly 
than in Causley’s lively verses about him. He is 
characteristic of too many of the pictures in the 
book, which frequently fail to relax into an 
easy compatibility with the poems. Mr Zukov- 
sky ("always so sober and neat") is not suffi- 
ciently in contrast with his wildly untidy wife, 
the Guy Fawkes in "Why” is not top-hatted 
and seems to scare none of the children (chil- 
dren will want these details because the poem 
mentions them), and Aesop in "Fable" is ugly 
without suggesting charisma. But happily, the 
word-pictures in Jack the Treacle Eater , which 
is much the best volume of poems for children 
since the same author's Figgle Hobbin in 1970, 
are entertaining, vivid and memorable enough 
for readers to conjure up the subjects for them- 
selves. 
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Sixpence 

THE ENGLISH PICTURE BOOK TRADITION 
AND RANDOLPH CALDECOTT 

Brian Alderson ; 



There is much more to this book than just W*§Fl 

baking blackbirds in a pie! Brian Alderson pays 
tribute to the genius of Randolph Caldecott I: - - 
and tracesthe history of children’s book y: 

illustration from Hogarth to the present day. 

Superbly illustrated and meticulously / 

researched, Sing a Song for Sixpence is a v fi£f UlPi 

classic work ana essential reading for 
anyone interested in the history of children’s 

literature and the development of the picture book. 

‘...agenuinetyeiijoynblebookto absorb and r&alBrm Alderson's rok 
children ’s book critic par excellence. ’ 

Signal' 


Hardcovers £25.00 net 
Paperback £9.95 net 
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IWK II S Ninciuhcr l‘M 7 CHILDREN'S BOOKS 

A craze for coonskin caps 


Gillian Avery 


MK'HAKI.A.I.OhAUOiMllurf 
'l hr l ull Tuk'<Hiri)iit) ( 'nuked: I In.- 2n>1 
Nashville sciicNuIOuckell AIiii.iimo. IS.t'J 
IK-t I : I'iKMiilik' L'dilion 

116pp. Know il It-; IfmusM.'C Uni viiMiy Press. 
Paperliawk. $12.95. 

Writing. -i hi mt Miitislidi;i[ihnok hemes, Victor 
Neiihurg ih.YiiU.-il th.it rlieio vserc two m.im 
types, the “seriinis" like Robin I Inoil. J.iek the 
(iiaiit-Killer and (iuv of Wuivviek. .mil the 
uiinic like -Sini|ilf Simon ;m«l Tom (lie Piper's 
Son. Popular taste Jeni.uuK .1 killer or a Imf- 
fuoii.aiid vs lieu comics took the place ol chap- 
books it was the same Taiv.iu anil Sexton 
Make; Hilly Himtei .uuf AllySloper. Hut D.ny 
Crockett, the first American folk hero, com- 
bined both elements. In- wax Superman, an 
infant Hercules, weaned on whisky mixed with 
tattle si lakes' eggs, whose adventures were 
sometimes 1 »n .1 cosmic scale - 011 one occasion 
lie saved the United Stales tiom destruction by 
winging the tail oft Halley's Comet unit Hing- 
ing it back into space Hut he was a Miperclovvii 
I**!!, cocking a hat k wood* snook at polished 
society, and iceaulcd as mi funny that Hen 
li.uiiim:, the Man I'mlay of Ins at I veil Hires, felt 
bouml lo warn leaders; "You had best toTinop 
your iil<s before yon reed 'em. or yon will 
shake out your bowels a I atfiug." 

Hie real Davy Crockett was bon 1 in I7 Wi|ci.i 
poor family in Tennessee, received a scanty 
education (his schooling was reckoned only to 
amount to u hundred days), started work as a 


farm- hand when lie was twelve, fought against 
the Indians, gut a name as a hunter, storyteller, 
I 111 si mgs campaigner ami humorist ( he deflated 
au opponent by ineuiori/iiig the man's speech 
and getting in with if first). He was elected to 
Congress in 1X27, island U01. was defeated 
in IK 15. made his way to Texas and was killed 
by the Mexicans at the battle of (lie Alamo in 
IS. Vi. Fven before liis epic death lie was .1 
popular hero - and not just in liis own part nf 
the .Southwest. I his was partly due to his skills 
as a raconteur, but also because he stood for 
rusticity , good blunt horse -sense ami lack of 
book-learning, which many of his count ryinen 
liked lo think was w hat made America si rung 
against the decade 11 1 European nations, old in 
guile. “I ain't used in oily words”, Crockett 
said 111 ;i speech in Boston reported by himself. 
' 1 .1111 used to speak what I think, of men. and 
lo men." Political pamphleteers made capital 
out of what the backwoods down was sup- 
Ihiscd to have done at the While House (slurp- 
ing Witter from his finger bowl, mistaking the 
purpose of a spittoon, bawling rut (he waiter 
who took away hi> plate); journalists wove 
anecdotes , Crockett added his own tall stories 
to the legend, and (lie ulmaiiue writers ami 
hack biographers sprinkled it all lavishly with 
stones (hat properly belonged to other less 
famous ilia 1 . 1 c tins, and with their own im- 
agination. I lie Davy who emerged from all this 
was a lo ml -mo 1 it lied gamecock, a ring-tailed 
roarer, whose reputation as a sharp-shooter 
was such tli.it coons would turn hie out of trees 
and give themselves up with folded paws as 
soon as they heard liis name (a story originally 
attached to another hunter). An IHJ7 almanac 
had him addressing Congress in this style; 


BEWARE! BEWARE! 

Chilling Tales 

Compiled by Jean Richardson 

A collection of uncanny and disturbing stories about the 
strange and sinister undercurrents of our daily lives by writers 
Peter Dickinson, Jan Mark, Berlie Doherty Jane Gardam, 
Adfele Geras, Vivien Alcock, John Gordon, Alison Prince and 

Jean Richardson. 
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My father c.m whip any mail in Kentucky, nnd I cun 
lick my father. I can nnispcak .my man on this floor, 
.iml give him two hours start . I can run faster, dive 
deeper, stay longer under, and come out drier, than 
liny chap this side the big Swamp .... I enn walk 
like an ox: run like a fox. swim like an cel. yelj like an 
Indian, fight tike a devil, and spout like aii earth- 
quake. make love like 11 mad bull, and swallow a 
nigger whole wiilmiit choking if you butter his head 
nnd pin his cars hack. 

Richard Dorson in liis account of the Crock- 
ett legend describes the Davy popular in the 
comic almanacs between 18.10 and 1856 us rep- 
resenting “frontier crudity, violence, nnti-in- 
tellectunlism, chauvinism, nnd racism. He 
butcher* the varmints of the forests, sneers at 
book-learning and educated Easterners, des- 
pises rtiegers. Injuns, and Mexicans, and 
triumphiintly trumpets the supremacy of Uncle 
Sam." In the 1870s Americans demanded 
something different, and Davy paced the 
Broadway boards in Davy Crockett: Or, Be 
Sure You're Right, Then Go Ahead as a tender, 
sensitive Young Lochinvar. In one of the more 
powerful scenes he protects a fainting, frozen 
maiden against ravening wolves, and eventu- 
ally rescues her on her wedding day from a 
dastardly bridegroom. He still slaughters Indi- 
ans, but apologetically. Having dispatched for- 
ty-two of them he remarks: “I never drew my 
knife across the throat of one nf ’em without a 
shudder." This melodrama was presented up 
and down llie United States for twenty-four 
years -and probably would have lasted longer 
if (he actor playing twenty-five-year-old Davy 
had not died aged flrty-seven. The television 
age revival of Crockett was ephemeral in con- 
trast. In weekly episodes during 1955 and 1956 
Fess Parker portrayed Crockett as a refined 
and chivalrous Boy ScOul. daring, no doubt, 
and possessed of manic energy, but a serious 
hero, wiped clean of all humour. Nevertheless, 
if .fined the mood of the times;, the price of 
lacqouff tails reached the level of mink, and in 
the Manchester suburbs in the mid-1950s you 
could see small boys parading incoonskin capj, 
and fringed jackets. It was a craze that dis- 
appeared as suddenly as it had begun. A film 
condensation was nothing like ns popular as 
the original series, and tag before the end of 
the decade allthat was remembered of Crock* 
tfl wait the tjKinc song - Daily. Davy Crockett, i 
kliig of the wiki frontin' 1 , which; still went on 
blaring from the juke-boxes. : v 

The CtnckctiOTevjhtcdm Michael Loforo's 
editiaii ;<*f 71 he ft m Tales, of Dkvy Crock fit is : 
DavyMutk t, the swaggering braggart, ns sceh 
ip the second series of Crockett almanacs puh. 1 ■ 
lirfwd from Nashville fehbwiih* Tennessee! 

1839. mriil 1B4| ^ liepo in fto- 

«m«e lot thcntrttltng; a vaJn*bfecontribu(ta '• 
[ to U»! htaory or; Anwitciirf hum%. In ihe&' ' 

■ in: 1 the jpg oortero&id hts 
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century Americans regarded ns funny is a dis- 
turbing experience”, Lofaro comments. No 
nation likes to see itself exposed like this, and 
Dickens was execrated in the 1840s for present- 
ing America as a race of Davy Crocketts. 

The third revised edition of John Rowe Town- 
send’s Written for Children: An outline of En- 
glish-language Children's Literature has re- 
cently been published (364pp. Penguin. Paper- 
back, £7.95. 0 14 010688 X). This edition has a 
revised nnd expanded text, in particular in the 
section on the post-war period which now has a 
cut-off date of 1985. The book begins by trac- 
ing the history of children's books in three 
parts, covering “Before 1840”, 1840-1915 and 
1915—45. In the • finnl section, 1945-R5, 
characterized by Rowe Townsend as “the 
turbulent years", examines the growth of fan- 
tasy, American and British versions of ‘Teal- 
ism”, the teenage novel, Australian children's 
books and picture books. 
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Made for use and for show 

Geo rge Henderson 

Age of Chivalry: Art in Plantagenet England 
1200-1400 . , 

Royal Academy, until March 6 




Over the entrance of the Age of Chivalry ex- 
hibition at the Royal Academy the exhibition’s, 
borse-and-rider logo is shown not once, but 
three limes. This should prepare the visitor for 
multiplicity, and duplication, inside. There is 
indeed more than one exhibition going on just 
bow at Burlington House, deeply intermeshed 
but not always mutually supportive. 

One exhibition has a sociological basis, re- 
constructing thirteenth and fourteenth-century 
life in terms of personal possessions, weapons, 
the gear of royal, civic and ecclesiastical cere- 
monies and various tangible expressions of re- 
Ggious belief. Not only the things that were 
made for use or show but also the making 
processes are displayed. The quality of the ex- 
hibits drawn together to illustrate art as social 
action and as craftsmanship is staggering. A 
psalter leafilluminated by W. de Brailes is not 
exhibited for his narrative skill but because he 
wrote his name on It. The Lambeth Apocal- 
j-pse Isopened at its miniature of a Benedictine 
monk with a paint-brush in his right hand, 
applying paint to an acquiescent statuette of 
the Virgin and Child; in his left hand he holds a 
dished palette. The artist’s activities are vividly 
realized, alongside, in a limestone statue which 
bears traces of polychrome, and in a rare sur- 
viving oyster-shell palette, still containing red, 
blue and gold. 

Not all the technical exhibits are so imagina- 
tively sustained and rounded out. The South- 
vrick Priory seal matrix is laid out in its separate 
parts, but an impression of their union, one of 
(fe magic moments in thirteenth-century Eng- 
lish ait; is not provided. There are drawbacks 
» the lavish use of major artefacts in the con- 
lextk if»\ othigh art, but of sociology and of 
practical nuts and bolts. The first Great Seal of 
Henry HI and the seal of the barons of London 
we so exhibited, in separate rooms, a disloca- 
tion which excellent catalogue entries cannot 
redeem for the lay visitor. The artistic perso- 
nality of their designer, Walter de Ripa, and 
the Implications of his style, at that early date, 
deserve a central. place in the chronological 
wrvey and reassessment of English Gothic art 
-anotherexhlbition altogether, which goes on, 
t°o coherently, under the aegis of the 
j jjrcession of Planiagenet kings. The fact that 
< the St Maurice d’Agaune ciborium was 
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Knight falling, a misericord lent by the Dean and Chapter of Lincoln Cathedral to the Age of Chivalry 
exhibition reviewed here. 



brought to London in 1984 for the exhibition of 
English Romanesque Art 1066-1200 (where it 
was the odd one out) did not at all do away with 
the need to start the exhibition of English 
Gothic art, 1200-1400, with metalwork of that 
level of excellence. Nothing stylistic is made of 
Robert FitzWalter’s seal. The seal and counter- 
seal of Bishop Jocelin of Wells are markedly 
absent. Episcopal seals are not allowed into the 
showcases until the “mid-thirteenth century". 

The “stylistic" exhibition begins in Room 3, 
dedicated to work done in the reigns of Henry 
HI and Edward 1. A valuable contribution is 
made by importing fine English or related 
wooden sculpture from Scandinavian collec- 
tions, Following that line; it was an imaginative 
act to bring to London the fabled Faaberg 
panel. What a pity that Matthew Paris's manu- 
scripts could not be mustered in greater num- 
bers to meet the challenge. Whereas gaps in 
the fabric of English thirteenth-century sculp- 
ture are usefully filled with works in wood and 
Ivory, the stone sculpture is oddly dispersed. 
The Virgin and the annunciating angel from 
the Westminster Chapter House door stand far 
apart, each with the stark isolation of Elisabeth 
Frink's political prisoner. The Christ and the 
doctors relief from Wells Cathedral lost its 
polychrome long ago, but at Burlington House 


it has also lost its three-dimensionality and any 
sense of its bold geometric frame. In another 
portion of the “sociological" exhibition, in 
Room 9, the “Three Fourteenth-Century Pat- 
rons” gain life and substance from the things 
that they had had made. Exhibition policy in 
Room 3 seems rather to have been to 
drain Henry Ill’s reign of its achievements. All 
the great Apocalypses, Trinity, Morgan, 
Douce (and the Oscott Psalter, for good mea- 
sure) are placed by the editors of the catalogue 
in the section devoted to Edward I. It is true, 
and this only makes it all the more weird, that 
Edwardian dates arc not assigned to these 
works, with the notable exception of the West- 
minster Ratable, but none the less the urge lo 
get the thirteenth century over is evidently 
there. 

The genuine activities of Edward 1 nre repre- 
sented by the various records of part of the 
Painted Chamber, of St Stephen’s Chapel and 
of the memorials to Queen Eleanor. The 
re-erection of the Queen’s statue from the 
Waltham Cross, flanked by two heraldic pla- 
ques from the Cheapside Cross, makes in asso- 
ciation with the antiquarian watercolours of 
these lost monuments one of the creative high 
points of the exhibition, Creative in another 
way is the bringing together of the two parts of 


Aft artist of the new order 


Robert Snell 

jkgo Rivera: A Retrospective 
Howard Gallery , until Januaiy 10 

lathe great mural of his late years, the “Dream 
« a Sunday Afternoon in the Alameda", 
Rivera painted himself as a : child in 
“JJriHan dress holding the maternal hand of 
rt«leton, in the centre of a massive panorama 
of Mexican history. The adult Rivera took 
he needed from hid late nineteenth-cen- 
Europeanized upbringing. The Revolii- 
opn Which started in 1910 found him studying 
- K • JtoP®; .Ifc' returned -to post-revolutionary 
'28$ at the age of thirty-four, and 
. *Pwiertced a form^ hf rebirth: the Revolution 
•{'. Rivera. a new personal as well as. a 

I ' jfcri. 8 -* beginning. Images of other mothers 
u ffiMroy'stay. iit- the 1 mind as among the 
^^vfeg in the; present exhibition; gesta- 
■ Sr h ’ h.iftlure and growth - strong; gently 

hiinHr lllnmt, llk^ .nnna, n rtmU»rfill . 


S- 1 tafpL-l • 1 "'T - ««• 8'«" hi - «»vt<ei 

hands, xVomb-like spaces, a powerful 


'^ energy ^constitute central metaphors in 
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. j^^m b'Ccame; “el; muy discutido Diego", 
^motis, cosmopolitan and hugely 
. refljyfe Ihcjh btir ''of p gfqup ’ of 1 Revolutionary 
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past, and on the culture and aspirations of 
those rural masses by. whom the Revolution 
had, largely, been fought; Rivera further 
appropriated to his synthesis the subject-mat- 
ter of Western science and capitalist industrial 
production. Thus the metaphor of growth and 
nurture was extended; industrial pipes and 
conveyor belts become umbilical, and a foetus 
is juxtaposed with the machinery of heavy in- 
dustry. Rivera's synthesis was, by the early 
1930s, not only to embrace Mexico: his new 
industrial imagery was born in Detroit (where, 
thanks to the Ford- Motor Company, the ex- 
hibition originates), and was to contribute, as 
he wrote in 1934, to “the splendid functioning 
of the Union of Socialistic Soviet Republics of 
the American Continent". This was a sincerely 
held political vision, informed by Riveras 
understanding of Marx . Unin andTrotsky and 
bv a recent visit to the Soviet Union; it was also 
a supreme statement of faith in the^power of 
properly channelled; natural and human 

' cr6&livlty/ '■ 

In his excellent The Murals of Diego Rivera, 
nublished to coincide with (he exhibition 
(103pp. : ■ Journeyman Press. £5.95 at exhibi- 
lion £12.95 elsewhere. 0 85172 013 8), Des- 
mond Rochfort.is right to IM the fiin- 
damental unity of Rivera s art^nd Ws politics. 
Neither is subservient to the other; to cpmplam 
that Rivera's emotions as a painter made him a 
ess than perfect Marxist is as unhelpful For an 
understanding of his, overall achievement as to 
wfte off his* paintlrtg as merely illustrative 


the Ramsay Psalter, from New York and St 
Puul im Lavunttal. There are many other 
memorable juxtapositions: the Tickhill, 

Ormesby and Dc Lisle Psalters flourish in the 
glorious company of the Bologna Cope and the 
Elizabeth-Lcicester gittern. The ripe physical 
beauty of all these works of art in different 
media is perfectly consistent. 

Items exhibited under the Plantagenet aegis 
continue to cause the editors of the cntnlogue 
trouble. The reasoning behind the section on 
Edward II (1307-27) in Room 6, which in- 
cludes photographs of the Percy tomb of 1340 
and the king's own tomb, is quite obscure. 
Edward U's section benefits anachronistical^ 
from the life-enhancing heraldic chest of Ed- 
ward Hi’s High Treasurer, and the supremely 
dignified and cheerful choir-stalls from Lan- 
caster. Edward III hintself is well represented 
by contemporary likenesses on seals, coins, 
and wall-painting. The taste and patronage of 
his grandson Richard I are represented by 
panel paintings and by a masterly sculpture, 
the Sutton Vnlencc allarpieee, which shows 
that perfect liaison between relief-carved fig- 
ures and their architectural setting, for which 
English designers had n genius. 

In his Anecdotes of Painting (1762) Horace 
Walpole wrote: 

During the reigns of the two first Edwards, I find no 
vestiges of the art, though it was certainly preserved 
here, at least by pointing on glass. No wonder that a 
proud, warlike, and ignurant nobility, encouraged 
only that branch which attested their dignity. Their 
dungeons were rendered still darker by their pride. It 
was the case of all tlic arts; none nourished, but what- 
served to display their wealth, or contributed to their 
security. 

Judging from the ideological chapters in the 
catalogue, it is not quite clear that the organiz- 
ers or the exhibition think very much better of 
the patrons of English Gothic art , on the moral 
plane, than Horace Walpole did. Art is the 
sunny side of oppression, illiteracy and super- 
stition. Despite much Introductory matter, the 
catalogue lacks the sure historical perception 
which Simon Keynes and Christopher Brooke 
brought to -the two previous exhibitions, The 
Anglo-Saxon “Golden Age" and English 
Romanesque. There are, however, many 
workmanlike essays on various branches of art 
exhibited at Burlington House. The organizers 
have worked with energy and vision to contra- 
dict Horace Walpole’s depreciation of the 
artistic achievements of English Gothic. They 
display not just the vestiges but the abundance 
of that art and display it to the fullest visual 
advantage. 


live to be held outside Mexico since 1951. and 
the first ever in this country; it is supported by a 
learned and well illustrated catalogue {Diego 
Rivero: A retrospective. 368pp. Hayward Gal- 
lery, in association with W. W. Norton, £15, 0 
393 02275 7), thorough chronologies of the 
Mexican Revolution and Rivera's career, and 
by a programme of related films and lectures; it 
includes, to its credit, four full-scale (although 
hardly true-colour) reproductions of murals 
from the Ministry of Education in Mexico City. 
Rochforf s lucid and intelligent book is a furth- 
er necessary reminder that Rivera cannot • 
properly be known through his easel paintings 
alone; yet they provide a compelling introduc- 
tion. 

. His sensual, affirmative paintings of working 
and flower-laden Indian women give the 
closest idea of (he colour and tonality of the 
Mexican murals of the mid- 1920s and early 30s; 
they display the same simplified, decisive out- 
line, attention to profile and darky of orga- 
'nizatidin; with their' weight and monumental 
dignity, these figures convey a profound sense 
. 'of belonging, both to the space they occupy, 
and within a larger whole. The young Rivera 
was not at his best painting effects of Northern 
atmosphere; Cubism showed him a way of 
ordering planes in shaijow.space and allowing 
the colours and textures of flesh, fabric and 
earth to take on : lives of their own; this lesson, 

. together with his knowledge of Byzantine 
: mosaics and Italian frescos, later helped him ■ - 
translate his love of mass and palpability into 
^ffertiye,iroflges,0nhi8,\yall^Aboye^ll, beHfW., 


a superb painter of human movement, learning 
a great deal from El Greco and Velfizquez in 
Spain (see, for example, "The Old Ones," 
1912); this is evident in many of his later female 
portraits (for example, that of Tina Modotti), 
and irf his painting of women working - 
although no longer now in the form of move- 
ment arrested. Hie movement embodied here 
is that of repetitive physical labour; if these 
peasant women are not caught in fleeting mid- 
gesture, it is simply because they do not habi- 
tually make such gestures. 

This is where the exhibition reveals Rivera’s' 
greatest strength: his responsiveness to human 
facts. Indians, mestizos. North . Americans, 
Europeans -each, ns an individual and a mem- 
ber of a culture, has his or her own movement, 
presence. and "style”, which can seem almost 
literally to impose itself on (he painting. Rivera 
played with arte fantfistico In the late 1930s, 
and with pure landscape; yet “style", as when 
he confronted the ruins of Hitter's bunker in 
1956, is always subsumed to a communicative 
and human purpose; it is hot, in Itself, an issue. 

Rivera has had a great influence on commit- 
ted Western painters sinco the early 1930s; but 
he cannot fully be understood in the familiar 
terms of; the history of Western painting. Not 
only did he belong to a Mexican culture, 
however "Europeanized" it was; he was also an 
artist nf a new order In world history, the crea- 
tor, as Roohfort has described it, of “the first 
great example of a post-colonal art", with all 
that implies for our Western; understanding of 
, what •. , v : v* 
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In the trilling trade 


Peter Williams 

WII.KKil) Mil. I.F.HS 

Franguls Couperin mitJ liic French (.'luttirnl 

Tniililiiin 

Revised cdiiinn 

526pp. Faber. 127.56. 

n571 l.V/sW.l 

When Wilfrid Midlers ffirsl published this hunk 
in I95U, it \v.is u lurid vent nit-. After nil, 
Couperin was not then a composer instantly to 
arouse the very wide interest of which other 
monogtiijilis (Jack West nip's /\ lire// of IW, 
the Hiu.it Redder of 1645. Ralph Kirkpatrick's 
Scarlatti of 165.1) were assured. Today's early 
music scene will find many uses for the book, 
which is only right considering its conn ilnitioti 
to that scene's popularity. 

Probably the best [■'reach critics of 17du 
would not have seen Francois Couperin as 
quite the leading light of Louis XI V\ musical 
world that some do today: our view of him is 
coloured by (his century's writers (for instance 
by Arnold ])oli ne (sell, whose fntcrpn tation, 
republished in I'M ft. no doubt influenced 
M ell cis) and editors ( die Oiseau Lyre edition 
of the l'JAth). Nevertheless, he did write some 
very pretty harpsichord music, some of the best 
Italian motets amt * 011111 . 1 % outside Italy, and a 
most useful little guide to playing, lie had a 
surer sc use of melody ih.in the grander musters 
(l.ully, Marais, Marc hand) and a degree of 
“harmonic tension” unknown again in France 
until Berlioz. In 2**511, he m«*t have seemed 
almost on n level with llucli or Scarlatti or 
IfnndcL and his world ripe for the describing. 

Most of the original test remains in this new 
version of Professor Mcllcrs's Inmk but more 
tins been added oil practical matters, and some 
of the material is described us "revised to in* 
corporate recent investigations". Faber have 
done the revision proud in the sheer number of 
music examples and indeed in totally rescuing 
a book probably longer than it need be. Still 


among the valuable parts of the study are the 
awareness of the better theorists and com- 
posers of the day (Metiers is not automatically 
impressed by either) and a stimulating if brief 
examination of Couperin's own written re- 
marks. The Hitglish taste for opinions is to the 
fore, but that has advantages, such as ignoring 
pedantic musicology on, for example, rhyth- 
mically inexact notations. The book also reads 
well. 

Scrutiny's readers in 1650 no doubt had great 
expectations from the word “tradition" in the 
title, for the brave new WE- A world of the lute 
I64IJ.S iio|ici{ to sec music explained in socially 
conscious, interdisciplinary terms. Hut per- 
haps even musicians now suspect that interdis- 
cipline is u mirage. Any study in depth is hound 
to relate to I certain) other disciplines and die re 
is no {Hunt in parading this procedure us a 
subject in its own right. 'Hie problem is how to 
explore that relation in proper depth, to de- 
mo usl rate like 11 Newtonian hypothesis “sav- 
ing the phenomena" - exactly liovv music re- 
flects or is reflected hy whatever it i* you think 
relevant. 

Now I don't think Metiers ever actually does 
this. Naturally, the nanus of K.icinr, Miriierc, 
Watteau and Descartes recur abundantly; hut 
it is ha id to know what it all means, or even to 
see the relevance of the (imitations froinT, S. 
Idiot and Shaftesbury and Poussin or - more to 
the point - the many references to Uadi (most- 
ly quite unreliable biographically). There is ;t 
cloud of. if not unknowing, certainly wishful 
thinking about it all. { do not knuw who can 
find this useful: 

[Racine's ami MaliOtc's] language has lint the cere- 
monial precision of Corneille's, the rhythms are 
inure flexible, the imagery "suggests “ more [why the 
ijtiotuiiiiii marks'.'); just as, in the paintings of 
I’mosin ami Claude, the precise architecture ... the 
sculpturesque treatment . . . arc enriched by the 
sensuously evocative quality of the colour 

- and if I did. I would not know what it has to 
do with Couperin, unless it were used to make 
a proper point about, say , his phraseology and 
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Private Perelman 



Screenwriter to the 
Marx Brothers, award- 
winning humorist, 
television personality, 
Sidney Joseph 
Ferelman led a private 
life as complex and 
perverse as his writing. 
Next Thursday in The 
Times (the paper of 
which Perelman 
became a devoted 
reader), Peter Ackroyd 
reviews a new 
biography of the 
master of parody 


. . ami regularly in The Times ; Bernard 
Uvlivoa me way we li w now* Datid MHUr 
on sport, Jane MacOrntty on wine, Gtjolfre) 


travel, Clifford frngtoy on thepiurcn,PMl) ji 
H oward on words, the unique Times : 
crossword V * .and a hew daily game tojtest 
your vocabulary: Word-waidung ; 



its parallels to French metres. But it is not. 

Explaining history is something one should 
not he grudge writers in 1650, hut in 1987 it is 
maddening to read such historiography as; 

Between sixteenth-century polyphony and the clas- 
sical age. there was a break in England's cultural 
continuity; and this break has, of course, social and 
ccunomic causes which arc summed up in the phe- 
nomenon of the Civil War [italics mine]. 

% 

Sccond-ycnr students think that they hove 
reached some kind of truth when they regurgi- 
tate this kind of thing, and it is very hard to deal 
'with, not least since many of us arc pleased to 
hear they even know about the Civil War. But 
finding it in u hook that, so In speak, takes the 
Couperin market, is not pleasant; there prob- 
iihly will not be another English Couperin 
study this ccnlury. 

But Mellers is no more specific and precise 
even when he tries to be, as in one of the new 
edition's supplementary sections: 

There must be specific parallels not only between 
musical textures and engraved culligraphy, but also 
between musical ornamentation and interior decora- 
tion; . . . between musical rhythm ... and deport- 
ment . . between musical structures nnd 
architectural landscape gardening. 

( 'oncrcte though these remarks appear, they 
are still vague. For instance, what is true nf 
musical ornamentation as invoked here that 
would not he equally true in sixteenth-century 
England or nineteenth-century Italy? And why 
“interior"? I do not even understand the point 
about engraved calligraphy; it cannot mean 
th«f movable- type printing produces (encour- 
ages? permits? denies?) French textures of a 
different kind? Or does it? If so, engraving as 
distinct from manuscript? Or what? This is the 
kind of mirage I was referring to: such parallels 
sound promising but evaporate on examina- 
tion mid leave unexplored those inner rela- 
tionships we can certainly all feel. 

It puzzles me too that socially conscious wri- 
ters so often seem unconscious of social issues. 
For example, there is no analysis of how it 


came about that the Couperins produced gen- 
erations of gifted composers. Of course, it is 
not easy to understand the biochemistry of it; 
but clearly in a guild-favouring society there 
were family trades and intermarriage within 
those trades, and it did not much matter 
whether the trade was shoe-making or organ- 
playing. What a grand theme to explore and 
explain; the idea that skill is “required" in 
some social contexts, not others. Imagine ils 
implications for those post-Enlightenment 
notions of genius and Marvellous Boys. 

And France itself - in all the cultural talk, 
where is there here any analysis of the situation 
in which Parisian musicians found themselves? 
They engraved and published as no other 
group of composers had ever before done, sup- 
porting Louis's imperialism in so far as they 
helped to standardize music in a disparate 
country then in the throes of unification en- 
forced by the Sun King’s despicable armies. 
Would not an interdisciplinary approach help 
us to understand the passion for specifying 
such musical details as ornamentation? I know 
harpsichord ornaments seem a long way from 
the military machine that Marlborough had to 
block; but do not rules for ornaments corres- 
pond to rules for grammar or spelling, thrust* 
ing conventionalization on a very large country 
(the biggest in Europe), whose nominal ruler 
claimed catholicity in more ways than one? 
From a sociological point of view, Couperin's 
trills are the same ns the Parisian Academy's 
standardized acute accents. 

I have to soy that there is a lot of dubious 
musical detail in this book (on Marchand, 
Bach, Carissimi, Italian/French differences, 
organology), leading one to suspect another 
problem with interdisciplinary approaches; 
that there is n temptation to fly above the land- 
scape before the hedgerows are properly 
plotted. The imprecision and unreliability of 
detail here, as in his Bach and the Dance of 
God , spoil Mellers’s work, and the human 
touches, harming though they are, do not com- 
pensate. 


Follow your Lieder 


Eric Sams 

J.W.SMEED 

German Song and Its Poetry 1740-1900 
246pp. Crootn Helm. £30. 

0709944071 


Song-lovers needed such a book; but they 
needed it more accessibly priced and written. 
The haiid-drawn music examples look homely. 
The text is academic and didactic, all mortar- 
board and blackboard. Some parts earn ticks 
and alphas; others (such as “elegaic", five 
times) black marks. 

The historical background has, been com- 
• petently tilled. We are; told why it was so fer- 
tile; German-speakers use the setae words for 
their simplest folksongs as for their profound- 
cSt poefry. Theenierprising bourgeoisie, with 
. their credo of individualistic expression, in art 
as in life, encouraged a proliferation of printed 
poem? suitable for setting and singing. The 
nativo stock of odniinub song for voice and bass 
line was won hybridized by Imported strains, 
nmwooted harmony sprouted florid melody; 
the Bact} chorale was crossed with the barcar- 
ole, Qn?e vox. popufi bad become indistlu- 
guiihabta from vM dn, the technological de- 
yelopmenti of pianomanufiwturc, and inuslc- 
n^king and 'marketing in general, made the 
eventual purtper output of great song-writing 
seem afWHt preordained. . 

. Jb the' fields of acslheiic and social history 
J. W. Sroced is an informed and insightful pb 
wner, and a re^fale tjpjdc ro kuch agreeable 
i;’. iHagMof h .or 

tire muw of Schulz: Hub**!* tijfentiy rc* 
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whether all his readers will last it. 

The first stumbling-block is a tediously Insis- 
tent style, in which every other point has either 
already been made, above, or soon will be 
again, below, Even Chapter One manages to 
begin “As I have said”. Chapter Three, about 
Austria and Switzerland, announces that “the 
foregoing account has dealt almost exclusively 
with Germany”, which the more attentive stu- 
dents will already have realized. Extra padding 
is provided by a reluctance to use one abbrevia- 
tion.where twenty words will do, eg, “there is 
no better way of illustrating the point I wish to 
make than by talcing ... ”, etc. 

Worse still, the occasional sparks of enthu- 
siasm are soon smothered by firtile fault-find- 
ing. Thus the introductory samples on free 
offer from the eighteenth century include 
resoundingly false accentuation, a near- 
defunct style, melodic lines which would 
probably sound better as keyboard solos, 
un vocal characteristics, an awful octave leap, 
and so bn. No doubt this represents an inten- 
tional, even laudable, striving for balance; but 
it forfeits interest, ; and indeed leaves the main 
account (n debit. This is the burden, in every 
sense, of the book's stated theme. We are led 
tip the untrodden paths only to be shown that 
they a're uneven. We are left with., the strong 
itiipre^lan of a , justly neglected genre ■ 

Of course there is plenty of less negative 
opinion, apd . indeed much able advocacy. But 
even in the. nineteenth century, the frfeiler 
• . flowerings continue, to receive withering coni- 
• menu. Much of this second -l()Q-page section is 
confessedly otiose, “i cannot hope to addany- 
. tiding subrtantial. to what has already been writ* 
; tan’’ on the : leading song-composers, so 1 ‘T Have 
contented myseif with placing them in their 
historical content”, , where they were already. 
Thb last chapter ventures far beyond the title: 
; because*'*) though I am not expert enough 10 
‘pursue the history Of song into'* the twentieth 
: #jUUry,'in apy grtiat detail, "q word or two 
’ retist /be < said*’. Not eyeryone will re® 
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Exploiting the facts 


Nic holas Jardine 

brunolatour 

Science in Action: How to follow scientists and 

engineers through society 

274pp. Open University Press. £25 
(paperback, £10.95). 

0335 15 357 7 

In the opening pages of Science in Action we 
meet a Janus-faced science. Its retrospective 
bee, “Ready Made Science”, pronounces such 
conventional wisdom as “Just get the facts 
straight?, “Once the machine works people 
will be convinced” and “When things are true 
they hold”. Ready Made Science appeals to 
scientists and their philosophical spokesmen. 

It allows them to be scientific realists, con- 
fidently invoking nature to explain scientific 
consensus. The prospective face of science, 
"Science in the Making", voices such insinua- 
tions as “Get rid of all the useless facts”, “The 
machine will work when ail the relevant people 
are convinced" and “When things hold they 
start becoming true”. Science in the Making is 
heeded by sociological relativists, subversively 
appealing to society to explain the closure of 
debate in science. 

Bruno Latour rules out both types of ex- 
planation of scientific consensus. Appeal to 
nature is illegitimate because we have access to 
nature only through the very consensuses we 
are out to explain. Appeal to society is illegiti- 
mate because society is formed and trans- 
formed in the process of scientific and tech- 
nological consensus formation itself. Philo- 
sophers of science are let off lightly - Latour 
proposes a ten-year moratorium on cognitive 
studies of science. Sociologists of science fare 
worse -since their whole picture of society as a 
fixed context in which science is enacted is 
false, they are, Latour implies, out of business, 
thus the author clears the ground for his own 
enterprise. 

The new discipline set out in Science in Ac- 
tion ban anthropology of science. Studiously 
distancing himself from his subjects’ own inter- 
pretations, the anthropologist of science will 
follow scientists and technologists at work, 
bringing to light all the manifold processes 
through which facts and artefacts are made to 
prevail, the first part of Latour's book, “From 
Weaker to Stronger Rhetoric", concerns local 
fieldwork. Posing as an isolated dissenter, the 
byestlgator works his way back from pub- 
tished facts through the rhetorical devices of 
Viticg-up" to the ultimate source of author- 
ity the laboratory. He realizes that it takes a 
ah to beat a lab. The fieldwork of Part Two, 
'from Weak Points to Strongholds", ranges 
tyre widely. Shadowing the lab boss, the fn- 
*Migator now learns the Machiavellian means 
y which resources are mustered apd mobil- 
®d,arid allies and retainers enrolled, cohtrol- 
“jdqnd delegated.- In Part Three, “From Short 
“Monger Networks", the intrepid anthropo- 
ids 1 reaches the central mystery of science, its 
“parity to accumulate knowledge and power. 

whole world is now his field as he tracks 
•fr 6 expeditions and probes which bring back 
^Wtneris and data to “centtes of calculation" 

. jd charts the; ways in which those centres 
.'™Ye domination at a distance through the 
replication and dissemination of 
Wj.Bnu imagfcs. " , 

The first part'pf Science in Action builds, on 
Up, now very substantial body of. studies of 
Kjentists at work pioneered by Latour and S. 
Elgar's Uborettory Life (\ 97$). For all its 
flriri it yyould be easy to misconstrue 
merest 0 f th e yvork as a fantasy.' Such miscon- 
l^.iS encouraged by the twists and turns of 

^r Overtly fietipnal or, like Galileo's noto* 
rS^®?P^^[tierits'ih his Dialogue concerning 
blip!* 0 ^ttfV/orid Systems, simplified end 
: Wfr.PP f°r didactic purposes. To appreciate 
ifWjdtiy and ■'cohererice of Latour’s enter- 
i wpfflhce (ri A ction. should be read' along- 
S® T foajor Vehtiire.into social history, L*$ 
iwfiitpalx aqdi W? .wllefction of 
WPhysit^iaphpmms aiidmedUations, Ifrt- 
^°^ (trensl^pns into, EhgtiBh pf which are 

wCODiinaV r 
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delegates to enlarge their spheres of influence. 
For Latour the fascination of laboratories and 
"centres of calculation” lies in the heterogenei- 
ty of the actants that they ally themselves with 
in order to dominate the world. Such hetero- 
geneous associations are “refreshing" because 
they “play havoc with any definition of society 
or nature by unexpectedly tying microbes with 
God, heat with Academies, and flasks with 
commission reports”. Add to this list Pasteur 
and his laboratory, the farmers, the hygienists, 
the statisticians, the civil and military doctors 
and their patients, and you have the leading 
players in Les Microbes: guerre et paix. Here 
Latour charts the reception and appropriation 
of Pasteur’s techniques of inoculation, right 
through from his first work on anthrax to the 
adoption of Pasteurian methods throughout 
the French empire. This unprecedentedly de- 
tailed and subtle analysis of the machinations 
of consensus formation lends substance to Part 
Two of Science in Action ; and it augurs well for 
Latour’s ability to carry out the ambitious 
programme of research into the dynamics of 
scientific and technological progress that he 
outlines in Part Three of the work. 

Latour has good fun at (he expense of 
sociologists of science, but his attack on them is 
perhaps a bit unfair. Contrary to the impress- 
ion he conveys, there are precedents in the 
sociology of science for rejecting views of sci- 
entists as passive occupants of pre-existing so- 
cial categories and for emphasizing the ways in 
which they perform and create social roles - an 
outstanding example is Michael Lynch's recent 
Art and Artifact in Laboratory Science. Furth- 
er, if one compares Science in Action with 
another recent work , Harry Collins's Changing 
Order, perhaps the most cogent statement of 
the relativist approach to the sociology of sci- 
ence that Latour is out to discredit, one finds a 
surprising amount of common ground. There is 
the same concern to trail scientists and tech- 
nologists at their places of work, the same rec- 
ognition of local flexibility in interpretation of 
rules and protocols, and the same interest in 
the social mechanisms that limit interpretative . 
licence and hence allow controversies to come 
to an end. For ail his threats to defect to 
anthropology Latour remains in practice a 
sociologist. 

Where the attack on sociology is evidently 
an inside job, the attack on the epistemology of 
science seems more a case of smash-and-grab. 
Epistemologists (and the scientists they . repre- 
sent) are charged with two main offences; they 
postulate a “Great Divide" between the 
rationality of scientists and the irrationality of 
ordinary and primitive persons; and they illegi- 
timately appeal to truth, to a correspondence 
between belief and nature, to explain scientific 
consensus. They are at once scientific rational- 
ists and scientific realists. Latour’s main target 
• is a type of explanation that does indeed com- 
mit the explainer to both these positions. On 
the assumption that adherence to the rational 
methods of science is the only way to get.at the 
truth about nature, consensus among scientists 
is explained by appealing to their adherence to 
. scientific methods. Though Latour’s irritation 
at such facile and complacent explanations is 
understandable, his running together of scien- 
tific realism and scientific rationalism is 
seriously misleading. Such notable scientific 
rationalists as Imre Lakatos have had little 
. time for scientific realism. Moreover, for real- 
ists of the currently most fashionable sect, the 
“causal reliabitists", what matters for the suc- 
cess of science is not that scientists should 
adhere to a canon of rational methods, but 
simply that there be reliable causal processes 
connecting states of affairs “out there” with the 
consensuses about those states of affairs 
achieved by scientists. Realists of this persua- 
sion are ijkely to. welcome Latour’s lively 
attack bn rationalism on the grounds that re- 
' liability of methods and procedures is always a 
contingent matter. Further, they may well see 
much of Latour’s enterprise as complementing 
their own/. Where others Have rarely tried to 
: follow the paths to consensus further than the 
scientists’ own labs :• and immediate peer- 
Eroups, Utour presses on all the way fto/n the 
first glimmerings of facts in instrument read- 
ings to their eventual enshrinement in history 
wJks. The causal rellabilist.will hav? his work 
cut but converting Latour’s enrolments and 
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cogency of Latour's stories, that is a challenge 
he may well have to accept. 

The crux of Latour's attempt to dislodge 
epistemology is the account of the accumula- 
tion of knowledge and power at centres of 
calculation that he offers in the the final chap- 
ter of Science in Action. Here we find that the 
roles customarily assigned by epistemologists 
to theory and data have been reversed. Instead 
of treating data as means employed by compet- 
ing scientists for supporting and attacking 
theories, Latour conceives of theories as the 
means employed by competing centres of cal- 
culation for simplifying and combining the “in- 
scriptions”- descriptions, maps, graphs, plans, 
tables -that enable the centre to dominate the 
surrounding world and its inhabitants. Before 
bowing out gracefully the epistemologist may 
ask how such inscriptions enrol and control 
their recipients. After all, if their persuasive 
powers depend on their predictive adequacy, 
or on their capacity to confirm or refute ex- 
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A Swiss hygrometer, circa 1785, reproduced from 
Early Scientific Instruments, Europe 1400- 1 800 by 
Anthony Turner (320pp. Philip Wilson. £55. 085667 
3196). . . 

plana lory theories, then he wifi be back in 
business. Latour has little to say on the issue. 
The opening chapters offer interesting reflec- 
tions on the ways in which graphs, plans, 
tables, etc, are mobilized in support of factual 
claims, but hardly touch bn the cogency of 
individual inscriptions. In a later passage, 
mobility, immutability and combinability are 
said to be the key properties of inscriptions that 
enable centres of calculation to arm their allies 
and to. corner their opponents. But as an 
account of the cogency of images this is like.an 
account of military might that deals with deliv- 
ery systems but.not with warheads. (Latour's 
own military terminology is infectious.) 

In all Latour’s work the emphasis is on the 
communal appropriation, translation and ex- 
ploitption of facts and artefacts rather than on 
individual creation, discovery and Invention. 
In literary! jatgon lie is rt reception theorist. In 
considering how his approach might be ex- 
tended so as to meet the objection I have just 
raised it is instructive to look at certain paral- 
lels with the work of such leading exponents of 
reception theory os .Hnns Robert Jauss and 
Wolfgang Iser. Latour rejects. social explana- 
tions of scientific discoveries and theories, con- 
centrating instead on the ways irt which society 
|s transformed in the process of achieving sci- 
entific consensus. Jauss and Iser eschew social 
explanations of artistic and literary, creation, 
; Insisting rather bn the socially formative pow- 
ers of art and literature. Like them, Liitbqr 


constantly emphasizes flexibility of interpreta- 
tion and the “translations" whereby readers 
assimilate texts to their own expectations and 
appropriate them for their own purposes. Like 
Jnuss and fscr. Latour is much concerned with 
the affective powers of “scenes", whether 
staged, portrayed or framed in narrative . All of 
this suggests that what he needs if he is to oust 
epistemology is an aesthetics of reception of 
scientific texts and images. 

Despite his reception-theoretical stance, 
Latour might well resist the proposal. Con- 
cerned as he is not toexaggerate the distinction 
between human and non-human agents, he 
constantly plays down the role of the mind in 
technology and science; but a full-blown aes- 
thetics would bring back the mind with a 
vengeance. A further obstacle has to do with 
the standpoint of the investigator. Latour 
aspires to the status of a Martian anthropolog- 
ist at a maximum conceptual distance from the 
warring tribes he studies. But the narrative 
standpoint of much of Science in Action is near 
to that of the boss. The quest starts off with an 
isolated dissenter, but as in folk-tales the hero 
finds it necessary to become a power. The 
reader is soon hnppily in collaboration with the 
dominant scientist concerned to control the 
interpretative licence that his followers and 
allies may take. This is nil far removed from the 
liberal ethos of the aesthetics of reception. 
However conditioned they may be by tradi- 
tion, culture and education, the readers who 
figure in reception theory enjoy an enviable 
freedom from coercion by authors and their 
minions. 

This duplicity in his narrative standpoint is 
symptomatic of n more general equivocation in 
Latour's attitude to the exercise of power. In 
Science hi Action he justifies the pervasive mili- 
tarism of his language as a recognition of the 
close links between science and military tech- 
nology. In IrrMuctions he insists that his 
metaphysics of “actants" is to be distinguished 
from “the warrior myths of Nietzsche", be- 
cause some of his actants are non-combatants. 
These apologies lack conviction. The replace- 
ment of the debased organic metaphors of the 
history of ideas -growth, dissemination, decay 
- with bright new military terminology is both 
systematic and a natural consequence of an 
underlying Nietzschean world-picture. 

Equally disturbing is Latour's ambivalent re- 
sponse to relativism. In so far as they expose 
sdentlfic objectivity, rationality and truth as 
masks and emblems of power, Latour is 
evidently in full sympathy with relativist 
sociologists of science. But alas, “they stop 
travelling here, basking in the contemplation 
of everyone's innocence". What is the harsh 
conclusion about truth arid rationality that re- 
lativists are supposedly too nice to draw? It 
cannot be just that truth and rationality are 
• discredited as explanatory notions, for that is a 
conclusion that relativists share with Latour. It 
seems that the realization from which they 
shrink is that tnrih and rationality are consti- 
tuted by victory in battle. 

Of course, not all versions of this^doctrine 
are genuinely fearsome. Pragmatism of more 
harmless kinds is resurgent in philosophy these 
days, and there are many who would identify 
truth and rightness with ultimate victory in 
some hypothetical unbiased arena - an ideal 
conversation in which all interested parties are 
represented and have a say, or an open-ended, 
-disinterested and bottomlessly funded scien- 
' tific inquiry. There can be little doubt, howev- 
er, that Latour has in mind victory in the unfair 
contests of the. actual world. One may well 
sympathize With his refusal to choose between 
a complacent, scientific realism and a conde- 
,scending sociological relativism; but there 
must be a better way out. 

His ominous metaphysics. aside, one cannot 
but be impressed by the scope of Latour's 
work. Social and institutional history of scien- 
ce, science policy studies, ethnographical stu- 
dies of scientists and technologists at work, the 
histories of technology, commerce, warfare 
; and exploration i analysis of scientific dis- 
coarse, even citation indexing - all have their 
places. This is no mete brlctilage, but a cohe- 
rent and powerful framework for research,. I 
predict that Science in jetton will have an im- 
’ pact comparable to that of Thomas Kuhn's 
, Stmcfure of Scientific Revolutions both ns a 
. provocation (0 philosophers and as an fnspira- 
■ ' fioh to todtiibgiists,^ t>f science. 
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Specialist issues 


Literature 

Research in African I .lie ra lures 
Volume 18 

$18. Universiiy of Texas I'rcss, Box 7819, 
Amlin TX7B7 1 13. 

It niuy he th.it there are "already loo many 
little magazines ami academic journals in exist- 
ence, mure than any of us can rend or subscribe 
li>. even in our own disciplines". This is how 
Sheila Roberts opens a review of a new 
English-language journal from an Afrikaans 
university in the spring 1987 issue of Research 
in African i.iie ram res. T lie new journal sounds 
all ton supernumerary, indeed. Hut where else 
might such a publication he knowledgeably 
noticed? More important, where else would 
such a notice be found jmilcd by reviews of 
Volume Four of the Unesco General History of 
Africa, Spracher, Cieschichte and Kulttir in 
Afrika (pipers of the third conference of 
African linguists held in Cologne in October 
1982). John Collins’s Mum makers of West 
Africa (1985) and Monica Wan am hi si’s 
Thought and Technique in the Poetry of OktU 
p’ftltek ( |<MI)7 These are only five of the twen- 
ty-live reviews which - ns is usual in this journal 

make up dose on half i he contents. 

■Since it was founded hy llcrntli l imlfors in 
1*1711 us the official journal of the African I itei- 
aturc Association and the African literatures 
Division of the Modern Languages Associa- 
tion, Research In African Literatures (pub- 
lished quarterly) lias provided a remarkably 
comprehensive and varied reviews section, 
supplemented on occasion by research reports 
and bibliographies. 

lis scope lias always been hro.uL with the 
editor inviting scholarly or critical contribu- 
tions in L'nglidi or French on “all aspects of the 
oral and written literatures of Africa". It was 
ahead of its time ill insisting that the study of 
African literatures inevitably included the oral 
and performance dimension. Two of the [our 
articles in the spring 19X7 number - somewhat 
superfluously entitled “Special issue on Litera- 
ture and Society" - reinforce this assumption. 
David Coplan's extended opening essay, on 
the "Narrative Songs of the Basotho Migrants" 
of southern Africa, is a splendid example of 
how thorough and sympathetic basic research 
has provided the impetus for a redefinition of 
criteria in response to African literatures. 
Analysing in detail the overt themes as well as 
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iniplicil cultural resonances of a number of 
Sntlio iifeia (travellers’ songs), (.'oplan shows 
how the alienation and contradict inns of mig- 
rant experience arc resisted by this continuing 
and vital cultural form. Sot ho herdlmys who 
find themselves "foreign natives" in South 
African mine compounds hear the iifeia poet 
sing that their homes arc everywhere and that 
"Vagabonds arc God's Creatures", while they 
arc also reminded of the mischievous activities 
of their popular village spirits such ns the 
thokofosi - breaking pots, urinating in the beer 
and copulating with sleeping married women, 
as is his wont. 

Jeff Opland's account uf the ’‘foremost living 
poet in the Xhosa language 1 ', [>. L. P. Yali- 
Munisi, by contrast, offers no analysis and the 
barest of cultural contexts, yet docs ut least 
present two oral works and one written (in (he 
originul and translated, with notes). On Octu- 
beT 2b, 1476, in the stadium in Uintata, hcforc 
thousands of people gathered to celebrate the 
“independence" of thcTranskei, Manisi intro- 
duced his chief, Manzc^ulu, by praising his 
height in several metaphors before calling him 
"a towering timber, n tree with no branches/ 
For he's a chief of destitutes", his people 
ground down by the English, brushed aside by 
(he Afrikaners, years before. Only simplistic 
readings of the South African situation can 
ignore (his kind of cultural production, while 



Am dtustrmon by the white South African artist Cedi 
Skvtnes, reproduced in the spring 1967 issue of 
Research la African Literatures. 

promoting, for example, the “protest" verse of 
Urban Hack writers. 

The southern African emphasis (reinforced 
by Cecil S koines's illustrations) continues in 
David AttWeU's attempt, not entirely convinc- 
ing, to suggest that, in ’ Chaka, the Zulu 
writer Thonuu Mofolo was, "engaged In a task 
. uf historical and cultural diagnosis*’. Rejecting 
“psychoanalytic” interpretations of the rote of 
Kianiui in that novel tm'the grounds that such 
notions "would have been strange" to Mofulo 
hardly Justifies importing fashionaWe modem 
(nod, of course, European) notions of Marxist 
historical and cuttwal analysis- fruitful as the 
latter may seem to prove, 7W» strategy is be- ; 
witting wry (amUiOT; U is usually led naively 
•• signposted. . ' . ‘ • 

! Damian OpabTs short trawy in defence of 
Ohonkwp r s fcragie klUkrig »* the young lad 
Ikcmcfana, \fi Things FpJt Apart, tfppo«s a>l 
. RufdpMii- ;«*U«s*;of the hew s eulpubdiiy by’ 

■ arguing, with A chilly kigic, thst atUuritgh 
1 Okoftjkarri .may have; Mxiwn “sumo 1 temporal 
seithic Of mwhl rijvujrion^, he "cannot thereby 
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; Earth* Perhaps hot; Cfjintia Achche'adw^ 
seehvs the smaller, for this insight irifoitervS* 
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The Massachusetts Review: A quarterly of 
literature, the arts and public affairs 
Volume XXVIII 

$12 per year. Memorial Hall, University of 
Massa chusetts, Amherst, MA 01003. 

In the 1860s a visiting Southerner, John W. 
Burgess, found Amherst - the home of the 
Massachusetts Review - "somewhat provinc- 
ial”, but went on to add that it was "sound to 
the core, educated, refined and at times 
approached brilliancy". This schoolmasterly 
verdict could occasionally be delivered with 
equal justice on individual numbers of the pre- 
sent-day Massachusetts Review (though it 
would he unfair to represent it generally in 
such condescending terms). The issue for 
spring 19X7 stands as a fair example of its 
general quality and scope. Refinement extends 
from the elegantly illustrated cover showing 
beautiful letters from an Alphabet by Jan 
Israel de Bry, to the exquisite sixteenth-cen- 
tury cm/ des lampes scattered throughout the 
handsomely produced text. Such superficial 
decorum may raise suspicion in some readers’ 
minds, but there is enough soundness - both 
scholarly and moral - to satisfy any critics who 
might share John Burgess’s l nates, 

Unlike many contemporary literary maga- 
zines that have found the lure of new critical 
theory irresistible and overwhelming, the Mas- 
sachusetts Review still subscribes to a liberal 
eclecticism, providing generous amounts of 
space for specialized essays by political scien- 
tists, social historians and economists. In re- 
cent years these have included Neal Salisbury 
on “The Colonizing of Indian New England", 
William H. Chafe on “Sex and Race: the Ana- 
logy of Social Control’*, Kenneth M. Dolbeare 
on "Alternatives to the New Fascism", and 
several articles on (he history and situation of 
various groups of women. 

It could be nrgued, of course, that pieces like 
this also indicate a certain New England pro- 
vincialism, euphemistically defended by 
another contributor as “a valorisation of local 
history", but they are nicely balanced by more 
broadly based, if no less earnest essays, on such 
subjects as (in the spring issue) the cultural 
responsibility of academic critics, and the life 
of one of Tolstoy's disciples, Mary Alexan- 
drovna; also a fascinating fragment of Mark 
Nepo’s epic poem on the life of Michelangelo, 
illustrated by a Leonardo da Vinci sketch and a 
fine photograph of Michelangelo's statue of 
Moses. There is more than a trace of brilliance , 
too, in Joe Straub’s story, “The Gioconda 
Aria", even if his singing dwarf from Duluth 
docs evoke too many echoes of GGnther 
Grass’s Oskar Matzersth. 

Individual issues often give the impression of 
haying been thrown together rather hapha- 
zardly, and lack the focus that could have been 
supplied by a firmer editorial vision. Like other 
regionally based magazines in the United 
States that have refused the embrace of a 
heady postmodernist culture, this journal 
appears to be trapped in the aura of ghostly 
presences, unable to claim a unique territory 
for itself. Just as the Southern Review finds it 
difficult to escape the confides'of Yoknapataw- 
pha County and the influence 6f the Southern 
Agrarians, the Massachusetts Review some- 
times seems riestined to live for ever in the 
shadow of the Boston Brahmins. This is even 
true of some of the special issues such as that on 
New Englandi which is dominated by Robert 
Frost and Henry June#. On the other bond, 
recent special numbers - “Woman! The Arts", 
comprising one of the better surveys in what is 
bewming a very crowded field, and the double 
' iwue’on Latin America -are excellent. In the 
' latter the editors' have taken the trouble .of 


- leaps directly out of his own culture and 
subjects ours to a searching, critical examina- 
tion. In publishing work of such quality, the 
Massachusetts Review shows how it might ex- 
pand its dimensions and become a literary 
magazine of some significance. 

Brian Lee 

Sewauce Review 

$12 per year. Sewanee TN37375-4009. 

Founded in 1892 and thus the oldest literary 
quarterly in America, the-Se wanee Review con- 
sciously continues the critical tradition of the 
Southern wing of the New Criticism. Poets 
and critics of the 1920s such as John Crowe 
Ransom, Allen Tate, Robert Penn Warren and 
Cleanth Brooks, who were polemicists in the 
agrarian manifesto PU Take My Stand (1930), 
and later powerful figures in the “republic of 
letters' 1 , have significantly shaped the writing 
and reading of fiction and poetry over the past 
half-century (although their influence was 
perhaps felt most in the 1940s and 1930s). 

The New Criticism’s method of dose textual 
analysis was often but not inevitably linked 
with political conservatism. In approaching the 
literary text (the "verbal icon”), New Critics 
dismissed concern with authorial intention, the 
community of readers or the historical context 
of literature as irrelevant. This needs mention- 
ing, since such a critical approach would seem 
to promise little excitement for those whom 
George Core, editor of the Sewanee Review, 
calls “members of the polity of letters”. 

During his tenure of thirteen years, how- 
ever, Core has broadened the purview of the 
New Critical approach and made the Sewanee 
Review into a quarterly devoted in a general 
way to the central figures and concerns of 
Anglo-American modernism. Despite its 
provenance, there is relatively little focus on 
modern Southern literature, though the bias is 
towards American rather than English litera- 
ture and letters. The Sewanee Review repre- 
sents the New Criticism turned retrospective, 
even nostalgic, if that latter term can he 
stripped of most of its pejorative associations. 

As with most literary quarterlies, the 
Sewanee devotes about nne-third of each issue 
to fiction and poetry, generally of the academic 
modernist variety. Feature essays are some- 
times organized around a central concern such 
as “Postmodern American Poetry’*, “ The New 
Yorker”, “Modernism", “Autobiography”, 
“The Age of Plato". In addition, each issue 
contains both short and long book reviews. A 
recent feature is a series called "The Critics 
Who Have Made Us". As expected, Tate, 
Warren, Randall Jarrell, R. P. Blackmur and 
Ezra Pound have been included. But so bave 
one-time rivals such as Lionel Trilling and 
Philip Rahv from the New York scene, while 
British critics such as F. R. Leavis, Wiliam 
Empson, L. C. Knights and even George 
Orwell have also been profiled. Noticeably ab- 
sent from this collection of approved critics are 
any structuralist or poststructuralist critics; nor 
is any Marxist granted canonical status. Most 
contributors who take pot-shots at poststruc- 
turalism in the Sewanee Review rarely sound as 
though they’ve done their homework, how- 
ever. They attitudinize rather than analyse. 
George Watsdn in the summer 1985 issue is 
glib to assert that much critical theory “smacks 
of convenience foods easy to cook and 
serve, but dearly bought at the price”. (Who 
. can he have in mind?) Oh the other hand, the 
contributions of O. B. Hardison and James 
Applewhite to the "Modernism" issue (sum- 
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tials of various contemporary international 
issues, as seen by the kind of “safe" experts to 
whom Chatham House would instinctively 
turn. Such readers, however, might be wiserto 
rely primarily on a weekly like the Economist 
or even the quality Sunday newspapers, for a 
monthly with the title The World Today is 
something of a contradiction in terms. More- 
over, some of its articles appear to be not one 
but several months behind events. In short, it 
tends to fall between two stools in being neith- 
er a full-blown scholarly journal nor a periodic- 
al giving immediate coverage of current 
events. 


Die Royal Institute of International Affairs at 
Chatham House was founded in 1920 and has 
been unchallenged ever since as the foremost 
British organization in the field. According to 
its Royal Charter, it is precluded from express- 
ing an opinion on any aspect of international 
affairs. Instead, it is supposed merely to “en- 
courage and facilitate the study of internation- 
al questions and to promote the exchange of 
information, knowledge and thought on inter- 
national affairs". Nevertheless, Chatham 
Houser like, say, the BBC World Service - has 
developed a certain identity over the decades 
and it is probably fair to say that the books and 
pamphlets produced under its auspices rarely 
reflect views so radical as to be anathema in 
Whitehall. And, for good or ill, this respect- 
abiliiy and “soundness" are generally reflected 
also in the articles which appear in its two 
journals. 

International Affairs, established in 1922 and 
published quarterly, is currently edited by 
John Roper, the eminently “safe" former SDP 
MP, who doubtless sees himself as both a com- 
mitted Atlanticist and a good European. The 
editorial advisory board contains such estab- 
lishment luminaries as Roy Jenkins, Sir 
Michael Palliser and Sir Ian Gilmour. By con- 
trast, Thatcherites and Kinnockites are, to say 
the least, under-represented on the editorial 
Iron! and likewise among the major contribu- 
tors to the journal. Hence foreign readers may 
get the impression that nothing much lias 
changed in the British way of looking at the 
world and that the polarization demonstrated 
in the recent gerteral election was somehow an 
illusion, or at least no more than a temporary 
aberration. But perhaps that is what foreigners 
are supposed to think. 

The first two Issues til the current volume 
contain articles on international economic 
themes by Lawrence Freedman, Edmund Dell 
sod Robert M. Cutler; John Plender of the 
Titmciai Times discusses London’s “Big 
^wg”; and Roderic Lyne of HM Diplomatic 
| Sendee contributes a measured and cautious 
{ evaluation of Mr Gorbachev’s public diploma- 
T cy. A couple of licensed critics of Western arms 
" ®fltrol policies, Jane Sharp and J. P. Perry 
wfonson, write about the aftermath of the 
Reykjavik summit and about chemical dis- 
®rotament respectively. Norman Dombey el 
article, “Becoming a non-nuclear weapon 
aale: Britain, the NFT and safeguards", fo- 
?ose s on the Interesting if narrow issues that 
^Id arise for a Kinnock government as a 
of Britain being defined as a nuclear 
*$*pon state under, the terms of the Non- 
jTOliferatiqn Treaty (whose amendment is 
«W to be “virtually impossible") . Otherwise , 
r^JVer, the prospect of Mr Kinnock in Num- 
. is treated with what Lqrd George- 

Pwn used to call “a complete' ignoral". 
i African journals in the field adopt a 
^j| ar f busiriess-as-usual" approach if either 
•. major parties had become as radlcal- 
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Psychological Medicine: A journal for research 
in psychiatry and the allied sicences 
Volume 17 

£48 per year. Cambridge University Press, The 
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Seventeen years have passed since the incep- 
tion of Psychological Medicine and the journal 
(which is published quarterly) has proved its 
worth. Still under the helmsmanship of its 
founder, Professor Michael Shepherd of the 
London Institute of Psychiatry, Psychological 
Medicine has become an established, indepen- 
dent organ of consistent and impressive stan- 
dard. This attests to the position held by 
Shepherd on the subject of psychiatry, namely, 
that it is a clinical branch of medicine and thus 
firmly embedded within the medical tradition, 
but also one linked closely to a range of basic 
sciences - biological , psychological and social. 
Furthermore, empiricism is pre-eminent in the 
development of clinical psychiatry and its re- 
lated basic sciences. 

This approach is evident in the articles pub- 
lished. For the most part they are reports of 
original research in which the emphasis is on 
rigorous, scientific methodology. Recent 
issues have included articles on research into 
neuroendocrinal aspects of depression, 
psychological correlates of severe heart 
disease, subtyping of schizophrenia, the 
genetics of schizophrenia, thyroid dysfunction 
in Mongolism, and memory and brain changes 
ro alcoholism. If there is a tendency towards 
the biological sciences, this is probably because 
of the greater volume of original research 
being done in this sphere of psychiatry. 

Other topics are regularly covered. The epi- 
demiology of mental illness is especially well 
represented, perhaps reflecting Shepherd’s 
own interests (he is Professor of Epidemiolo- 
gical Psychiatry at the Institute of Psychiatry). 
Some interesting reports have appeared re- 
cently on psychiatric illness in an Italian gener- 
al practice, in a rural community in northern 
Spain, and in a group of Australian children 
who had lived in an area devastated by bush 

fires. . 

The history of psychiatry is accorded a spe- 
cial place, a rather unusual feature for a gener- 
al psychiatric journal. It is most refreshing to 
turn' from a series of often specialized scientific 
articles to such subjects as the adolescence of a 
thirteenth-century visionary nun or the rela- 
tionship of demonic possession to mental ill- 
ness in medieval and early modern Europe. 
These historical papers are invariably written 
with impressive scholarship. 

Apart from the original articles, there are 
two other regular sections - book reviews and 
editorials. The extended book reviews are al- 
ways of interest, the short notices less satlsfac- 
ton. How the unnamed reviewer can do jus- 
tice to one or more books (on occasion six or 
seven arc reviewed as a group) in a few lines is 
beyond me, and even more so when the views 
expressed are exceptionally critical in nature. 
In this context one may note an antipathy, even 
a downright hostility on occasion, to the whole 
area of psychotherapy WMl psychoanaljjiis. 
(Psychological Medicine is not the journal to 
turn to for articles on the subject of psycho- 
i u therapy, for they are conspicuous by their abs- 

the editorials - usually ihree in nun-: 

• • her- J a welcome, feature. Invited contnbu- 
: 'experts in their field, tackle their topics 

‘ ! lith relfeh and Insight. Th p Britislt Jomal of 
Psychiatry could well folio* Psychology 
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who were sceptical about the prospect of a new 
journal in 1970 will be obliged to concede that 
after seventeen volumes Psychological Medi- 
cine has added substantially to British (and 
international) psychiatry. 

Sidney Bloch 

History 

Enlightenment and Dissent 
£4.50 per year. Martin Fitzpatrick, 

Department oF History, University College of 
Wales, Aberystwyth, Dyfed SY23 3DY . 

Joseph Priestley and Richard Price were the 
leading lights among those eighteenth-century 
Rational Dissenters who believed in the in- 
vincible progress of truth through argument 
and publication. They would thus have been 
gratified, but perhaps hardly surprised, to find 
appearing in the mid-1970s the Price-Priestley 
Newsletter , set up by two enthusiasts from the 
University College of Wales at Aberystwyth, 
Martin Fitzpatrick and D. O. Thomas. Consis- 
tently with their own creed, these philosophi- 
cal radicals would have expected the happy 
transformation of the newsletter in 1982 into a 
full-scale journal, published annually, nnd also 
indeed its subsequent blossoming (for this 
Priestley would have pointed to Providence; 
more secular mortals would wish to extend 
heartfelt thanks to the founding editors and 
their unquenchnble enthusiasm). 

All scholars have agreed upon the seminal 
importance of Rational Dissent in the making 
of the English radical tradition, through its 
championship of civil liberties and free speech. 
Surprisingly few, however, have troubled to 


investigate its gospels and gatherings in any 
detail. For that reason, Enlightenment and Dis- 
sent has played an invaluable role under its two 
titles over the past decade in nursing the field, 
publishing not just articles and reviews but 
documents and news as well. 

Price and Priestley themselves have re- 
mained the centrepieces. The 1983 issue saw a 
major reassessment by D. O. Thomas of 
Price’s views on the poor, while his moral and 
theological opinions found good coverage in 
the 1986 number. For his part, Priestley had 
the whole of the 1983 issue devoted to him, to 
mark the 250th anniversary of his birth, and 
since then we have been treated to reassess- 
ments of his utilitarianism and religious phil- 
osophy of history. Yet the broader aspects of 
radicalism have not been neglected, and it is 
pleasing to see English Jacobinism receiving 
analysis here not just as incendiarism but as 
ideology, us in Geoffrey Gallop's welcome re- 
vision of John Thelwall in No 5, 1986 — which 
issue also includes “A few observations on 
David Hume and Richard Price on miracles" 
(H. S. Price), “The epistemological strategy of 
Price’s ‘Review of morals”’ (John Stephens) 
and “Matthew Tindal on perfection, positivity 
and the life divine" (Stephen N. Williams). 
One hopes Godwin too will come under the 
microscope. 

Whether such a beast as the English Enlight- 
enment ever existed is still a bone of conten- 
tion. This admirable journal is helping to settle 
the question in the affirmative. 

Roy Porter 

Subscription rates given are for individuals ,* 
rates may vary for students, libraries, etc. 
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New Journals for 1988 

Governance Journal of Historical 


Edited by C0UN CAMPBELL 
and B. GUY PETERS 

Published January, April, July and Goober 

Vehne 1 

Individuals: £20.00 (UK) £25.00 (oversees) 

$30.00 (H. America) 

Institutions: £37.50 (UK) £45.00 (overseas) 

$65.00 (N. America] 

Ratio Juris 

Edited by ENRICO PATTARO 

Published March, July and November (or the 
Univmity of Bologna 
Subscription rales for Volume 1 
Individuals: £26J» (UK) £31.50 (overseas) 

$44.00 (N. America) 

Institutions: £46.00 (UK) £54.00 (overseas) 

$70.00(N. America) 

The Kew Magazine 

incoipoiathig Curtis's Botanical 

Magazine 

Edited by 

(HROTOPHER GREY-WIL80N 

PubllHhBd February, May, August and November in 
association with the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew 
Subscription ratM for Volume 5 
Individuals: £25.00 (UK) £30.00 (overseas) 

$45.00 (N. America) 

Institutions: £41.60 (UK) £47X0 (overseas) 

$60.00 (N. America) 

Economic History Review 

Edited by R. A CHURCH 
and E. A, WRIGLEY 

Published February, May, August and November for 
the Economic History Society 
Subscription rata lor Volume 41 
Individuals and Institutions: £18.60 (UK) 

£23.50 (overseas) $4100 (N. America] 

The Manchester School of 
Economic and Social 
Studies 

Edited by MICHAEL J. AKTU 


Sociology 

Edited by PHILIP CORRIGAN, 

DEREK SAYER, ROY PORTER and 
JANE SCHNEIDER 

Published March, July and November 
Sobocriptioa ntas for Volume 1 
Individuals: £20.00 (UK) £27.50 (overseas) 

$35.00 (N. America) 

Institutions: £40.00 (UK) £47.60 (overseas) 

$65.00 (N. America) 

Disasters 

The Journal of Disaster Studies and 
Management 

Edited by CHARLES MELVILLE 

Published March , June, September and December 
Subscription rates (or Volume 12 
Individuals: £35.00 (UK) £39.00 (overseas) 

180.00 IN. America) 

Institutions: £56.00 (UK) £58.00 (overseas) 

$90.00 (N. America) 

Industrial Relations 

Edited by JONATHAN LEONARD 
and MICHAEL REICH 

Published March, July and November for the 
Instituted Industrial Relations, University of 
California, Berkeley 
Sabocription ratal ior^ Vdame 27 
Individuals: £16.50 (UK) £18.75 (oversew) 

$20.00 (N. America) 

Institutions: £22.00 (UK) £25.00 (overseas) 

$27.60 (N. America) 


Edited by SALLIE PURKlS 
and RICHARD BROWN 

Published October, January, April and July for the 
Historical Association 
Subscription rate* for Vohune 20 
Individuate and Institutions: £25.00 (UK) 

£31.25 (overseas) $43.76 (N; America) 

8ample copies, single and back issues of all our 
journals are available from crur subscriptions 
department 

Please send orders with payment to: bis Taylor, 


SffiSS(lnO£3B.60(overseas) . 10fi6.USA. 

$67.00 (N. America) ’ 

Basil Blackwell Oxford • New York 

““ ’ BYZANTINE AND 

MODERN GREEK STUDIES 

Tht? only English-language journal of its kind, BMOS is edited by John Haldon end published annually 
by the Centre for Byzantine Studies & Modern Greek, University of Birmingham BIS 2TT. 

Subscriptions for vo£ 11 (1987): £18.50 Institutional^ £12 Individual. . (0992) 
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JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND 
GERMANIC PHILOSOPHY 

JEtC.il* brings readers some of the 
most important essays ami Hook 
reviews in their fields, issued quar- 
terly. ii publishes distinguished criti- 
cism mtil language studies through 
the range of English and American, 
German and Scandinavian 
languages and literatures, with sub- 
stantial reviews of books in these 
areas. Trent yourself to a personal 
subscription. 

S 1 7.50 for individuals, $.1.S for 
libraries (add $3.00 outside U.S.). 

CINEMA 

JOURNAL 

The finest in film and television 
scholarship -• both traditional uikI 
trend-setting - appears in ( irwrnu 
Journal. For 2h years, America’s 
leading til in scholars have contri- 
buted lively, provocative articles 
and dialogue ol interest to students, 
teachers, and fans - anyone 
concerned either with what appears 
on the screen or goes on behind it. 


Cinema Journal is published quar- 
terly by the University of Illinois 
Press in cooperation with the Society 
for Cine mu Studies. 

520 for personal subscriptions. $25 
for institutions (add $3.00 outside 
U.S.). 

****** 

Tu order these journals, send check 
or credit card information fur VISA, 
MasterCard, or American Express 
to University or Illinois Press, 54 E. 
Gregory Drive, Champaign, IL 
61820. 
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- ^ CONFERENCE OF EDITORS 
OF LEARNED JOURNALS 

The Conference of Editors of Learned Journals is 
an international voluntary association of editors of 
learned journals in the humanities, languages, lit- 
eratures and related disciplines. 

As an affiliate organization, CELJ meets annually 
at the conference of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation, offers members a central forum for discus- 
sion of problems common to learned journals 
through workshops and in the pages of Editors’ 
Notes, provides a mediation service, awards cita- 
tions for excellence in editing, and makes liaison 
with editors of journals in other disciplines. Mem- 
bership is $20 per year. 

For further information, write to: 

John Stasny, 

President, CELJ, 

English Department, 

West Virginia University, 
Morgantown, W.V. 26506 
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A Journal of Theory In 
Medieml and Renaissance Studies 


Unlvcnlty of Florid* L 

Gainesville, 

FL3261I 

Eifhor 
R. A.Shoaf 


Loyol* University 
New Orleans. 
LA 70118 


.\iS0thUe Ediloit Manning Director 

Patrick J. Geary 

Barrie Ruth Straus J. P. Shoaf 

Julian N. Waaserman 

Inquiries regarding editorial manors may he 
directed to R. A. Shoaf, at the University of 
Florida, or to Julian N. Waaserman, at Loyola Uni- 
versity, Inquirie, regarding subscriptions should 
be directed to Medieval & Renaissance Texts k 


be directed to Medieval & Renaissance Toxts & 
Studies, the Publisher, SUNY, Binghamton, NY 
13901; the subscription price per volume for IndL 
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Free with every $12 subscription for 1988 
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THE SOUTH ATLANTIC QUARTERLY 

From lha iww ednonai board at Duke University; JANE TOMPKlNS f 
Wa« of Everything « (FRANK LENTRfCCHf A* Anatomy ofa Jar ; 
SUSAN WILLIS, G*nd«^ in CocTwnodityn STANLEY FliH, Change 
■ BARBARA HEARNSTEIN SMITH, Vhhieftvakation 9 LEE 
PATTER SON, “No man to retort herde”; Ptusam Consc«xiw«s. Chaucer's 
Fttien and the Structure of *f>« .Gwuerbufy fetes* A. LEIGH DENE EF, Of , 
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^hakespeare 

tQuarterly 

Barbara A. Mowat, Editor 

THE WORLD’S MOST COMPREHENSIVE 
AND UP-TO-DATE SHAKESPEARE 
PERIODICAL AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Shakespeare Quarterly is published in one volume of five issues per 
year: Four regular issues (Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter) plus one 
supplement. ‘‘The World Shakespeare Bibliography” (the world’s only 
all-inclusive Bibliography on Shakespeare). 

Bach volume offers: 

. Wide-ranging ARTICLES on Shakespeare's life, work, and influ- 
■ ence; -. ; ... ■ 

V ^ on interpretative problems in the poems and 

i ,? ISSUES affecting Shakespeare scholarship, 
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* , , this journal constantly keeps Its 
headers aware of the developments which 
an taking place In modem history 
Douglas Johnson, Times Literary 
Supplement, February 7, 1986 


The Journal 
of Modern 
History 


■, . . ona of the world's leading historical 
reviews, specializing mainly In modem 
European history from the eighteenth century 
onwards ((and with] notable contributions on 
earlier periods) . . . [The JMH\ has a style of 
its own . . . direct, Informative, unpretentious 
8nd generous. It is much valued."— Douglas 
Johnson in the TLS, February 7, 1986. 

Edtors: Keith M. Baker, John IV. Boyer, and 
MuaKInhner 


PuHatied quarterly by The University o I Chicago Preee, 
Journals Division, DepL 8W8PA, P.O. Box 3700B, Chios go, 
IL 09837. One-year autwaripBon; $27X10 InOMdual; $ 20.00 
AHA Individual Member. An additional $4.00 postage 11 
maiM outside the DBA. 


EXPLORE. . .ENDURE. . .EVOLVE 

The North Dakota Quarterly alternates general 
issues with special ones on topics such as 
Native American Studies, Women'B Studies, 
Rural America: Its Values and Threats to 
Them, and Colonization in Race, Class, and 
Gender. NDQ brings a fresh approach to its 
field of humanistic atudies and the arts seek- 
ing lo publish essays grounded in solid 
scholarship but not pedantry. Its fiction and 
poetry have no limitations In subject or form 
mil are of high quality and are from writers 
throughout the U.S. and Canada. 

Two of its essays published Iasi year were 
chosen by Elizabeth Hardwick and Robert At- 
win for citation in their Beat American Essays 

ofm. .. . - 

I Among forthcoming special issues are Visions 
of Pace-essays, fiction, poetTy, reviews— on 
ways of achieving a stable peace with Bodal 
Justice and mutual trust. It will include' the full 
lexl of El/e Wiesel's Nobel Peace Prize speech, 
not before published in its entirety in the 
Unlied States — - 

Subscriptions are $10 year ($4 for a single copy, 
postpaid), 

m lli% m/m Robert W. Lewis, Editor 
IUIuIKI Box 8237 

1 iklLJ University of North Dakota 
Grand Forks, ND 58202 
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A Special Issue for Fall 1987 
WILLIAM STYRON 
A New Work of Fiction: 
"Blankenship** 
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Critical Essays by 
Samuel Coale 
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FRONTIERS 

A Journal of Women Studies 

FRONTIERS. A feminist journal, publishes substantive and accessible 
articles, essays, short fiction, Interviews, literary reviews, photo- 
graphy, and book and film reviews that appeal to both academic and 
community audiences. Although issues often have a cluster of articles 
addressing a specific theme, FRONTIERS. always welcomes unsol- 
icited contributions on any topic of Interest and encourages Interdis- 
ciplinary and collaborative articles as well as creative work. 

Latest Issue: "Women In the American South" 

Upcoming Issues: "Women and Words" and 


Further Information: 
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Women and Worth" 
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Women Studies Program 
Campus Box 325 
University of Colorado at Boulder 
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the official journal or the South Atlantic Modem Language Association, is published 
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Article In the' SAR in the amount of $300.00. Only SAMLA members may submit 
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for institutions (add $3.00 outside 
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at the conference of the Modern Language Asso- 
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through workshops and in the pages of Editors’ 
Notes, provides a mediation service, awards cita- 
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For further information, write to: 

John Stasny, 

President, CELJ, 

English Department, 

West Virginia University, 
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all-inclusive Bibliography on Shakespeare). 
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an taking place In modem history." 
Douglas Johnson, Times Uleraiy 
Supplement, February 7, 1086 
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of Modern 
History 


* .one of the world's leading historical 
reviews, specializing mainly in modern 
European history from the eighteenth century 
onwards ([and with] notable contributions on 
earlier periods) . . . [The JMH\ has a style of 
Its own . . . direct. Informative, unpretentious 
and generous. It is much valued."— Douglas 
Johnson in the TLS, February 7, 1086. 
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FRONTIERS 

A Journal of Women Studies 

FRONTIERS, Afemlnist journal, publishes substantive and accessible 
articles, essays, short fiction, Interviews, literary reviews, photo- 
graphy, and book and film reviews that appeal to both academic and 
community audiences. Although issues often have a cluster of articles 
addressing a specific theme, FRONTIERS always welcomes unsol- 
icited contributions on any topic of interest and encourages interdis- 
ciplinary and collaborative articles as well as creative work. 

Latest Issue: "Women In the American South” 


Upcoming Issues: 
Further Information: 
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The South Atlantic Review, 

chc official journal of the South Atlantic Modem Language Association, is published 
four times n year. Non-soliciiCd, published essays pertaining to all facets of the modern 
languages arid literatures will loe eligible for the SAMLA Prize for an Outstanding 
Article in the &U? in the amount of $300.00, Only SAMLA members may submit 
essays for consideration. Annual dues, including a subscription to the SA R, are SI 2.00— 
individual membership, $15-00— joint membership, and S5. 00— graduate student asso- 
ciate membership. SAMLA also sponsors a $1,000 annual Modem Language and Llt- 
oraturc Studies Award. Manuscripts written in" the English language and prepared 
according to scholarly standards (exclusive of bibliographies) may be submitted between 
I November and 1 February to: SAMLA, CB# 3530, 120 Dey Hall, University of North 
■ Carolina at Chapel Hill, Chapel Hill, NG 27599. 
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Studies in 
Medievalism 


discovered work by the laic Jessie L. Weston, will be published in January 

19X8. 

Recent issues of Studies in Medievalism and Dante in the Modem World 
and Modem Arthurian Literature. Forthcoming in 1988 are Medievalism in 
Pruitt e 15(10-1 750, Medievalism in Architecture and Design, Medievalism: Inkl- 
ings and Others , and Medievalism in Germany. 
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oured at the old rale. For the Newsletter, free on request, with further informa- 
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The Editor, Studies in Medievalism 
Hope College, Holland, Michigan 49423, USA. 
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ds of diKtplinn *hkh serve In Illuminate (he literature 
ul the pemxl. Sitirfcnu and schvlanof ninclecnih-ccn- 
tum French life ami UicnUite *tm utc inttrcitiM in 
Kvniinv «» ifWi.fi l"r Its j'Him i) .ire nmu.l to imtc 
ill': cJili't .mi lining their ipeeihc field, of inUTi.il. 

Sub xn piio n rales (nr St FS remain reasonable: 

1 vr 2 in Ssis 
Pu i v. -ru I Sut*. option - $22 $JS $?*» 

ImtituliotMlSumcnpiion • $36 $46 $66 

Checks itsuuld he made payable to ShutttmS-CtMtun 
French Stadia PIcjw send orders and inquire: i to: 
KutttttHtk-CtniMiy French Studiti. Depailmcni oi 
fi*r<ijiril^n«iuj|cs. Sia*e ItatictMi) Culteit.'. herioma. 

MHOl 


Critical 

Inquiry 


The ffndst critical minds 
on Uie moat critical Issues 
In the humanities — Including ■ 

Ptemi Bourdwu Susan Gubar 

Stanley Cavflti Dorvxck LaCapra 

Jacques D*ffWa Frank Leotrtcchla 


Paul Feyer abend Michael FWf sierra 

Gerard Qeoetre Edward Sard 

Sandra Gcton Helen Ventfer 

— ' *w the sharpest, moat provocative 
pwsfwcBvos on cfffieism. literature, the vtsual 
arts, hi-suyy and cutuia, him. and music 

fifWOy W J T. Khtcbett 


PUfr**t*dqu4rt*N by (NiOr4««.gnyolC(N«9>Pmm 
****** OrUK»', IhW SWBPA. POM* JfWMi 
1. 60&1T On* t*m nOampftm tauniwu M 
«MWnwVh)4r*HMHl«4wtar*USA. 


DICKENS QUARTERLY 

A scholarly jour ml devoted to the study of the. life and times of Charles Dickens 

The quarterly jinutitiK of ihc Dtekcn* Siv.icty of America wclcvmycv submissions 
on any aspect of IJkkenvIifc-fmd works and on the first six novels, whovc t50lh 
unuivcisuiy Ihc journnl marks wiih u special issue in Ihc series from Pickwick to 
• Chizzteiuih 


!>a tr Id PCrolsslen^/jdiVtw’ 
Deparfmerit of KogUsh 
Unis erslty of Masixcbiisi 


SlS.dOjiidivkluais and Institutions 


rerslty of Massachusetts Cheques to: The Dickens Society ... . - . 

terst, M A 0X003 Office of the Presidents University of Louisville . 

Louisville, KV 40292V \ -A- 

-‘-i-t : 


Mi.- Unul "I Mmi.I.ihJ ll. h ni.-r HMD) n.,u, in m righili yv.ii «•( pul >hrm Inn. Ii JedltaU'd l.i the imcrdlsclplliury ippr.uch 
-Airfi.ii |'i,ih..|"K. .ir.l r,-T ■>,-.! In-Mi I -uil lit.^ np.ii ihe .lnumpn.'ii »f u uiithdl iclcncr Mind and bchavl'ir Juxiapoic. Interact, 
•iii.l . jiiulli i«*1 iii- 1 >> rjih i.iln-i in iiiuliiilnr. n< >tul wiyi. ]MH mpi'i (In- t*plnMl»>n of (Ik-ic lnicrrcljilonililp,. The edliorr air 
pirn, ul.nl, irnrrrirril i„,ch.<T.irlv uiok in ihr |.Hnwinf4tfa» • thr pryehtilngy. rhltoophy. nnd iod"k<K)r nf experiment a lion and 
rhr •cirnnlh im-ili.'.l • ihr rrliiuuiihipl«-i»crti iiu-rh".i"h'gv. tipe(alli<ihBi. amfiheorv const rue lion • the mlnd/hoity problem In 
ih- v uil vhikri. miIkiiw. Iiicr.uurc. mid an • |'hil"vphicil liupJCi uf a mlnd/body eptriemologv upon prychologv • 
l'hrri"iiirii 'rln'UitKjl. mmcmmI. .iiwI Iniirifrant rcpoiti relevant to piycholojy, pjychowclnl methodology, and 

>". ul I'hili'Viph, « hln.iii.al pi-ti|v« inci -'ii the u"iiu .md nature of rcicncc |MD I* based upon the prcmltc that all meaningful 
il.iitnumi iii "it huni.iri 1,-hi- n>r ten uhimjicl, upon nhiervaiion - with no one aeleniiflc mcth-xl pun cuing, a priori, greater 
. r.-.h-ncc than mi'iilirr fin, h is), upon exprnmcmil i'nin'1 should not preclude (he experiment am menxure ol behavior ounUlc 
iho uiriinhv I iR-raii-iy The olin t, ■rcxuiuii' the need to propjgatcide.il and speculations or u-ell at the need to form empirical 


Airiwfi M.iiui,iti|i|« ,|i"uM •uriiiiijit- ihn Inter.lli.iplmaiv approach - either explicitly in their content, or implicitly within 
■heir i-'Uit of view il^SN t’271 01 U) 

Mjtmji- ii|i»«ii "iUli-iJ'iiii«ii| u' i'i.ilr«»|i-..iir"i-lf--ll.'* il<r,i,le"l Annual luhiLiifiiL-n tain arc $45 00 for invinjitcni. $2500 lor 
■1^ I’ul i'.. an-.'i Mi-tiiii i/ ific A"i«ii"i‘i h’fi.J AihsIiimi kalmJiials tplraie US-Dotan oalvk JMD appear, iiiuncilv F"r furiier 

hWni. irt)| Mm ib-1,1, 1 hr niiM ii,Piinuj;l Thl ».IV- Mnnnailon --lire I" our Cltcuhrlan Department. TO floe M2, 
pi umrr' i l riicV-l'-e, I'ni.rivii 1 1 Mmc.I'Tiiij- Hir»i’H* , lz USA Village Sianon. Ne» VutV CHt. New Yolk 10014/USA 


THE CANADIAN JOURNAL 
OF IRISH STUDIES 

Annie ilittl ll.Hik Ki vicw, mi Irish (ili-ralurc. 
life aiul hisiury. Published twice yearly in 
Canada and available by subscription from ihe 
editor. 

Rules: 55 per issue in Cannda or 

510 per volume 
undtheU.S. 

56 per issue outside ur 
512 per volume 
Nonh America. 

U.S. funds please. 

EDITOR: ANDREW PARKIN 

English Dept. 

University of B.C. 

Vancouver B.C. V6T1W5 
Canada 

ROOK REVIEW EDITOR: 

BRIAN JOHN 
English Dept. 

. McMaster University 
Hamilton, Ontario L8S 4L9 
Canada 

CHS is a member of the Coofemecc of Learned 
Journals CHJ. 

and is the official journal of the Canadian 
Association for Irish Studies. 

(09*91 


SPECULUM 

A JOURNAL OF MEDIEVAL STUDIES 

Published quarterly. Speculum contains arti- 
cles and reviews coveting all aspecis of 
medieval studies. 

Institutional subscription*: $60. 

Individual subscriptions by becoming mem- 
bers of the Medieval Academy of, America. 

AddrtMliinuirintot. : 
rite Medieval Academy of America 
. IWMawachwHia Asemw 
(ambHdge, MA 02L18. U.S.A. 

I0O1S) 




CALICO 


COfwtPUTER ASSISTED LAf-JGUAOE LEARN i6D 
S INBTnJCTION CaNSCRTUM 

Language tenchara use high 
technology to Individualize 
language teaching. Special 
Interest groupB Include: 

Artificial Intelligence 

CO- ROM 

Computers in the Classroom 
Courseware Development 
Foreign Character Fonts/ 

Asian languages * 
Interactive Audio/Video 

CALICO sponsors a quarterly 
professional journal, international 
symposia (Salt Lake - February 
23-27) r audio/video courseware, e 
sumner Institute, an audio cassette 
learning series and a monograph 
series. 

CALICO, 3078 JKHB, Brigham 
Young University, Provo, Utah 
84602, (801 > 378-7079. . 


E Revue CELFANI 
CELFAN Review 

Journal of the Center for the Study of the 
Francophone Literature of North Africa 
Eric Sellin, Editor 
Department of French (022-37) 
Temple University 
. Philadelphia, PA I9L22 (U.S. A.) 

(J.S. and Caii. Others 

lycar $7.50 $10 

'2 years . $13.50 $17.50 

3 years $20 ' $25 


ENGLISH STUDIES 
IN CANADA 

Thb quarterly, journal of the Association pi 
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The Qeorgia Tfeview 


America’s leading quarterly of aro 8c 
letters, featuring a rich blend of 
interdisciplinary essays, poetry, 
fiction, graphics, and book reviews. 


"ThfGm^nStruw . . .teamndardaof 
literary, editorial, and graphic excellence. 

. . . With differing emphases and In 
different ways, The Gtmgn Amm seems 
at rimes to talk to u* all.’* 

—Tima Littnuy Supplement 

"The beat of them all it the amazing 
Gtstgia Review, modcatly priced, superbly 
conceived and edited. . . . " 

—77m Chriitim Science Monitor 


Annual sub. rate: $12 ($9 USA) 

After 1/31/88: $13 ($12 USA) 
[tairerrity of Georgia, Athtns, GA 30602 USA 


Gestus 

the 

Electronic 

Journal 

of 

Brechtian 

Studies 

Have something to say about 
Brecht? 

We’re interested. 

Or perhaps you’d care to 
join us... 


J. 4s SBstcJU&oMy. 

1 /• 1 1 MR Maui Rtmal 




89 B. Now Street 
Dovsr, DE 19901 


An Indispensable companion to 
students of the Renaissance ' 

THE 

RENAISSANCE QUARTERLY 
Published by 

The Renaissance Society of 
America 

The Interdisciplinary articles, critical 
surveys of recent literature, and thirty to 
thirty-live book reviews in each issue of 
the journal cover the most important 
scholarly developments In Renais- 
sance studies, they are written by 
authorities In the disciplines of history, 
the vernacular and Neo-latln litera- 
tures, philosophy, art, music, religion, 
science, and law. 

Editors: Margaret L. King and Bridget 
Gellert Lyons; 

Associate editors: Colin Elsler, Wallace 
T. MacCaffrey, and James V Mirollo. 
The Renaissance Society of America, 1161 
Amsterdam Avenue, New Ybrk, New 'fork 
10027 U.S. A. Annual subscriptions (which 
includes membership in the Society) is $36; 
students and retired, $15. 

(0SSB) 


Bulletin 
of Hispanic 
. Studies 


Edited since 1923 at the 
University of Liverpool, the 
Bulletin is the only learned 
journal published in Britain 
devoted exclusively to the 
languages and literature of 
Spain, Portugal and Latin 
America. 

Subscription information, 
descriptive leaflets and specimen 
copies are available from the 
publishers. 

LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY PRESS 
POBOX 147, LIVERPOOL, L693BX,UK 




JOURNAL 
OF MODERN 
LITERATURE 


1 1 ■ -i i‘i 

mi 


i: 


Editor: MORTON P. LEVITT 


Devoted to scholarly, critical, and cross-cultural 
studies, JML is the journal of record for Modem and 
Post-Modern literature. We have now expanded our 
coverage to include world literatures. 


The Annual Review Issue reviews the major books and 
lists articles, dissertations, special numbers, and 
general information on modem literature published 
the previous year. 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS 

$16/Individuals 

$20/Institutions 


INDIVIDUAL ISSUES 
$5/General/5pecial 
$10/Annual Review 


JOURNAL OF MODERN LITERATURE 
921 Anderson Hall 
Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19122 
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THE 

SOUTHERN 

QUARTERLY 

A Journal of the Arts 
in the South 

Special Issues 

Southern Women Plqyimghts 
Edited by Milly S. B arranger 
Spring 1987 ($3.50) 

Contemporary Theatre m the South 
Edited by Warren C. Robertson 
Summer 1987 ($3.50) 

The Arts in the South . 

Fall 1987 ($5) . I.-.'. 

Available upon publication (prepaid) 
from' 1 

% The Southern Quarterly 
University of Southern Mississippi 
Southern Station, Box 5078 
; Hattiesburg, MS 39406-5078 
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lllariu 1 scholars. Q(dy $8,00 a 
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CONRAD1ANA 

A Journal of Joseph Conrad Studies , 

Devoted to all aspects and periods of the life and works of Joseph Conrad. The 
journal does not hew to a single critical or theoretical perspective, but publishes 
an eclectio mix ranging from source study and new critical readings to the latest 
in deconstructionism and pew historicism. Now in its twentieth volume, 
Conradiana is published in winter, spring, and autumn. 

Subscriptions are $ 1 2.00 for individuals, $ 1 8.00 for institutions. 

THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

Theory and Interpretation 

Offers a forum for research in all aspects of the rich cultural, political, and social 
life of Europe and the United States from 1660 to 1800. The journal publishes 
critical and scholarly articles on this period from many disciplines, including 
literature, history, fine arts, science, history of ideas, and popular culture. The 
editors profess no one approach or ideology. By publishing traditional, 
innovative, and theoretically self-conscious essays, The Eighteenth Century 
attempts to raise questions, not assume answers. TEC, now in Us twenty-ninth 
volume, is issued in three numbers (winter; spring, and autumn) per year. 
Subscriptions are $10.00 for individuals, $18.00 for institutions. 

HELIOS 

A Journal Devoted to Critical and Methodological Studies 
of Classical Culture, Literature, and Society 

Publishes articles and in-depth book reviews on topics in literary criticism, 
comparative literature, women in antiquity, and the; social and cultural history of 
the Greco-Roman world... The articles reflect a diverse range of contemporary 
critical methodologies, such as anthropological, dccon si ruclive, feminist, reader- 
response, and sociological. Published twice annually (spring and autumn), Helios 
is In its fifteenth volume, , 

Subscriptions are $10.00 to individuals and $18.00 to Institullons. 

Include $3.00 postage (institutions, $4.00) for mailing outside North America. 

♦ Texas Tech University Press 

Lubbock, Texas 79409-1037 
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Conference of Editors of Learned Journals. 


Subscribe to the scholarly quarterly, 

College Composition anti Communication 

With your member ship In the Conference on College Composition and Communication, yon 
wt|] receive a subscription to College Companion and Communication. This quarterly It a 
forum for teachers of writing hi two- and four-year colleges. It presents articles dealing with 
rhetoric; the theory, practice, history, and politics of composition and Its teaching at all college 
lewis; research Into the protract ami teaching of writing ; the preparation of writing hurlieri; 
and the relationship of literature and language studies to composition and Its teaching. It also 
includes book reviews and a “staffroom interchange'* section. 

rho Conference on College Composition and Communication is the constituent organisation 
of the National Council of Teachers of ftngliih thut futures on composition and Its leaching. 
Their main publication. College Composition and Communication, has international statute as a 
refereed journal prod u ting quality contributions to the field of composition and rhetoric 
With your m ember »hip in CCCC you also receive: 

- discounts of up to 30% un publications from the National Council of Teachers of English, 
the U.S. representative in the International Federation for the Teaching of English 
-discounts of 115 to $20 on registration fees at the Annual Convention of CCCC, as well 
as the NOTE Annual Convention 

-tegular member mailings. Including (lien about NCI FI’s most recent publications 
free copies of pulley and position statements 

For more information mite to: 

Fulfillment Department, CrCC-457, NOTE. 1111 Kenyon Koail. Utbana, II, 61801; 

( 2 I 7 | 328-3870 


The best scholarship and criticism 
for almost fifty years 

MODERN 

L7NGUHGE 

QUARTERLY 

MLQ publishes articles and 
reviews covering every aspect of 
English, Romance and Germanic 
literatures, medieval to modern. 

For subscriptions or submissions 
write 

JOHN C. COLDEWEY, EDITOR 
4045 BROOKLYN AVENUE NE 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 98105 


HOFSTRA 

UNIVERSITY 

Hempstead, New York 11550 

The TCL Prize in Literary Criticism is awarded 
annually by Twentieth Century Literature to the 
author of tne essay submitted to the Journal during 
the preceding year that the editors and members of 
the editorial board consider makes an outstanding 
contribution to our grasp or appreciation of the liter- 
ature of this century. Finalists will be determined by 
the editors and by members of the editorial board. A 
prominent critic will serve as judge lo choose die 
winning essay. The award will be made in the spring 
of 1988 and the winning essay printed as the lead 
article of the spring number of Twentieth Century 
Literature. The author will be awarded a Cash prize 
of $500. All essays submitted to the journal are 
eligible for the award. Forprqper submission form 
see A NOTE FOR AUTHORS at the front of TCL. 
DEADLINE for submissions: All essays to be 
considered for the 1988 TCL Prize must be 
submitted to the journal offices by 15th March 1988. 


Laurence Durrell 

A Special Issue (Winter 1987) of 
Twentieth Century Literature 
For further information about the TCL Prize, the 
Laurence Durrell Issue, or any other of our special 
issues (on Paul Bowles, Angus Wilson, Marianne 


Century Literature, Hofslra University, Hempstead, 
New York 11550, U.S.A. 


LEGACY 


A J-mintJ r4 Nmi-eraiK CrariiTj Amcikui Wi-nwn Wrirrri 


Spring I9M 

Tmitj Dtdumoa A Ctatnurj fame 
Fes'unna fwu supVi en PiAvryj* 
Prrfks ot /if An* I twit 1 
■m3 hUkrl Locmtt Todd 


Ftstutwe Minin on Ibdul Stuart PUpt. 

U« tm» Anww fwfiM and Icsw May AltoU 
Wfe il Ann* Driaiw Orn 
tid Mary Udini K<te 

Spring IH7 

Spatial Kepriat h im 

Ira tod rg •rikt by D«nfrmh tenuity Aaxtkin *cmcn 
on "maiwi *J sour ‘ 

PuJ-ln rf Man P VuLtt Fnrmn trd ,Iim hridj 
phi' in Pimt -ry cf Schobn 


lUSKI'ltUni" 

J^d-afodlw I'll*- 

Liu 40 Ur.V— ,1 If,:.* ■ Oi ..-•%<■ i< to »Wii 

HSClVI 


Southwest Review 

"A periodic.-) I that will clearly be 
fctitl. Plainly . . . dedicated to 
he in?; literary in the high old 
sense"- -Cynthia Ozick 

"Very impressive . . . contents ant) 
format both attractive and 
diHtinguifthcd l, --Guy Davenport 

Forthcoming: Robert Boyers, 

David Bromwich, Gwendolyn 
Brooks, Nicholas Christopher, 
Amy Clampitt, Mi lUcent Dillon, 
Tom Disch, Debora Gregcr, David 
Lehman. William Logan, W. M. 
Spackman, Rosanna Warren, and 


Subscribe now: $ifi per year 
(add S 3. 50 for foreign) 

Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, TX 7517 $ 


Gent 

ivevi 


youth. 

.entral 

.eview 


2964 Recipient of die 

Distinguished New Learned Journal Award 
from The Conference of Editors of Learned Journals 

The quarterly Journal of the South Central Modem 
Language Association welcomes submissions on any 
aspect of literature, literary theory, or language. 


William Bedford Clark, Editor 
Department of English 
Ifcna A AM University 
College Station, Texas 77843 


Lula F. Costa, Business Manager 
Department of Modem Languages 
Texas A&M University 
College Station, Texas 77843 


SCMLA Membership (includes subscription): 
Individual: $19.00 Library: $13.00 
Graduate Students and Retireea: $5.00 


Problems In French Literature 
from the late Renaissance to the early Enlightenment 


CONTINUUM 


1 (1988): “Rethinking Classicism” - . 
with essays by Jules Brody, Louis Marin, C. J. Gossip, and others. 

Editor: David Lee Rubin; Associate Editor : John D. Lyons. 

302 Cabell Hall, University of Virginia, Charlottesville 22901 

Published by AMS Press, 56 East 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 10003 


CRITICAL TEXTS 

A Review of Theory and Criticism . 

Critical Texts L* art Interdisciplinary Journal devoted to oppositional 
criticism. We publish interviews, translations, and articles on theoretical 
issues in Die humanities, as well as reviews of Important new work. 

602 Philosophy Hall, Department of English and Comparitlve Literature, 
Columbia University, New York, NY 10027 

^/Individuals $12/lnstttutiona ; $2Q/Fo reign 

ream 


'Nineteenth Century Theatre 


A Semiannual Journal of Theatre Studies 


ACT (formerly .Slam «* Cfaewjr JIm* » SewrrfcJ covert ft brqadrapgvet aqiem theatre, national end 


idtbcCfMtWtr. 

IWT puHribw doranrai*, review c»ayi. review*. are) wnouied feta of books received, 

ftTOkiMMciftby BinUftSonii audicrc react oi*te(ialt- 

SqbKTMMust are Stamper yt«f for tadividusti, 520.0J for wuauik»» (USA and Canada); andSH.QO and' 
tilWlferiwiL Vehwwj li.Nutn 1 (Sttsftici'lW)iftfMPw aamjAblo. 


VICT0 
PERIOD 
RjEVlE 



EegRdi Dmarfmcot, Sootbm HlfNQb 
Uabltrder.Edwwdnflb, IL62M6-M34 
A quarterly ipedaMringla hJUoricaJ, critical, or bib- 
bocrsphkal utfck* dealing with t be editorial and 
Nrtory of Victorias periodicals and 
mdudfag aa usual UbBognphy. 

Mtezlpckwi $]| far MM&ttb to US oral Cauda, 
|U (Watering ra^ SUfbrlawtatiare. 


STUDIES 


Sutredraww (preferably ut iwo 




BAIL 5TATB UNIVERSITY 
FORUM 

£dihHli^LM«04(B«llSlatoUrilvwrt{ty r 

. writing of high quwly to poeiryv short 
fiction, drama, «uy;and critk&m s , 

. crcaffveuorfc lta( reflect* fewfrltefltwftti 

thought and expression aha khokrly: . 

ankles of general interest wtf -r 
significance in {he humanities. * y' ( 

■ Subscriptions $20 per yeai; pditpaW ' 

! ■ AdverlbihgSlOO full page, $60 half ' ; 

■ page, $40 qiiar ter page. ■ 


Special Issue: 

Autumn/ Winter Q(Voi. 25, No. 3-4) 
Guest Editor: W. B. Predeman 

Centennial of 
Queen Victoria*a 
Golden Jubilee 

O Article*: on commemorative art & 
artifacts; popular history A biogra- 
phy; cultural assessment; literature 
& poetry; parody & satire. 

O Authors: Richard Altick, Chris- • 
topher Ricks, John D. Rosenberg, 
Robert Stooge, Julian Treuherz, 
Stanley Weintraub, & others. 

° 1 1 bt strut ions: over 50 In color & 
b/ir, portraits, contemporary art, 
cartoons & caricatures 

0 Copie* t $10} Subscriptions, Ofilce 
of Publications, Communications 
Bldgi, West Vlrgiida University, 
Morgantown, WV 26506. 
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Medical Humanities Review 

Provides substantial, timely reviews of books In the medical humanities. 
Published two times a year. 

Edited by Ronald Carson and Thomas Murray 
From the first two issues: 


Vol. 1, No. 1 Vol. 1, No. 2 

Why Death Loves to be Writing about Illness: An Essay on 

Represented Literature and Medicine by Joanne 

Three New Books on Imperiled Trautmann Banks 

Newborns Robert Jay Lifton's Nazi Doctors 

Richard Selzer’s Taking the World Annette Baler on the Right Sort of 
in for Repairs Ethics 

Alexander Capron on (Almost) Reading the Female Body 

Everything You Ever Wanted to Two Books on Childbirth 
Know About Informed Consent 

Subscriptions: $20 Individuals, $40 institutions: outside U.S., add $2 

Institute for the Medical Humanities 
The University of Texas Medical Branch 
Galveston, Texas 77550 


PROTEUS 

A Journal of Ideas 

1987 — focused on Maintaining 
School Discipline in a Permisswe 
Society in the Spring, and our Fall 
issue will celebrated the U.S. Con- 
stitution Bicentennial, highlighted 
by an article by the Honorable 
Justice Arthur J. Goldberg. 

1988 — will focus on The Future of 
the United Nations. Former U.S. 
Ambassador to the United Nations, 
Jeane J. Kirkpatrick, is writing the 
lead article. Our fall issue will ex- 
plore American Free Enterprise 
Problems, Promises and Potential. 

For further inf o rm a t i o.q .contact: . 

Terry DIDomenico, Managing Editor 
Office of Public Relations/ 

• Publications 
Shippensburg University 
Shippensburg, PA 17257 *■ 
(717)532-1201 


THE JOURNAL OF THE SOCIETY 
FOR THE STUDY OF 

MLIAS 

THE* MULTI-ETHNIC LITERATURE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 

“MELUS is unique In that II covers the lit- 
erature or all American ethnic groups 
.... Because It often treats novels for 
which undergraduates seek information, 
MELUS will be used not only Tor courses 
In ethnic studies and literature, but for 
modern American literature." 

— Choice 

Individual Subscription: 

"I ’ ? ^ r * $30. <W (overseas J7 

Institutional Subscription: 

$45.00 (overseas). 

MELUS Is published quarterly 

MELUS 

Department of English 
272 Bartlett Hall 
University of Massachusetts 
. Amherst, M A 01003 
( 413)545-3166 


lography 

an iniL'rdisdpliiuiry quarterly 


Since 1978, the world's principal journal of 
biography, autobiography, and related disciplines 


1 'Indispensable to readers of biographers as well as to 
writers" 

Leon Edel 


Subscriptions: $20 US ($24 US for institutions) for four issues. 

»» “n. Order from 

£Tf) University of Hawaii Press 

l y 2840 Kolowalu Street 

Honolulu, Hawaii 96822 USA 



Nineteenth- 
Century 
Contexts 

ROMANTICISM PAST AND PRESENT 
i.s now NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
CONTEXTS, lilt: official journal < >f 
■^5 Interdisciplinary Nineteenth- 
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cnnlhmeii from page 1278 

(Chicago). The founding of The New Free- 
woman in the June o( that year coincided with a 
bad period in her relationship with H. G. 
Wells, which had begun in September 1912 
after she wrote a sharply feminist critique of 
Wells's novel Marriage: he wanted to break off 
the affair (such as it was: they were not yet 
lovers), but she didn't, and tried a couple of 
times to commit suicide. 

For Pound, it was an opportune moment to 
use The New Freewoman in the same way as he 
was using Poetry (Chicago), (hat is, as a base 
from which to campaign on behalf of the Imag- 
ist movement in general and the Pound version 
of it in particular: having secured a norlh- 
Americnn readership with Poetry (Chicago), 
he would now consolidate through The New 
Freewoman the British readership he was 
building up through his contributions to A. R. 
O rage's paper, The New Age. He was willing to 
assume editorial duties which the suicidally de- 
pressed Kcbeccn West was in no fit state to 
take on; and in any case, she appeared to be 
more interested in writing for Robert Blatch- 
ficld's socialist weekly. The Clarion, which she 
resumed doing in mid-June 1913. Pound, 
however, was not only willing to take on edito- 
rial tasks without financial remuneration, but 
managed to persuude another American poet 
living in London, John Gould Fletcher, to put 
money into The New Freewoman. Pound was 
given responsibility for the literary section of 
the issue published on 15 August, 1913. This 
manoeuvre surprised Henry James, who 
wurned Pound to be careful he didn’t become a 
"Bondsman” to a journal with a title like that; 
but as it turned out James needn’t have wor- 
ried. 

From the perspective of the 1980s it seems 
incredible that any feminist would contract out 
space in a feminist journal to a phallocrat like 
Pound. Bui it must be remembered that Dora 
Marsderis editorial policy was that her journal 
should be programmatically without a pro- 
gramme. "The New Freewoman stands for no- 
thing,” she wrote in the issue for November 15, 
1913: “it is the flexible frame waiting to be 
filled with the expression of the constantly 
shifting tale of the contributors’ emotions.” 
Now Pound was certainly willing to fill Mars- 
den's frame, and to occupy her nothing, but 
with something more material than emotions: 
he was to write later of the copulatory sensa- 
tions he experienced in driving new ideas into 
what he called “the great passive vulva” of 
literary London. Marsden, however, believed 
that The New Freewoman could always say no 
to a potential seducer; "Should an influence 
come in to make ft rigid”, she wrote, “it would 
drop from our hands immediately.” But Pound 
was never exactly a flaccid contributor to any* 

. body’s jou raal, and treated female editors with 
a casanovan confidence, A couple of days be- 
fore the first Pound-influenced issue of the 
Journal was published he wrote to tell Harriet 
Monroe fo Chicago (hat 77re New Freewoman 
had been annexed as “our left wing”. The jour- 
nal, as he saw It, would go on printing its usual 
boring articles and editorials, but Its real vital- 
ity would be in its literary pages. The only 
■ problem remaiiungwasiti Utle, The New Free- 
woman, which Pound told Joyce was “unsuit, 
able* presumably because it made ft look like 
some sort of feminist publication. But that too 
could be fixed. Pound and one.of his recently 
Jseoyeted towgists , Richard Aldington, were 
signatories to a letter front five self-styled men 
of letters who contributed to the journal- the 
Hifotty.drterand 
RcgtasW w. Kauffman - requesting a change 
for thajournal because its current one 
. ;.«o WW fo contmunkate its "character . . . 
•sariorfiaflafbntti'wirM urtwi _ < 


r™l^^ ©very depart dtehtqf life- . The 

WWKSM inlBhl itayV ™ be- 

£™?8rt*a.*n4 M*odM ! riW h»v» ™L 

But 


RichaTd Aldington- whom Pound regarded as 
his discovery, protdgd and disciple - assistant 
editor of The New Freewoman beginning with 
the issue for December 15, 1913. 

But the ambitious Aldington, far from being 
manipulated, was in fact in the process of man- 
ipulating Pound, and once his position with 
The New Freewoman (now retitled The Egoist) 
was secure, he began to edit it with his own 
tastes in mind rather than Pound’s, sharing the 
duties from June 1916 to May 1917 with Ihe 
American poet H. D., who had once been 
engaged to Pound but had married Aldington 
in October 1913. As Aldington later told the 
story, both he and H. D. had been exploited by 
a self-promoting careerist (Pound), who had 
used their poems in order to draw attention to 
himself. “Imagistn as written by H. D. and 
me”, he told Herbert Read in 1925, "was pure- 
ly our own invention and was not an attempt lo 
put a theory in practice. The ’school' was 
Ezra’s invention. And the first imagist antholo- 
gy was invented by him in order to claim usat 
his disciples, a manoeuvre we were too naif lo 
recognize at the time, being still young enough 
to trust our friends.” 

In this angry reconstruction of the events, 
Pound is no longer the benign figure made 
familiar to us in literary histories of the period: 
that self-sacrificing worker on behalf of ail 
those writers whose manifest talents were 
being so unjustly ignored by a publishing sys- 
tem corrupted by commerce. On the contrary, 
Pound's interest in other writers is seen by 
Aldington - and not by him alone: D. H. Law- 
rence, Wyndham Lewis, John Gould Fletcher 
and Robert Frost have similar tales to tell - as 
evidence of a desire to dominate, a wiH-lo- 
power. Other writers were construed invari- 
ably as disciples to Pound, apprentices in ibe 
presence of a master craftsman. The game lo 
be played in these circumstances is shown most 
clearly in Pound's relationship with Eliot, who 
addressed Pound in his letters as "chermaifre* , 
and dedicated The Waste Land to him as tf 
miglior fabbro. But in 1923, when Pound bid 
left London for good and Eliot was in the pro- 
cess of becoming the most highly regarded poet 
and critic in the English-speaking world, Eliot 
confided to the American patron of the arts 
whom Pound dealt with, John Quinn, that be- 
cause Pound was so “very sensitive and proud” 
he felt obliged to "keep an attitude of disci- 
pleship" towards him - "as indeed I ought", be 
added with Eliotic inscrutability, leaving 
Quinn (and us) to weigh the element of Ironyin 
the gesture of generosity. _ ^ 

. The power exercised by Pound fo these deal- 
ings took the form which most of us encounter 
inside the nuclear family, where power U in- 
. vested in acts of kindness, such that resist^ 
is construed as evidence of ingratitude. This » 
the point raised in Ernest Hemingway 5 
observation that Pound spent four-fifths of h* 
time trying 

to advance the fortunes, both material and artistM* 
his friends. He defends them when they are allacw®. 

, he gets them Into magazines and oiit of jail. t0 ®“ 

them money. He sells their pictures. He anangf 
concerts for them. He writes articlos about tw" 1 - 
■introduces them to wealthy women. He geu pu 
Ushers lo lake their books. He sits up all MpvJ? 
them when they claim to be dying and he wiw 
their wU^s. He advances them hospital expense, 
dissuades them from suicide. And in the en “ a ”j)L 
. them refrain from knifing him at the; first °PP OT 
tunity, ; 

. But Hemingway has here Internalized poUl1 ^ 
.own', view of such literary relationships, jw? 

' bonseqtaently ignores alternative pertflpWJj* 

• r of ft; John Cournos, for example, hadJ0*J 
misgivings about Pound’s habit of "armexuv! 

. ..pebple he thought worthwhile. Those w 
• knew; their place were treated by Pound wu*- 
seemingly boundless generosity, but thoseww 
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„f ihe modernist movement, especially his ver- 
jion of it. Pound even offered her the edi- 
torship of The Egoist: it was not his to offer, but 
he offered it nevertheless, believing that Dora 
tfartden was ready to give it up anyhow, and 
that if Lowell were to move in editorially she 
would back the journal with her own money. 
But Lowell was not accustomed to being 
pushed around by men and told how to spend 
her money. She saw no reason why she 
couldn’t be an Imagist independently of 
found, and for that she was never forgiven. 
Lowell was thus designated a "hippopoetess”; 
her Imagist writings were categorized by 
Pound as an ersatz version of the real thing and 
maliciously labelled " Amygism”. And because 
the discourse of modernism is dominated by 
Pound, the history of modernism has tended to 
recapitulate such prejudices, and what in fact 
was Lowell’s independence of Pound gets 
treated as a joke. 

Meanwhile, what of Rebecca West? By the 
rime Pound had appropriated The New Free- 
woman for the modernist movement in poetry, 
she and Wells had not only patched up but 
consummated their relationship, and although 
she did not know it, she was already pregnant. 

A very curious thing then happened: that 
emancipated young woman, Rebecca West, 
and the middle-aged advocate of free love, H. 
G. Wells, behaved exactly like any other con- 
ventionally middle-class lovers of the time who 
found themselves about to become parents in- 
voluntarily: they agreed that the illusion of 
Wells’s social respectability had to be pro- 
tected at all costs. Consequently, West was 
bundled out of town and lodged in an obscure 
but accessible place on the Norfolk coast, 
where she sat out her pregnancy, written to 
daily by Wells and visited by him from time to 
time, but far from the people she knew and the 
world of literary journalism she had so much to 
contribute to. 

So by a conjuncture of femifildf insducfariCe, 
masculine opportunism, sexual transgression, 
sad the proprieties of middle-class mores, the 
gender-specific New Freewoman Tvas erased - 
from patriarchal memory, and with female 
connivance. When the journal reappeared on 
January 1, 1914, -it did so undep the- seemingly 
gender-neutral and Max Stimer-inspired title 
of The Egoist. But in the wake of Meredith’s 
wvel of that title, and contemporary Nietz- 
*chean associations of the word (James Hunek- 
ert 1909 collection of essays, The Egoists, is 
subtitled "A Book of Supermen”) the new 
name of the journal was at the very least tacitly 
oasculine. Certainly, The Egoist consolidated 
i|s position in androcentric literary history by 
serializing almost immediately, at Pound’s in- 
stigation, one of modernism’s unmistakably 
MMculinist classics, A Portrait of the Artist as a 
■Young Man. 

The first thing Pound did when given respon- 
mity for the August 15, 1913, issue of The 
j*P? Freewoman was to reprint there a selec- 
tion bf his own Imagist poems published in the 
"feseh 1913 issue of Poetry (Chicago). They 
•Me accompanied . by a pair of manifestos. 
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One was a short piece headed 'Tmagisme”, 
containing the famous triple specification ab- 
out directness of treatment, non-metronomical 
rhythms, and verbal economy. Although the 
piece was signed by F. S. Flint, the author was 
in fact Pound himself. In January 1913 he had 
told the woman he was to marry, Dorothy 
Shakespear, that Flint was “doing an intelli- 
gent article on me chiefly at my own dictation"; 
and when Flint himself referred to it in the May 
1, 1915, issue of The Egoist he described it as 
"an 'interview', over my signature”. The 
pseudo-Flint piece was followed by another 
short essay, this one signed by Pound himself, 
called “A Few Don’ts by an Imagiste". The 
poems and the prose (ghosted as well as au- 
thored) were designed as complementary parts 
of a single package; the poems were to be read 
as being justified by the manifestos, which in 
turn were illustrated by the poems. As readers, 
we are converted by this strategy into obser- 
vers of a verbal experiment, called upon to 
witness the match (or mismatch) between 
theory and practice. 

Pound’s decision to displace his own au- 
thorship by having a crucial manifesto ghosted 
by Flint was a device for creating an illusion of 
an already existent and comprehending read- 
ership. It was replicated in the August 15, 
1913, issue of The New Freewoman, where the 
crucial essay which would create the taste by 
which Imagist poetry was to be understood was 
again ghosted, given the same title (“Jro- 
agisme”), but this time signed by a woman, 
Rebecca West. But West's principal contribu- 
tion was to paraphrase and quote Pound plus 
Pound-mediated-by-Flint. Like Flint, she was 
co-opted into complicity with the Poundian 
view that the best theory and practice of con- 
temporary Anglo-American poetry was to be 
found in the writings of Ezra Pound. 

By mid-December 1913 Pound had contri- 
buted a further eleven pieces to The New Free- 
woman, Including an important essay called 
"The Serious Artist”, which stretched over 
three separate issues; there were also half a 
dozen reviowsj-aqd another-nine-oflus-Imagist- 
poems. Only one piece - “Religlo, or The 
Child’s Guide to Knowledge" - was unsigned; 
one piece was signed anonymously as “Z”, a 
mock proposal for examining reviewing prac- 
tices scientifically. To borrow a metaphor used 
by Dora Marsden in her essay on Rebecca 
West, once the “journalistic grub form” of The 
New Freewoman had reached its "winged de- 
velopment" as The Egoist, Pound’s contribu- 
tions increased spectacularly, some sixty-five 
Items being recorded in Gallup’s Bibliography. 
To allay justifiable fears that The Egoist was 
really Ezra, Pound disseminated his contribu- 
tions across a variety of pseudonyms. Conse- 
quently, Per rex altercated with Ponrex; Hen- 
ery Hawkins and Alf Arpur had their say about 
Huntly Carter and German trade respectively; 
Baptiste von Helmholtz tried, without much 
success, to keep himself distinguishable from 
his brother, Bastien von Helmholtz; and Ford 
Madox Ford was made fun of by Hermann Karl 
Georg Jesus Maria. (The tactic pioneered here 


Competition No 352 
Winner: Jean Blackburn 
Answers: ■ 

1 The morning of our rest has come, 

The sun is shining clear; . 

1 see it on the steeple-top: 

• Pot on your shawl my dear, 

And let us leave Ihe smoky town, 

The dense and stagnant lane, 

And take our children by the hand 
To see the fields again. . 

Charles Mackay, “The Poor Man’s Sunday Walk" 

2 The thousand streets of London gray 

Repel irii country sights; 

■ Bat bar hot winds upon their way, 

Nor quench the scent of new-mown hay 
In depth of summer nights 
George McDonald, "The Sheep and the Goal 

3 I dreamed I saw a Uttle brook 

Rim rippling dowq the Strand; . _ 

With cherfyrtrees and apple-trees . ’ . 

■. ; Abloom on either hand: . . t 


was to operate on a more ambitious scale in 
The New Age , where Pound published articles 
over his own name, music criticism as the 
elderly and piano-hating William Atheling, 
and art criticism as the pro-modernist B. H. 
Dias.) 

Pound's aim was to create the Impression 
that his critical opinions were not idiosyncratic 
but central, and as long as our current con- 
structions of modernism stay in place Pound 
will continue to be central to them (despite the 
misgivings which many people have about 
Hugh Kenner's designation of the modern era 
as “The Pound Era"). But clearly we cannot 
afford to let accounts of literary modernism be 
dominated by Pound-influenced versions of it 
whose hidden agenda is to represent the cen- 
trality of Ezra Pound to modernist poetry. 
Obviously, a materialist history of the produc- 
tion of modernist poetry in little magazines 
would need to take account initially of the 
accounts. Where did the money come from to 
provide the opportunity for oppositional 
voices to be heard? Poetry (Chicago), for in- 
stance, was financed by a group of well-off 
people with an interest in the arts and the 
desire to display that interest conspicuously: 
with income-tax and death-duties cither neg- 


ligible or non-existent, private patronage from 
people with inherited wealth was still a possi- 
bility when modernist writing was being in- 
vented. But other factors need to be consi- 
dered: for example, the sexual relationships 
among those involved in the influential jour- 
nals; and the sexual politics of little-magazine 
production, in which the publishing history of 
The New Freewoman and The Egoist might 
provide a paradigmatic instance of the sub- 
ordination of women by a male-dominated 
modernism. And above all, especially in 
Pound’s case, we need a psychoanalysis of 
careerism to understand the attempt to shape a 
literary canon by opportunistic machinations 
which represent themselves benignly as initia- 
tive and organization. Pound’s entrepreneurial 
interventions in the age of the little magazine 
are a crucial factor in the formation of an insti- 
tutionalized discourse of modernism, and are 
an unequivocal if disturbing example of how to 
go about creating a taste for the otherwise 
bewildering and unpalatably new. 

This is an edited version of a paper delivered at 
the conference on Literary Journals at the 
Humanities Research Centre, Canberra, in May 
this year. 
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AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS 

Gillian Avery is completing a history of American children's books. Her Childhood's Patterns: A study of 
heroes and heroines of children’s fiction 1770-1950, appeared in 1975. 

Sidney Bloch's books include Soviet Psychiatric Abuse: The shadow o ver world psychiatry, 1984, an d Riurin's 
Political Hospitals, 1977. 

Keith Brown teaches English at the University of Oslo. 

Alan Brownjohn’s latest collection of poems is The Old Flea Pt'i, published in April. Together with Sandy 
Brownjohn, he edited books two and three of the poetry teaching anthology Meet and write, which appeared 
earlier this year. 

David Carlton is the author of Andiony Eden: A biography, 1981 . 

Humphrey Carpenter's books include ]. R. R. Tolkien: A biography, 1977. His Geniuses Together, a study of 
American writers in Paris in the 1920s, was recently published. 

David Chalmers is Professor of History at (he University of Florida. 

Mark Childress is the author of two novels , A World Made of Fire, 1985, and V for Vidor, which will be 
published next year. 

r John DeaftFfctoa is UiredorbfMiS/S at King's CbUefil CdiriBrldge. He la author (with Martin Geek and Egon 
Voss) of Ihe Wagner Wtrkverzcidinls, which will be reviewed in a future issue of the TLS. 

Frances Donaldson's P. G. Wodehouse: The authorised biography appeared in 1 982 . 

Gavin Ewart's most recent collection of poems is Late Pickings, published in March. 

Elaine Feinstdn's A Captive Lion: The life of Marina Tsvetayeva, and her new collection of poetry, Badlands, 
were both published earlier this year. 

Kate Flint is a Fellow of Mansfield College . Oxford , and foe editor of The Victorian Novelist ; Social problems 
and social change, 1987. 

Roy Fuller's most recent collection of poems Is Consolations, published earlier this yea r. 

D. W. Hartnett's collection of poems, A Signalled Love , was published la 1985. . 

Anne Haverty has published fiction in various Irish literary journals and is working on a novel. 

George Henderson is Professor of Medieval Art at the University of Cambridge. His books include Studies in 
English Bible Illustration, 1985. 1 

R. V.Holdsworih is a lecturer Jn English at the University of Manchester. , 

Jonathan Israel is Professor of Dutch History and Institutions at the Univefsffy of London . 

Nicholas Jar dine is the author of The Fortunes oj Inquiry, published earlier this year, and of Ttia Birth of 
History and Philosophy ofScieifce: Kepler's A Defence of Tycho Agalnst Urbus * , 1984 . 

D. A.N. Jones was assistant editor of the Listener from 1973 lo 1983. His novels Include Parade in Pairs, 195B, 
and Ne ver Had It So Good, 1963.'. r ■' 

Richard King teaches in the Depdrtfoentof American Studies at the University of Nottingham. 

Zachary Leader is Senior Lecturer in English at the Rpghampton Institute of Higher Education . 

Brian Lee is Professor of American Studies a( the University of Nottlngha/n, Hit, American Fiction 1 865-1 940 
will be published shortly. . 

Lacblan MackJnnon’s collection of potass 1 Monterey Cypress will be published next spring. 

Rosamond McKJtterlck is a Fellow ofNewifoam College, Cambridge, and author Of The Frankish Kingdoms 
under the Carol! nglans 751-987, 1983. ■ s ; ' . j. 

James McMullen is a Fellow of St Antony's College ^Oxford. 

Stephanie Nettell is Children’s Editor of thic' Guardian. ? 

David Nokes’s Raillery and Rage: A study of elghieenth-cemury satire has just been published . 

Bernard O’Donoehue’s new collection of poems. Poaching Rights, will be reviewed in a forthcoming issue of 
theTLS. 

ROy Porter's fkh\d Forg'd Manacles: A history of madness in England from the Restoration to the Regency , and 
A Social History of Madness: Stories of the insanefvAjX both be reviewed in a forthcoming issue of the TLS. 

Jonathan Povda's Aristocracy appeared in 1 9S-I. • 1 1 '■ 

Simon Roe's poems appeared in Faber’s Poetry Introduction 5, 1982 . 

K, K. Rulbven Is Professor of English at rite University of Melbourne, and the author of Critical Assumptions, 
1979. His book on Ezra Pound as a literary critic will be published shortly. 

Eric Sams is the hulhor of The Songs of Hugo Wolf, 1962, which was reissued in a new edition in 1965. 

William ScamraelTs new book of poems, Eldorado, and his critical study Keith potiglas were both published 
earlier this year. 

Robert Snell is the author of TMophile Gautier: A Romantic critic of the visual arts, 1 982. 

George Szlrtes’s most recent book of poems is The Photographer in Winter , 1986. Some of his ve rses for 
children arc included in Meet and Write 2 edited by Alan and Sandy 8 rown John. 

Claire Tomalin’s biography Katherine Mansfield: A secret life will be reviewed in a forthcoming issue of the 
; TLS. ' 

Dennis Wilder is the author of Dlcketts and Religion , 1982 , and A tliol FUgard, 1 984. 

■ Andrew Wawn M a lecturer in English*! the University of Leeds. 

• Peter Williams is re vising his book on Performance Practice, Tke Organ Music of 3. S. Bach, Volume Three, 
forits German translation nowin progress. 

adiouui mi *...*»■ Hpiiui ■ Philip Williams |s'a Senior Lecturer in International Relations at the University of Southampton, and • 

The sp'arfows gathered from the squares, , Honorary Research Fellow; Royal I Institute of International Affairs. 

: Upon the bifahehes green; Roger Williams is a professor in Ihe Departments of Government nod Science and Technology Pol icy at the 

'The oiaeofts flocked from Palace-yard; Uitfvefslty of Manchester. He is also a specialist adviser to the House of Lords Select Committee on Science ■ 

! pndTechnotogy. ' ‘ , 
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rile 77..V I isiings provides full puhlie.ilion 
<le faiK of Ihnsr honks received each week hv 
I lie TLS which seem in fall wiiltin ilu- main 
intcrr'.ts of mil Haulers. Children's Itnoks, 
foreign ■l.mgiiaj’v hooks aiul pajierh.iek if- 
prinis of reeenl works are not, however, 
included. Publishers are asked to ensure that 
they let us have all the necessary iiiforin.it ion. 
including price ami publication date. 

Anthropology 

Olmuiil -Tierney, Emtku The Munhcy us Mirror: 
Synilwlie t r;i n s Fn nil :i .1 ions in J.ip.mev; history and 
nlia.ll 

(iuil.if.thi l , n»trt,'n UP. 2v)pp . illut flH 75. 
OWUrW** I1/I2/H7. 

Archaeology 

Crdslund, Bn the Itirili nf Preliulouv Chfinnlnp) ; 

On ling mclh«Hl* nml tilling systems m IVIhsrtilury 
Scandinavian urducoln^.y (New Mudies in 
Arthacnkw) 

Combtidge UP. 1 Him. 123 JOjfl't S(i. 

0321 32244 9. JJ/lftiH?. 

Rom lands, Michael, Muutni Larwo and KrblUq 
K/bilinvn, Centre and Periphery in (he 
Anaem WnrM (New Dirctiuiivi m Ardiaeulogy) 
Cumbu.tge Vl\ HVpp . i/tiii. UlffN 5ft (» «| 25HH r, 

Mfrtfir. 

Archifeclurc 

t'aokc, Hubert 'I he t'dl-iiv of Wcdniiiider 
Hutinn .Hit. i. ditir hv Mm huII.m 431 pp . illut J ft/ 

j wi n / j i. :/n;i • 

IMI I'n, Kruwncn M.m.t tlnll.i Arvliiletlure 

iwo-iuxi 

■4r. AiftSfti'ii/ Pet >i ?.'i/(>p , iMu f 2 ft A I 

T’il f 

tlnnl. John Dixon William Kent: I anilwape ( iaidcn 
Design (Artlmctli in Perspective) 

/wiitwr. I7t)fip , i//ni. fJV.O.f 0 50? Qt XW I. 7/Ilf H7. 
MUdldoa. Robin, nod Una Id Walk In NcovIjsmc.iI and 
Pith Century Architecture. vol I 
Faber/ Milan Unu 210pp., iltu i. £14 vj (pjperhaek). 

o nt non* i ?i/ufr7 

Middleton, Robin , and David Walk in NcikLumch? ami 

IVtfr C'cntury Architecture, wl 2 

hob*/ / Milan Plena. 2H3pp. . fUiu £14.95 (paperback). 

0 Ml 15019 5 23/11/87. 

Tahiti, Mufrtdo The Sphere and the Labyrinlh: 

Avint gvdes and arehkrchiK! from Piranesi lo I be 
ITOH 

MIT. 381pp.. tA» £31.50. 0 2*2 M Ml 9. JJ [87. 

Wain. Nkt, nd Chari* KroHI Community 
Archied arc 

Penguin }OI5pp.. dim C4 95 t paper back) 0 14 01042b J. 
19/11/87. 

Art 

Bomeh. Mok Gtoiio and ibe language ot Gesture 
(Cambridge Studies bt Ibe History of Art) 

Cambridge VP. 196pp . dlu £35fS44 JO 0)31 324548. 

BoadowRa. Peter The Eternal City: Roman images in 
the modem work) 

Chapel HiX Haetk Carolina UP. 2Mpp.. dims. 927.50. 

0 4073 1740 6 J 0/10,37. 

Farr, Dtwh, editor 100 MmKrpieoes from the 
CouitwU CnUKtunc Bernardo IHdifi to Ben 
Nkhotttm 

CramU institute of Art. 2l6pp ; flam. £24.93 
(hardcover). £ 1 4 93 (paperback). 065331 51 S 3 the), 
085331 534 3 (pb) .16/IU87. 

Fawkes, W*By [Tragi; ta tr odfUow by Frwk WMtfbrd 
Forty Graphic Yew Tbe art of Wafly Fawkes 
Fourth Foote. 291pp., dha.lt2.95 O 947795 170. 

12JIW. . 

BamyUi. Ettnbetb 500 Yean of Artbu’ 
ImprcuMms: An rotnxliictioei to the techniques and 
hhipiy ol paintsukini 

1 Haney- tee, 3rd floe*; 7] A5nr Sand Street, fordw WIA 

ORO. CTpp . Jha-U U&. 

tortki. IWeiii IntndMetlM by >oms Afee A Why of 
SeoBf Fhorographabylkkn Ijevitt, enlarged ed« inn 
New York HjriJM J5pp., pbtet. Hb 73- 0 ilXy 24229. 
9/X7. 

. Mafartai^ ta o wn h Adorn. “New flora and ferird"; ' 
the ReojJsuacepnwiliicefeicnMy . ' 

M*omMp i n bt***VP.i31pp,dLa i!2 50: ’ 

, 0253 504059. tyUM- 

■ Mnd-Nudk. AM The World of the Mrfjt Priab 
Kmprcsik^of«ae»n»da»Aoa 

fhfwd Phajan- ?&pp ;Mn. t».% \ 08348 HOMO 

*W' w. 

NarHM, Barbara Eaunlni and nkw 

Mcttwsh sort uchMtpies ( hi puh twjj 
t emtkbkl Vnr JW iPdpp, t$*t, I9*9IH W 
(popart**) SMtiffl ; 

Modem Penmen ' * 

ikHfth- 6Vpp , ifttk 22795 QJX5WH8. JJJUtfT. .. 

■ Walkart JiitaA->Csvru ; (hartvAniii)iapipp,.pppMo . 

u( ' ' " ■ ' 

Meibuen. £j) Ihardcaierl, 1795 . 

fw'ftb**) 7 99778028 .1 (hr). t Wtf 015 7 2pb). : . 

/#*•*. , ' • ; ' ' 

JUiliUography ; 

Dcosiitsa, RoMd Ptitf ww S<ihA«ly po^tWtiog A 
penpccinv ' ,• 

Oxford Fedftechn J.: Prat. Jlppl tf & fajfnllm!#, ■ 
owjMlUb Zftot*?. 

Gactotti Crcrx M, A. Djhn Tfumvat; A i’el4?i*iw ; 
stiide ■; v. 

Ptfitm G p.HaHJlh'P-S#. 


Isiatlhjcher. Audrey: essay hy fr'rnn^nlw l.c Hrh- 
Mergrionn .ni<i the Hit asfr.dctl Ihhik 
//ufiift i»ir / l/u./i"ii / New YV irt Ahnewn <‘f Mi idem Art 
hSpp.. illut. lt>. ’*5 ^|•.l|ll•r|lln2l. M H'H70 .IVh .V. Ihfllfht. 
Kerri Kan. J*hlll(i, editnr I'litiiie Press lie inks 
JOKJ-I'IAI 

fVivtiw hf’tiuir i dtoimauf.ir, N-itrfu.-ii. South 1'irif 
ftnad, 1‘uinrr, Mtibllfitn II . AJ U'l 1 . /.’/ 

tpaperl'jrkl VWbWJ n H. 

Inniberl, j. W., and Mlcfaurl RalvIlfTe Ihe Htnlky 
I Ic.iifl 18S7-IW7 

iloiUrv lira, I 3 iIIm /Jfl. O 170 JW 72/11/87. 

lliography, Jeffers and diaries 

Agee, Philip On the Kun 

Ut.i.mnhni\ 400pp.. tllut £14.15. 0 7475 HI 35 I. 

MIIJH?. 

nrtnnrr, William AT., and Mn*«s Rtschln, editors Like 
All llic N.iUnns?: *i hi- life mu) logaty uf 
Juil.tli I . Magnus 

-llh.inv Sturt Vrtherun nf Men York J’reti. 241pp. $2950 
thard.-oirr). JO 01 (paperback) ffJWW 507 4 the), 

0 8X7OH508 2tph) 257)1/87. 

Calrney, John Thu Man Who Pin veil Itohcrl Burns 
All auttihiitgraphutil piurncy 
Fdinbtirglf Mairutrruoi 219pp.. ittux 19.05. 

181158071)0 lO/lljXT 

('baud hurt) Nlrad t'. *1 he Autobiography uf un 
llnkiioun Indian (In pub 1151 ) 

It. wtth 108pp. 17.95 (paperback) ft 7012 iWW» 7. 

35/11/8?. 

Chatulhitrf, Nlrad ‘Ihy lluiiil, (iical Anurclil: (mini 
H 2 I I'rt 2 

1 h.ui.1 and WiH.lM, »70pp £ J1 U Tall 24?A 8 2 >/U/s7. 
Craminey, Uof»'ltic Young Civilian: A (iki'iptw 
Mnilimc UiyluHhl 

bilntburglr Mjinstrc.im 140pp.. Jllui £9. 95. 

I 85758 070 \ 19/1)18 7. 

Farquharson-famg, W. M. The Manse and the 
Mansion: ’llic l ;tngs and Ihe Farijiih arsons of t inrean 
I75IM15U 

Haddington; Pentbnd 170pp.. dim 110.50. 

0 946270 40 6 J/1//87. 

IHfvr, Thomas (tuns nml Bart*cd Wire: A child 
survives ihc Itoloi'iiust 

t hicagn Academy. 220pp. . dlur. 818 95. 0 897J.I 2til X. 

If 10/87. 

Gilbert, M. A. A. I:. Waite: Magician of many parts 
Wethngbonrugh: Thonuru. 2Wpp . tlha. £12.95, 

1 85274 023 X. £2/11/87. 

Godden, Rumcr A Tune to Danee. No Tunc li> Weep: 

A it .autobiography 

MacmOtm. 243pp.. illmi. ill. 95. 0 JJJ 42280 5. 12/11/87. 
Cribble, Da rid, editor That's All, Folks: Darlington 
llall School remembered 
fatter Wheaton. 200pp., dim. £3.95 {paperback). 

0 95I27J3 0 7. 5/11/87. 

Hornnum, Dorothy S. J . Pcrclman: A life 

SJmou md Sduuter. 337pp . Jim. £14.95. 0 6V 654608. 

26/11/87. 

HatcUaoa, Kaaneth High Speed Oai: An 
autobiography 

Duckworth. 280pp.. Out. £14.9. 5. 0 7156 2200 5. 12/1 l[8J 
Joyce. James; edfted by MeHau Biota and Oscar A. 
SBrermaa famca Joyce's Letter* to Sylvia Beach, 
1921-1940 

Bloomington: Indiana UP i 221pp. . iOur. S25. 

02JJJ2JJ47. 18/12/87 ' 

Lamhtron. David E. A Few Good Men from 
UN1VAC (Series m the History of Computing) 

MIT 227pp. £ 17.95 0282 121204. 

Mtfard, Mary Hook* Out Village (Irt pub 192T42) 
Penguin. ))7pp.. dba. £3.95 (paperback), 0 14 6102 78 7. 
19fllJ87. 

hpeBoumj, Una Three English Women b 
America (Century Lives and Lettecs; lApnb 1929) 
Century Hmchauon. 304pp.. tlha £6.95 fpaperbock). 
07/2617922.5/11/87. 

Satdurt, Tbo Astaire: The biography 
HhkAmm* 310pp . ilho. £12 95. Q 09 173736 2. 5/11/87. 
lyteR, iota Ena Pound The soliuuy voleaao " • 
Bloomsbury. 363pp. £11.90. 0 74750168 4. S/ll/87. 
Walker, Katbrtae Swrfcy Ninette de Vajofa; An - 
idealhi without Ukudou 
M HmtJtoec 373pp.. dbar . GO. 024112386 0. 

1911 1/81. 

Wdb, G. a., witter J. M Rc** moa (1856- 193JI: 

- Libei al. ratiotulbi. sod Khola 

• Ao wA frti.- rt, 88 hhtpotx High Streyt hoodwr N£ 8£\V. 

3*1 PP- tf J (hardcover), ftfpowrieriftOJPi IPW1 1, ■; 
Ihct. 0391 OTOOJOtpb). 3/13/87. 

Wrt«b»|, JwrwBvw tMdaEipciieiNcsInwJapeifese 
'^enMnraatcyyftppwb 1972) 

Art«e l*5pp V 95 (pf+ bm e kl j MfltjjdC £ 

• Lmtt*. JeacphBeUBaUnTbesMriiwitlMuwi 
ihUkifard .t'ahfivm* VP Ittyfi 150 0 3 20 (H5*5 4, 

*■ 

UusineiH ■ 

• HMdby.lUrt Wk, ^ Tern Ueyd 

• Knowhow 

. 'Moemyhvy. Wfo£H95. 0 747f(V7l M tyt/W. . ; 

'• KctmomlpF ;• . .. '■/; 

••• VrtRfm, Robert .. (1 wrtM K. Odfi&r wA ; ■ 

(ttrtw^ effort tnctfy Secunty W VKki(HitrtKy ftijp*r ; 

• • Jii r. 

, MdnM+vfkwtr/ IhmUtf. Cll. Wttrriew. JOj/p. , 

i/3 50.9566 mx> 3, <2*1330*5$ ■ 

(Wyheart, Jaha A.C.TiMkWm'nwUMury and 
. pff<tkool uHemtiowdffwuacff^mafrj, • 
tlmi UP UTpp. lp, OVf tyli l 

• i\ . ■ v-?rr- ‘ t v-V 


Slew nr I, J. C. Corporate Finance and Fiscal Policy in 
InTiml 

AUerdmr Avebury. IMpp £18.50. ft 566 65441 8. 
nilfil7. 

ITiIrluoll, Anthony P. Nichnlas Kaldor (Ornnd 
Masiera in lieu non iici series) 

Brighten’ Wheatiheaf. JMpp. £15 1 hardcover), £14.95 
(paperback), ft 74i0 6108 4 (hr), ft 7450 0217 X Ipbi- 
15/10/87. 

Fiction 

A lister, Paul The New York Trilogy; Cily of Glass; 
Ghosts; The Lucked Room (1st pub in US 1985/1986) 
Faber. 314pp. £ 10.95 0 571 14925 1. 23/11/87. 

Bell, Josephine The Port of London Murders (1st pub 
19.18) 

Pamli ‘ra. IWpp. £3 95 (paperback). 0 86358 242 7. 

5/11/87. 

Bmnvand, Jan ffarofd The Clinking Doberman and 
oihcf “new" urban legends (Isl pub in US 1984) 
Penguin. 240pp. £3 95 (paperback). 0 14 009844 5. 

19/11/87. 

Carr, Terry, editor Ucsl SF of (lie Year 
(inllatu: 385pp. £11.95 (hardcover), £3.95 (paperback). 

0 575 08)84 X (he), 0 575 04085 8 ( pb ). 29/10/87. 

Cole, Adrian Thu Unniran Saga, book 2; Throne of 
Fools 

Unu in Hyman. 410pp. £3.50 (paperback). 0 04 823384 6. 
12/11/87. 

Dreher, Sarah Sinner McTavish (1st pub in US 1958) 
Pandora. 276pp. £4.95 Ipapetback). 0 86358 24) 9. 

5/11/87. 

Formt, Katherine V, Murder at the Nlghtwond Rar 
Pandora 184pp. LI. 95 f/ni/vrhiitl. f) 86158 239 7. 

5/11/81. 

Franklin, Miles Bring ihe Monkey (1st pub in 
Australia 19.1.1) 

Pandora 174pp. £3.95 (paperback). 0 86358 199 4. 

5/11/87. 

(•Ilbcrl, Anthony The Spinster's Secret (1st pub 1946) 
Pandora 199pp. £3.95 (paperback). 0 86158 243 J. 

5/11/87. 

Ilighsmlth, Patricia The Tremor of Forgery (Isl pub 
I9b9) 

Penguin. 249pp. £2.95 (paperback). 0 14 010115 2. 

19/11/87. 

Jones, Richard lllyn, editor Solved!: Famous mystery 

writers on classic (ruc-crimc cases 

Xanadu. 311pp. £11.95. 0 947761 292. 16/11/87. 

Kelly, James Patrick, and John Kcssel Freedom Beach 
Unwin Hyman. 259pp. £2.95 (paperback). 0 04 823385 4. 
12/11/87. 

Kotz winkle, William The Exile 

Bodley Head. 277pp. £10.95. 0370 311485. 26/11/87. 

Mortimer, John Charade f Isl pub 1947) 

Penguin IdXpp. L2.10ipaperb.ick). 0 N OOV287 6. 

19/11/87. 

Saro-Wiwa, Ken Basi and Company: A modern 
African folktale 

Port Hanoun: Saras. 216pp. £3.95 (paperback). . 

1 870716000. 30/11/87. 

Fiction in English translation 

Glome, Andrea; tnuutaled by Marguerite Wald man 
and Bernard Wall; introduction by Valerio de Balvano 
Sonsevero, vol 1 (Quartet Encounters) • 

Quartet. 631pp. £6.95 (paperback). 0 7043 0034 6. 

19(11/87. 

Glovene, Andrea; translated by Bernard Wall and 
WBVam RMcre Saasevcro, vol 2 (Quartet 
Encounters) 

QmeteL 425pp. 16.93 (paperback). 0 7043 0035 4. 

19/11/87 . ... 

Koorid, George; Inlrodnctioa by Irving Stone The 
Case Worker (Writen &om the Other Europe; 1st pub 
In US 1974) 

Penguin. 173pp. 13.95 (paperback). 0 140099468. 
19/11/87. 

Lw Wenfv He Gourmet and other stories of modem 
Qkw . ‘ , 

Reader* International, dwr by Utdehampton : George 
PWUp. 243pp. £8.95 (hardcover). £4.95 (paperback). 

0 930523 38 3 (he). 0 930523 39 3 (pb). 9/12/87. 

Geography 

Hwrrtt, R. Cole, editor HMdriad Atlu of Canada. 

Vot 1: From the beginning to I grp 

Throam l IP. I98pa., dim. £A6 S0(ConSl08J0. ' 

0802024955.30/12/87. 

Tbeftayvl GeagrtpUcal SacMy and The Mount 
Kwresi FoondattM The Mountains of antral Asia; 

. . 1:3,0)0,000 map and gazetteer 

^^^^’^■^■95 (paperback). • 

,0333 396006 W<&T. 

History, ancient ; 

M. LiSdRee Classical Slavery 
im tllpp. (16 0 7(46 31208 J 9(11/87. 

History, meittov^ , 

D«n« ( tntrar. and Pirn ip Uu Medieval 

*5^ rof 1BbI *- (Cambridge 

SjSjf*? 

: Htaiwy*: inoUtra^ ' 5'.^ 


Jones, Edgar A History of GKN, vol 1: Innovation 
and Enterprise 1759-1918 

Macmillan. 442pp., Ulus. £19.50. 0333345940. 26/11/81. 
Kfaalldi, Waltd, editor From Haven to Conquest; 
Readings in Zionism and the Palestine problem until 
1948 (1st pub 1971) 

Washington, DC: Institute for Palestine Studies. 914pp. 
S29.95 (hardcover), 317.50 (paperback). 0 88728 155 9 
(lie), 088728 156 7 (pb). 
tambton, Ann K. S. Qajar Persia 
Tattris. 341pp. £24.50. 1 85043 041 J. 12/11/87. 

Luckett, Richard The White Generals: An account of 
the While movement and the Russian Civil War 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 413pp. £19.95. 0 7102 12984 
26/11/87. 

MacDonogh, Giles A Palate in Revolution; Grimodde 
La Rcynitrc and the “Almanach des Gourmands* 
Clark. 242pp., Ulus. £11.95. 0 86072 109 4. 1 9/11/87. 
Marins, Michael R. The Holocaust in History 
Hanover, NH: University Press of New Etigland. 267pp. 

1 16.50 . 0 87451 425 8. 30/11/87. 

MarwIJ, Jonathan L. A History of Ann Arbor 
Ann Arbor, Ml: Ann Arbor Observer. (93pp., Ulus. 39.95 
(paperback). 0 9618742 0 1. 1/9/87. 

Meacham, Standlah Toynbee Hall and Social Reform 
1880-1914: The search for community 
Yule UP. 2/lpp. £15. 95/$25 . 0300 03821 6. 22/(0/87. 
Mendelson. Sara Heller The Mental World of Stuart 
Women; 'Three studies 

Brighton: Harvester. 235pp. 0 7108 0695 7. 26/11/87. 
Moberly, F. J., editor; Introduction by G. M. Baylln 
Operations In Persia 1914-1919, facsimile edition 
(British First World War Official History) 

HMSO. 490pp; maps. £24. 0 11 290453 X. 27/10/87. 
Moore , John Allpbla , Jr, and John E. Murphy, editors 
A Grand Experiment: The Constitution at 200 (Essays 
from the Douglass Adair Symposia) 

Wltmbiglon, DE: Scholarly Resources. 170pp. JJO. 

08420 22899. 2/11/87. 

Pamuk, §evket The Ottoman Empire and European 
Capitalism, 1820-1913: Trade, invcslmcnl and 
production (Cambridge Middle East Library) 
Cambridge UP. 278pp. £25/342.50. 0 521 33194 3. 16/9/81. 
Payton, Philip Tbe Cornish Farmer in Australia 
Redruth: Dyllansow Truran. 1 43pp., Ulus. £8.95. 
1850220298. 1/11/87, 

Reid, George Streets of London in the Lalo 20s and 
Early 30s (The Photo Library, 2) 

Nlshen. 19 Doughty Street. London WCIN2PT. 32pp.. 
Ulus. a. 95 ( paperback). 1 85378 102 9. 

Robertson, Charles L. The International Herald 
Tribune: The first hundred yean 
Guildford: Columbia UP. 472pp., illus. 335. 

0 231 065652 0. 10/87. 

Singh, Anita Indcr The Origins of the Partition of 
India 1936-1947 

Oxford UP. 271pp. £12. 0 19 561955 2. 19/11/87. 

Smith, Graham When Jim Crow met John Bull: Black 
American soldicn in World War 11 Britain 
Tamil. 265pp. £14.95. / 85043 039 X. 11/87. 

Waites, Bernard A Class Society at War: England 
1914-18 

Leamington Spa: Berg. 303pp. £25. 0 907582 65 6. 
19/11/87. 

History, contemporary 

Davey, Thomas A Generation Divided: German 

children and the Berlin Wall 

Durham, NC: Duke UP. 155pp. £28.45. 0822307294. 

12/87. 

Ergas, Zakl, editor The African State in Transition 
Macmillan. 340pp. £29.50. 0 333 41566 3. 26/11/87. 

Fine, Herbert A., Ruth Harris and William F. Sanford 
Foreign Relations of the United States, 1955-1957. vol 
9: Foreign Economic Policy; Foreign information 
Program 

WivAffigiwi, DC: US Government Printing Office. 628pP- 
Gaddis, John Lewis The Long Peace: Inquiries into 
the history of tbe Cold War 
Oxford UP. 332pp. £2450. 0 19504336 7. 1/88. 

Random, Michel; translated by Cyprian P. Blandres 
Japan: Strategy of the unseen: A guide for Westerners 
to the mind of modern Japan 
Wellingborough: Thonons. 205pp. , Ulus. £6.99 
(paperback). I 85274 024 8. 12/11/87. 

Reynolds, Richard D. Cry for War. The story of Susan 
and Michael Carson . 

Squlbob. PO Box 421523, San Francisco, CA 94142-1525. 
351pp., Ulus. 37.95 (paperback). 0 96185772 2. 1/1/88. 
Ueda, Reed Avenues to Adulthood: The origins of the 
high school and social mobility In Bd american suburb 
(Interdisciplinary Perspectives on Modem History). 

' Cambridge UP. 306pp., Ulus. £25/329.95. 0521 327709. 
■22/10/87. . 7*: 

History of science 

Bennett, j. A. The Divided Circle: A history of . 
Instruments (or astronomy, navigation and surveying 
• (Christie's Collectors Library) 1 ! 

0*Jcn^Phaidon. 224pp.. Ulus. £45. 0 71488Q388. : ... 

Humouy 

5*rreD L Y; . . 

■ ■ Methuen. Cartoons, £4.50 (paperback). 0 413 588203- 

UflJfif. •. •• 

Tidy, BUI, Illustrations by "Horae" BphtarfoDe TM 
>■ Wprid-s Worit Golf Club. .. ' , ■ 

; ; Lriumd. I35pp., (Kus. £$. 95 . 1 85291 0(6 X. 5/iW; ’ 
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Literature and criticism 

Bury, Kevin Language, Music and the Sign: A study 
j D aoihriics, poetics and poetic practice from Collins 
in Coleridge 

Cambridge UP. 244pp. £25/339.50. 0 521 34175 2. 


fckker, Hugo Gottfried von Slrassburg's "Tristan": 
journey through the realm of Eros (Studies in German 
{.iirralure, Linguistics, and Culture, vo! 29). 

CWamfifa. SC: Camden. 303pp. 335. 0 938100 49 1. 

im 

BUu, Carolyn Patrick White's Fiction (Studies in 
JkthCeniury Literature) 

Htmlllan. 255pp. £27.50. 0 333 38869 0. 16/10/86. 

Bonaparte, Napoleon) translated by George C. D. 
pAgnllar; Introduction by David G. Chandler The 
Military Maxims of Napoleon 
Grttnhill, Lionel Levanlhnl, Park House, I Russell 
Gardens, London NW1I 9NN. 252pp. 0 947898 64 6. 

Bond, Donald F., editor "The Taller", vol 1 
Oxford: Clarendon. 590pp. £60. 0 19 812484 8. 16/7/87. 

Bond, Donald F„ editor "The Taller", vol 2 
Oxford: Clarendon. 539pp. £55. 0 19 818533 2. 16/7/87. 

Bond, Donald P., editor "The Tatter", vol 3 
Orford: Clarendon. 563pp. £55. 0 19 818534 0. 16/7/87. 
Chesterton, G. K. The Spirit of Christmas: Stories, 
poems, essays 

Xanadu. 96pp. £6.95 (hardcover). 0 947761 07 1 (he), 

0941761 08 X (pb). 

Derrida, Jacques; translated by John P. Leavey, Jr 
Ihe Archaeology of the Frivolous: Reading Condillac 
(lit pub 1973) 

Lincoln: Nebraska UP. 143pp. £14.20 (hardcover), £7.55 
fpaprridck). ft 8032 1678 5 (he). 0 8032 6571 9 ( P b). 

J 1/10(1(7. 

Voder, John Wilson Fictions of the Irish Literary 
Revival: A changeling art 

PuMh : GUI and Macmillan / Syracuse UP. 407pp. Ir£30. 
08156 2374 7. 29/10/87. 

Hardy, Barbara The Collected Essays of Barbara 
Hsidy, vol I: Narrators and Novelists 
Brighton: Harvester. 264pp. £35. 0 7108 10040. 19/11/87. 
Keating, H. R. F. Crime and Mystery: The 100 best 
books 

Xanadu. 219pp. £9.95. 0 047761 25 X. 16/11/87. 

Irasoa, David “The Birth of Tragedy": A 
commentary (Twayne's Mastcrwork Studies) 
fionwi. G. K. Hall. 128pp. 318,95 ffeirdcover). 

08057 7968 X (he). 0 8057 8008 4 (pb). 9/87. 

MrKnjttk, James C. A New Poem by Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge (Modern Philology, vol 84, no 4, May 1987) 
CWagq (/(ifi-crafry. 7pp. 

Muriln, Rom C. “Sons and Lovers”: A novel or 
divaioa'and desire (Twayne's MflSlorwork Stndies) - — 
Boston- Q. K. Hall. 147pp. 318.95 (hardcover). 

080S7 7961 / fAcJ. 0 8057 8007 6 (pb). 9/87. 

Mutseltrhlle, David E. Partings Welded Together: 

Politics and desire In the 19ih-ceh(ury English novel • 
Methuen. 278pp. £28 (hardcover;, £8.95 (paperback). 

0 416 06(62 1 (he), 0 416 06172 9 (pb): 29/10/87. 

N*vo, Ruth Shakespeare's Other Language 

Htthutn. 170pp. £23. 0 416 06402 7. 1/10/87. 

Nok*«, Davtd Raillery and Rage; A study of I8lh- 
century satire 

Bdghion: Harvester. 211pp. £28.50 (hardcover;, £10.95 
Wtyerback), 0 710B 0977 8 (he). 0 7108 1231 0 (pb). 

24/11/87. , 

• J«ntce The World.of Barbara Pym 
Htahlllan. 193 P p. £27.50. 0333 42372 0. 25/11/87. 
jtadfoi Margaret, and Michael Ruatln Narratives of 
f? ve an d k**: Studies in modern children’s fiction 
:?*?■ ^^PP- £22.95 (hardcover), £7.95 (paperwork). 

086091 187 X (he), 0 86091 899 8 (pb). 26/11/87. 

JJnfoer, Adeline R,; foreword by Leon Edel The Book 
nwM of Henry James: Appropriating the classics 
(studies In Modern Literature, 82) 

™ Arbor, Ml; UMl Research. 412 PP-WM. : 
**251)8298.28/9187. . 

[Jmu, John R. Goethe’s "Faust" (Unwin Critical 

4S« and Unwin. 248pp. £25, 0 04 800043,4. 26/11/87. 
"right, David G. Yeata’s Myth of Self: A sLudy of the 
••utoblographjcaJ prose. ' ... • 

JnWfa; GUI and Macmillan. 127pp. >r£25. 0 38920760.8. 
•a** 0 Tong; translated by David R. Knechtgrt Wen . 

or Selections of Refined Literature, vol 2: .. 
J^piodies on Sacrifices, Hunting, Travel, 

"ftlseelng, Palaces arid Halls, Rjvers and Seas. , 
Wl/87* Pri, ' a ' on UP ‘ 404 PP- £23.50. 0 691 067015 . 

■ Music 

l^tlonl, John Louis An Invitation to the Opera 
■; Jj&n* Pacts on File. 295pp., Ulus. £12-95. 08160 MO 7. 

k**™*! John TTio Opera Handbook . 

. gtan. 242pp.,. Ilfus. £9.95. 0 582 00107 2. 16/11/87. 

£***chf , Norman Mahler Remembered ’ 

‘*&. ?22pp., Uhu. £15 (Hardcover), £6.95 (paperback). ./ 

• 15009 8 (he), 0 571 14692 9 (pb). 23/IJ/&7. . 

' "Jto. Roger Ravei Remembered- . . . ,'j. 

. T^r- Mpp., Ufus. £15 (Hardcover), £6.95 (paperback). 

' J’ 1 / 1 *™* (he), Q 571 149863 (pb). 23/11/87. 

.-Sjjfrtob, Chris, and fchrii May African AU-Starat ' 

. -I*PPP dtejc ofa continent, '• ■ 

37i pp; #4.95; 0 70431504 J. .19/11/87 . ;; 

.' SSh R, ^^ WiiUwi tiyid': A. guide to research 

i ^.W^Ga^d.,3^p.' «/.’d 8240 838$ 1. 9/87. 

3 ■' and the Striiggle for Rubber: A - : 

history ' 


Hosklng, Eric, David Hosklng and Jim FJtgg Eric 
Hosking's Birds of Prey of the World 
Pelham. 17 6 PP .. Ulus. £15.95. 0 7207 175ft ft. 16/11/87 
Leggett, A. J. The Problems of Physics (OPUS Books) 
Oxford UP. 192pp. £15 (hardcover), £4.95 (paperback). 

0 19 219205 1 (he), ft 19 289186 3 (pb). 19/11/87. 

Madge, Steve, and Hilary Burn Wildfowl: An 
identification guide lo the ducks, gcc&c and swans of 
the world 

Bromley: Helm. 29Spp., illus £19.95. 0 7470 2201 I. 
26/11/87. 

Penny, Malcolm Rhinos: Endangered species 
Bromley: Helm. //6pp.. itfiu. £12.95. 0 7470 2606 8. 
26/11/87. 

Philosophy 

HBle, Bob Abstract Objects (Philosophical Theory 
scries) 

Oxford. Blackwell. 282pp. £27.50. 0 631 14593 I. 

26/11/87. 

Melting, David J. Understanding Plato (OPUS Books) 
Oxford UP. 1 78pp. £15 (hardcover), £4.95 1 paperback). 

0 19 219129 2 (he), 0 19289116 2 (pb). 9/11/87. 

Mulligan, Kevin, editor Speech, Act und Sachvcrhall: 
Reinach and the foundations of realist phenomenology 
Dordrecht: Kktweef Nljhoff. 344pp. £59.5Q/HJ1I95. 

90 247 3427 4. 6/10/87. 

Sheppard, Anne Aesthetics: An Introduction to the 
philosophy of art (OPUS Books). 

Oxford UP. 172pp. £15 (hardcover), £4 (paperback). 

0 19 219180 2 (he), 0 19 28)164 2 ( pb). 19/11/87. 

Sorelt, Tom Moral Theory and Capital Punishment 
Oxford: Blackwell. /72pp. £25 (hardcover), £6.95 
(paperback). 0631 15321 7 (he), 0 631 IS322 5 (pb). 

' 15/10/87. 

Tymlontecka, Anna-Teresa, editor Analecta 
Hussciliana: Tbe yearbook of phenomenological 
research, vol 22: Mora/itv within the Life- and Social 
World 

Dordrecht: Kluwer/ Riedel. 586pp. £9B/Hfl24S. 

90 2772411 3.5/10/87. 

Poetry 

Beeson, Jane Imago 

Headland, 38 York Avenue, West Kirby. Wlrntl, 
Merseyside L4S 31F. 40pp. £3.50 ((taperback). 

0 903074 48 6. 

Bond, Edward Poems 1978-1985 

Methuen. 285pp. £6.95 (paperback). 0 413 I6SU0 0. 

12/11/87. 

Dorn, Anne Lighting Effects 

Headland, 38 York Avenue, Wen Kirby, Wirral, 

. Merseyslde.U83JF-.48pp-L3.5Q (paperback). — 

0903074494. ■ 

George, Emery The Boy and the Monarch 


r.a 


Ann Arbor. Ml: Ardls. 95pp. 59.95. 0 87501 027 X. 7/8 7. 
George, Emery Voiceprlots 
Ann Arbor, ML Ardls. 95pp. 59.95. 0 87501 028 8. 8/87, 
Mlshra, Sudesh Rahu 

Bedford Park. South Australia: Flinders UP. 68pp. AusS5. 
Sisson, C. H. God Bless Karl Marx! 

Manchester: Carcanet. 64pp. £4.95 (paperback). 

085635 7103.5/11/87. 

Tomlinson, Charles Collected Poems, expanded 
edition (Oxford Poets) 

Oxford UP. 388pp. £6.95 (paperback). 0 19 282072 9. 
19/11/87.. 

Politics 

Btizan, Barry An Introduction lo Strategic Studies: 
Military technology and International relations 
Macinlllan / I1SS. 325pp. £29.50 (hardcover). £11.95 
(paperback). 0 333 36505 4 (he), 0 333 36506 2 (pb). 
19/11/87. 

Coleman, Terry Thatcher’s Britain: A journey through 
the promised lands 

Bantam. 191pp. 02.95. 0593 01493 6. 12/11/87. 

David, John Libyan Politics: Tribe and revolution 
(Society and Culture in tbe Modem Middle East 
series) 

Tffiirfr. 297pp. £29.50 (hardcover), £9.50 (paperback). 

1 85043 043 8 (he). 1 85043 053 5 (pb). 12/11/87. 

Ffcgen, Richard Forging Peace: The challenge of 
Central America (PACCA Books) : 

Oxford: Blackwell. 161 pp- £25 (hardcover), £6.95 
(paperback). 0 631 15854 5 (he), 0 631 15858 8 (pb). 
26/11187. . 

Galambos, Louis, editor The New American State: 
Bureaucracies and policies since World War II . 
Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins UP. 227pp. 3 27.50 
(hardcover), 511.95 (paperback;. 0 80)0 3485 6 (he). 
08618 3490 2 (pb). 

Harrison, Anthony, and John Gretton, editors 
Reshaping Central Government 
Policy Journals, The Old Vf enrage, Hermitage, Newbury, 
Berks RG 16 9SU. 199pp. £25.0 946967 172. 13/11/87. 
Jenkins, Peter Mrs Thatclier’s Revolution: The ending 
of ibe Socialist era 

Cape. 4(lpp., Uhts. £12.95. 0 224 025163. 12/11/87.' 

, Karvonen, Laurl, and Dettgi Sundcllus 
Internationalization and Foreign Management 
Aldershot: OoWer. 181pp. £19.50. 0 566 05442 6. 19/11/87. 
Liska, George Rethinking US-Soviet Relations 
Oxford: Blackwell. 231pp. £25. 0631 15511 2. 19/11/87, 
Markakls, John National and Class Conflict in the 
Horn Of Africa (African Studies Series, 55) 

Cambridge UP 314pp. £27,51/544.50. 0 521 3)3628. 
:29/i(/87. 

SdmarzBiautel, John Structures of l>pwer: An 
introduction to politics , 

Brighton: Whealsheaf f New York: St Matin's. 270pp. £25 
(hardcover)) £8.95 (paperback). 0 74500337 0, . 

0 312 Q1208 X (hc),0 7450 0402 4 (pb). 16(1 /SI. ; 


Psychology and medicine 

Wellman, Henry M., David Cross and Karen Uartsch 

Infant Search and Object Permanence: A inctn- 

analysis of the A-nul-B Error 

Chicago UP. o7pp. 3 r /,75 (paperback). 02268932/ V 

lft/H7. 

Religion 

Edwards, Paul Pcuplc of the Book 

Springfield. IL: Templegate, i/itir by Leominster Fowler 

Wright. 133pp. £4.95 ( paperback). 0 87243 / jft At. 

14/11/87. 

llaiighlon, Rosemary The Re-creation of Evi* 

Springfield, IL: Templegate, distr by Leotnlnuer: Fowler 
Wright. 147pp. £ 4.95 t paperback). 0 87243 I3S 5 
14/11/87. 

Janies, Jacqul, and Alan James Modem Buddhism 
Aukana, Ardgav House, Middlehill, Bo c. Wiltshire 
SNI4 9QD. 150pp. £6.50 ( paperback ). 0 951176 9 / 9. 
1/11/87. 

Loodes, Ann Searching for Lost Coins: Explorations in 
Christianity and feminism 

SPCK. 1 18pp. £4.95 (paperback). 0 281 04321 3. 12/11/87. 
Parrati, John, editor A Reader in African Chrisliun 
Theology 

SPCK. 178pp. £6.50 (paperback). 0 281 0430$ A. 12/11/87. 

Social studies 

Callinlcos, Alex, and Chris Harman The Changing 
Working Class: Essays on class structure ludny 
Bookmarks. 106pp. £3.50/36. 75 (paperback). 

0 906224 408. 24/11/87. 

lUndc, Robert A. Individuals, Relationships and 
Culture: Links between ethology and the snclul 
sciences (Themes in the Social Sciences) 

Cambridge UP. !07pp. £17.50/332.50 (hardcover), 

£5.45/58 95 (paperback!. 0521 3435V 3 (ltd. 

0 521 34844 7 (pb). 5/11/87. 

Kane, Penny The Second Billion: Population Hint 

family planning in China 

Penguin. 264pp. 13.95 (paperback). 0)4 00865? 9. 

19/11/87. 

Multan, Bob Arc Mothers Really Necessary? 

Boxtree. 161 pp. £10.95 (hardcover), £6.95 (paperback) 

1 HS2S3 200 2 the). ) 85283 21ft X Iph). I2/I1/H7. 

MQnch, Richard Theory of Action: Towards n new 
synthesis going beyond Parsons 

Ruitileilge and Kegan Paul. 268pp. £30. 0 7102 1218 6. 

26/1 1/87. 

Roth, Paul A. Meaning and Method in Ihc Social 
Sciences: A ease for methodological pluralism 
Ithaca, NY: Cornell UP. 250pp. 332.50. tl 80/-/ 1941 7, 

_ 

Thompson, Robert A., and Louise S. Thompson 
Egoshcll: Planetary individualism balanced within 
planetary interdependence 

New York: Prometheus, distr by Hutchinson. 10 Crescent 
View. Laughton. Essex (GI04PZ. 369pp 322.95. 

0 87975 365 X. 1/10/87. 

Watney, Simon Policing Desire: Pornography, AIDS 
and the media 

Methuen. 159pp. £13.95 (hardcover), £6.95 (paperback). 
185178022 X Ihc). 1 85178023 8 (pb). 12/11/87. 

Sport, games and hobbies 

DUIey, Graham, and Graham Otway Swings and 
Roundabouts 

Pelham. 160pp., Ulus. £12.95. 0 7207 1795 7. 16/11/87 
Fletcher, Nlchola Game for All with a Flavour of 
Scotland 

Gollanci. 208pp., //ha. £10.95. 0 575 03787 3. 12/11/87. 

Fox, Mike, and Richard James The Complete Chess 
Addict 

Faber. 264pp., Illus. £5.95 ( paperback ). 0 57 1 14901 4. 
23/11/87. 

Mylrr, Patrick The Fighting Irish: Ireland’s role in 
world boxing history 

Dingle: Brandon. 189pp.. Uhu. £9,95 (paperback). 

086322 088 6 

Scott, David The Demiveg Cookbook 
Bloomsbury. 176pp. £12.95. 0 7475 0053 3. 12/11/87. 
Wflfett, Peter the Story of Tattersalls 
Century Hutchinson. 213pp., Illus. £14.95. 0 09 77/290 4. 
26/11/87. 

Theatre, cinema and television 

Attenborough, Richard Cry Freedom: A pictorial 
record 

Bodily Head. Unnumbered pp., illus. £20 (hardcov er), 
£7.95 (paperback). 0 370 3/158 2. 26/11/87. 

Carroll, Dennis David Mamet (Modern Dramatists) 
Macmillan. 171pp.. Illus, £1$ (hardcover), £5.95 
(paperback), 0 333 41365 2 (hc) t 0 333 4136 6 0 (pb). 
20/11187. 

Gray. Franna Noel Coward (Modern Dramatists) 
MacmlUan. 216pp., Ulus. £18 (hardcover), £5.95 
(paperback). 0 333 29332 0 (he). 0 333 29333 9 (pb). 

.. 30/10/87, 

Hanna, Judith Lynne To Dance Is Human: A theory 
of nonverbal communication (1st pub 1 979) 

Chicago UP. 327pp. £11.95 (paperback). 0 226 31549 5. 
,30/11/87. . • 

Haskell, Molly Prom Reverence to Rape: The 
treatment of women in the movies, 2nd edition 
Chicago UP. 423pp., Illus. £31.95 (hardto'irer), £11.93 
(paperback). 0 226 318842 (he)', 0226 31885 0 (pb). 

1 27/11(87, . 

MkhcUon, Annette, etui, editors October: The first 
decade, 1976-1986 . 

MIT. 456pp. £17.95. 0 262 13222 2. 30/11/8? . 

Shity, Bernard Tbe Doctor's Dilemma . 

Penguin. 188pp. £3.95 (paperback). 0 14 043027 0. 
I9/H/87. 


INDEX OF BOOKS 
REVIEWED 

Arkroyd, Peter. The Diversions of Pnrlcy 1 276 
Ash. John. Disbelief 1276 
Rutchi'lor, John Cnlvln. Atnericun Fails 1274 
Itclt.N, Ilk hard K. Nuclear It lack mail and Nuclear 
Thilanve 1270 

[trie n, Ainu. Lenin: The novel 127.1 
Crowley, John. A Egypt 1274 
Godwin, GbII. A Southern Family 1274 
Hulpcrln, Morion. Nuclear Fallacy 1270 
Jnnus, Mervyn. Chances: An autobiography 1277 
Lasdun, James. A Jump Sturt 127S 
Lntour, Bruno. Science in Action: How to follow 
scientists and engineers through society 1291 
J.ebotr, Hicliard Ned. Nudcar Crisis Management: 

A dangerous illusion 1270 
Lehman, David. An Alternative tn Speech 1276 
Lelthauscr, Brnd. Between Leaps: Poems ! f, 72- 
1985 1276 

Llndop, Grevel. Tourists 1275 
McNamara, Robert, Blundering into Disaster. 
Surviving the first century of the nuclear age 1270 
Metiers, Wilfrid. Francois Couperin und the French 
Cl H5Mcnl Tradition 1290 
O'Brien, Scan. 'Flic Friglucners 1275 
Rliudcs, Richard. 7'lie Making of (he Atomic 
Bomb 1269 

Rumens, Carol. Pluto Park. Selected Poems 1273 
Salmon, J. H, M. Renaissance and Revolt: Essays in 
the intclkctUHl antisocial history of early modern 
France 1268 

Sc ham a, Simon. The Emhnrrn&smcnt of Riches- An 
interpretation of Dutch Culture in the Gulden 
Age 1267 

Smeed J. W. German Song und its Poetry 
I74D-J9IX1 1290 

Storry, Durathic. “Second Country": The story uf 
Richard Storry nil J Japan 1 91 3-1982: A 
biography 1277 

Vidal. Gore. Arniagcddun? Essays 1983-1987. Myra 

11 rcckinridgc and Myron. Empire 127 1 

Wade, Wyn Craig. The Fiery Cross: Tlfc Ku Klux 

Klau in America 1272 

Wain, John. Open Country 1275 

West, Rebecca. Family Memories 1277 

" Pirt One of Volume Two: {1625-1700) is (lie 
latest addition to the Index of English Literary 
Manuscripts, edited by Peter Beal (645pp. 
Mansell. JE160. 0 7201 1855 7). It follows the 
pattern of earlier volumes, and covers the work 
of twenty-six authors, alphabetically from 
Aplira Behn to Henry King. The contempor- 
ary popularity of Thomas Carew in the poetical 
miscellanies is reflected in over eighty pages 
devoted to him; Herrick, Crashaw and Richard 
Corbett, by contrast, claim about forty or fifty 
apiece, only fractionally more than Charles 
Sackville, Earl of Dorset. Samuel Butler and 
William Habington enjoyed very little early 
circulation in manuscript, and their entries are 
correspondingly brief. Among dramatists, the 
volume includes Congreve, Dryden, Etherege 
and Farquhar - the last with eleven entries 
only; that for Etherege is especially important 
here for the announcement and description of 
a cache of papers in Regensburg. None of the 
volumes of this index hitherto published has 
illustrated so graphically the great contrast 
between those willing and those unwilling to 
countenance the circulation of their work in 
manuscript rather than in print. 
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Books reviewed or included in the 
TLS listing can be ordered from: 

Hdffers Booksellers 

20 Trinity Street 
Cambridge ' 

Cambridgeshire CB23NQ 
ENGLAND 

Tel: 0223358351 ..Telex: 81298 

Access, Visa. Mastercard, Eurocard accepted 
Private and Institutional accounts offered 
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